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The Saturday. Book Sth year 


The Saturday 
book 


being 
the eighth annual 
issue of this celebrated 
cabinet of curiosities 
and looking-glass of 
past and 


present 


edited by 


LEONARD RUSSELL 


the book designed by 


LAURENCE SCARFE 


HUTCHINSON are the publishers 


All the arts 
and sciences 
are welcome 
here; music, 
painting, 
and poetry; 
hydrostatics, 
amd political 
| economy ; 
meteorology, 
tramscendent- 
alism, and 
fish for 
breakfast’. 
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Sweet Saturday Nights 


LET US GO BACK, IF the chairman 
has no objection, to the last remark 
but one and examine Alice’s question 
to Humpty Dumpty, ‘Must a name 
mean something?’ ‘Of course it 
must,’ Humpty Dumpty said with a 
short laugh: ‘my name means the 
shape Iam. ... With a name like 
yours, you might be any shape, 
almost.’ 

No doubt about it, Humpty Dumpty 
has strong popular feeling with him 
here: some of the readers of this 
book, for example, whom the editor 
has encountered in correspondence or 
person. Beautiful and wise as they 
are, and of most excellent fancy, they 
yet pant to know why it is called THE 
SATURDAY BOOK—* What does it 
mean?’ On such occasions this timid 
old editor takes refuge in flashes of 
brilliant silence, or murmurs, if 
pressed, that perhaps the intention 


was to suggest leisure and week-ends, 
or, if that doesn’t go down very well, 
falls into extravagant opposition to the 
doctrine of Humpty Dumpty. ‘Sup- 
pose,’ he once asked something young 
in pale oyster silk with burnt rose 
flowers strewn over it, ‘suppose I’d 
called the book BORN TO DANCE— 
don’t you think you would have 
accommodated yourself to the title in 
a couple of years or so?’ She didn’t 
think so. She thought a title must 
mean something and that he wasn’t 
telling her the whole story. And she 
gave a short laugh. 

Somehow, having held out firmly 
against pale oyster silk with burnt 
rose flowers strewn over it, he emerged 
from the encounter rather pleased ; 
and he told himself that this matter of 
the naming of THE SATURDAY BOOK 
might become one of those enjoyable 
little mysteries of history, like Homer’s 


The glass picture on the editorial wall 


birthplace, Swift’s relations with Stella, 
the service to the State which brought 
Sherlock Holmes the offer of a knight- 
hood, and who invented the alphabet. 
For a moment he thought he had for- 
gotten the answer himself, but then 
the whole sordid circumstances came 
back to him. 

There he was, years ago, with the 
first number of his new miscellany 
planned, the printers already at work 
—and no title for the thing in sight. 
He put on his hat to go for a walk, 
telling himself that he must have a 
title by the time he returned ; and out 
in the street he found himself, in his 
exasperation, humming a song—a 
song which, when he paused to 
examine it, was at once familiar and 
strange, like the back of one’s head in 
a tailor’s mirror. Twenty-five years, 
to the best of his knowledge, since he 
had last heard it. Time, which anti- 
quates antiquities and makes dust of 
all things, had not even blistered the 
paint on that song, and it came to him 


over the years smelling of fish and 
chips and orange peel. The singer 
was Florrie Forde (or was it Victoria 
Monks ?), the scene was a London 
music hall, and the song itself was 
called ‘ Sweet Saturday Nights.” Then 
it was that this editor, who hates walk- 
ing at the best of times and like a 
horse is never happy until he has his 
head towards home, turned and made 
for the house again. He had it. 

In the course of eight annual issues 
this book has widened its terms of 
reference considerably. A couple of 
years or so ago people who liked its 
Victorian photographs tended to think 
of it as a book of Victoriana. It was 
never merely that ; it has always gone 
to the present as well as to the past for 
its subjects. At the same time, the 
editor would not deny that the nine- 
teenth century has an inexhaustible 
fascination for him. The Regency 
glass picture reproduced here and the 
delightful penmanship of the portraits 
of Queen Adelaide and her William 


IV represent for him the century’s age 
of innocence, and something of that 
innocence continues to persist in the 
engraving on this page. The dog 
Bob, a black and tan terrier, is seen 
with three of his fellow-campaigners 
in the Crimean War: for this was a 
dog who, giving early token of a liking 
for a soldier’s life, went to the Crimea 
with the Ist Battalion Scots Fusilier 
Guards, and was awarded a medal for 
chasing spent cannon-balls and shells 
at Inkerman. It was after the dog 
Bob’s time—the creature was run over 


fi! 


and killed outside Buckingham Palace 
by a butcher’s cart—that the nine- 
teenth century really lost its name. 
Up to say the Crimean War we can 
share the late Robert Byron’s vision 
of a ‘large-limbed, high-coloured 
Victorian England, seated in honour 
and plenty,’ but after it the scene is 
darkened. Large limbs and high 
colour still lumbered bovinely around 
in country houses and on the land, but 
in the towns the ever-growing armies 
of agile little dark men had indeed 
made Britain the workshop of the 


The Dog Bob 
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Lewis Carroll photograph : Millais and his wife (Effie Gray) and children 


world, and the factory’ fogs and 
squalor were so thick that inno- 
cence couldn’t see a hand before its 
face. 

In its successive appearances this 
book has studied some of the great 
men and great eccentrics of the last 
century ; and this year, in these pre- 
liminary pages, it proposes to cele- 


brate the Rev. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, otherwise Lewis Carroll, 
who was born in 1832 and who’ died 
fifty years ago this year. We all know 
the conventional verdict on him: 
‘The Alice books and The Hunting of 
the Snark are the result of pure 
inspiration working as inexplicably as 
unexpectedly in a shy and spinsterish 


Lewis Carroll photograph : 


mathematical tutor. But the inex- 
plicable perhaps becomes explicable 
when we recall that the passion of his 
life for forty years was innocent love 
of little girls (he had a horror of little 
boys). Everyone loves children just 
as everyone loves flowers—the words 
convey nothing. It was left to this 
Oxford don to form a relationship 


Ellen Terry, when Mrs. G. F. Watts 


with them which rather tests the 
resources of language. 

Writing of Alice, Lewis Carroll 
preached a sermon which, recklessly 
though it is opposed to the inspired 
nonsense of the book, is interesting as 
a formal explanation of his adoration: 
‘The why of this book cannot, and 
need not, be put into words. Those 
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Lewis Carroll photograph : Beatrice Henley 


for whom a child’s mind is a sealed 
book, and who see no divinity in a 
child’s smile would read such words 
in vain; while for any one who has 
ever loved one true child, no words 
are needed. For he will have known 
the awe that falls on one in the 
presence of a spirit fresh from God’s 
hands, on whom no shadow of sin, 
and but the outermost fringe of the 
shadow of sorrow, has yet fallen. . . . 
No deed of ours, I suppose, on this 
side of the grave, is really unselfish. 
Yet if one can put forth all one’s 


powers in a task where nothing of 
reward is hoped for but a little child’s 
whispered thanks and the airy touch 
of a little child’s pure lips, one seems 
to come somewhere near to this.’ 

No one would suspect from this that 
his many friendships with small girls 
—a hundred or so all told, on his own 
reckoning—developed with an inform- 
ality, a flutter of high spirits, a dashing 
rapidity which seem at once very 
absurd and very touching. They 
remained mostly  child-friendships 
because, as he says himself, ‘my 


Lewis Carroll photograph : ‘It won’t come straight’ 


child-friendships get shipwrecked at 
the critical point “where the stream 
and river meet,” and the child-friends, 
once so affectionate, become uninter- 
esting acquaintances, whom I have 
no wish to set eyes on again.’ 
Leaving psychiatry to make what 
it will of that, we can picture a 
tall good-looking man with a slight 
stammer. He wears a tall hat 
always, even on the beach at East- 
bourne, and no overcoat, whatever the 
weather. On journeys he always 
carries a little black bag, and in it are 


photographs taken by himself of the 
reigning favourite among his current 
little friends, toys and puzzles, cards 
of safety-pins, a bottle of ammonia, 
scissors. The safety-pins were for sea- 
side use: if at Eastbourne, where he 
spent the Long Vacation for the last 
fifteen years of his life, he saw a little 
girl who wanted to paddle but was 
afraid of spoiling her frock, he would 
present her with a safety-pin. This 
new friend made, he would call as 
soon as possible on her parents ; and 
the morning after that down to the 
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Lewis Carroll photograph : 


beach he would go with elastic step, 
head well back, chin up, thirstily sniff- 
ing in the sea air as he made his way 
to the child. Out of the little black 
bag would come toys and other kind- 
nesses ; later there would be presents 
of his own books, invitations to stay 
with him at Oxford, visits to the 
theatre to see his adored Ellen Terry, 
whom he had known since she too 
was a child. 

The bottle of ammonia, by the by, 
was in the black bag because he had 
once met a child who had just been 


George Macdonald and his daughter Lily 
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stung by a wasp, and he was mortified 
to have no remedy handy; in a like 
manner, being a desperate systema- 
tizer of everything, he acquired ‘a set 
of bones’ and studied anatomy and 
physiology because he was once by 
when a man had an epileptic fit. 

These friendships gave Lewis 
Carroll his greatest pleasure in life, 
and kept him young. He sends his 
young correspondents ten million 
kisses and loving acrostics on their 
names, he reminds one living a long 
way off that they ‘ still remember each 
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Lewis Carroll photograph : At the window 


other and feel a sort of shivery affec- 
tion for each other,’ he explains that 
“when people ask me why I have 
never married I tell them I have never 
met the young lady whom I could 
endure for a fortnight—but Isa [a child 
actress] and I got on so well together 
that I said I should keep her a month, 
the length of the honeymoon, and we 
didn’t get tired of each other.’ 
Considering, then, the depth of his 
feeling for children, it is perhaps not 
inexplicable or unexpected that he 
should have written masterpieces of 


nonsense for them. Indeed, in many 
ways he remained a child himself all 
his life: the lonely little boy who was 
very early in search of an explanation 
of logarithms, who was a conjurer, a 
toy-theatre enthusiast, a purveyor to 
earthworms of small pieces of clay 
pipe to encourage them to undertake 
civilized warfare, the editor and writer 
and illustrator of home-circle maga- 
zines who crossed the border into 
Wonderland in his early rhymes and 
published in his own magazine, The 
Rectory Umbrella, the first four lines 
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Lewis Carroll photograph : 


of ‘Jabberwocky’ under the title 
‘ Stanza of Anglo-Saxon Poetry ’—this 
boy was certainly father of the man. 
The man spent 47 pedantic and deeply 
pious years at Christ Church, where he 
was mathematical Jecturer from 1855 
to 1881, never leaving it for any length 
of time, waging total war on circle- 
squarers, Cambridge mathematical 
dons, and his publishers when they 
had a new book of his in the press, 
writing or reading for twelve hours a 
day and inventing parlour diversions 
and other games with names like 


Christina Rossetti and her mother 


Syzygies, Lanricks and Mischmasch, 
making a précis of every letter he 
wrote or received and establishing 
nearly 98,000 cross-references in. his 
files of correspondence, shrinking 
from public notice and refusing to 
identify the Rev. C. L. Dodgson with 
Lewis Carroll, and being inspired by 
the three lovely little Liddell sisters 
“all in the golden afternoon ’ of July 4, 
1862, when they made an expedition 
up the river to Godstow, to relate the 
fairy-tale which he called at that time 
Alice’s Adventures Underground. 


He had one other great interest 
still—photography. To the excellence 
of his work with the camera the 
examples reproduced here, from the 
Gernsheim collection, testify; he is 
undoubtedly one of the masters of 
what he called ‘the wet process.’ 

Lewis Carroll, much as one respects 
him, is not a character to warm the 
heart, whereas Edward Lear, the other 
great master of nonsense, is. To his 
many virtues and some engaging 
weaknesses Lear added a fondness for 
cats, in itself enough to commend him 
to THE SATURDAY BOOK. The photo- 
graph here shows the tombstone he 
erected in the garden of his San Remo 
villa in memory of his tom-cat Foss, 
his daily companion and the subject 
of those delightful pictures called 
“The Heraldic Blazon of Foss the 
Cat.’ But Lear made a curious 
mistake in the inscription in Italian on 
this ‘little stone memorandum.’ His 
good cat Foss was not 31 years of age 
at his death, but seventeen. 

We are left with one further 
illustration—a _ relic of another 
distinguished Victorian, Palmer the 
poisoner, about whom _ Bernard 
Darwin wrote in last year’s volume. 
As a result of that article the editor 
has recently added to his collection of 
Victoriana this doodle drawn by 
Palmer when he was being tried, along 
with a note which he passed to his 
junior counsel insulting Lord Chief 
Justice Campbell, who presided. 

Finally, the editor tenders his warm- 
est thanks to Dr J. Ramsbottom, 
Keeper of Botany, Natural History 
Museum, for his valuable advice and 
assistance; to Mr Michael Sadleir ; 
and to Mr E. H. Buchanan, of 
Heywood Hill. He also desires to 
acknowledge the help given him by 
Professor Carleton Coon’s encyclo- 
paedic The Races of Europe in the 
illustrations for the article called * The 
Earliest Englishmen.’ 
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Here lies Edward Lear’s cat Foss 
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Palmer the poisoner in a rage 


Edwin Smith, of ‘The Saturday Book, took this notable photograph. 
Other pictures by Mr. Smith appear later in the book. 


FEORAL 


GBotanical works illustrated by strikingly accurate hand-coloured en- 
gravings are characteristic of late 18th and early 19th century pub- 
lishing. The plates reproduced on the following pages, however, do not 
impress us primarily as scientific drawings, but as romantic works of 
art, typical of the period which produced the nature philosophy of 
Schelling and Erasmus Darwin. Dr R. J. Thornton designed his Temple 
of Flora (1799-1805), from which the last four plates are drawn, as a 
symposium of botany, poetry, painting and philosophy. The back- 
grounds were intended to emphasize the essential and erotic qualities of 
the flowers. The first three plates shown here owe much to Thornton. 
They are drawn from the 1820 edition of The Beauties of Flora, published 
by Samuel Curtis, a florist and proprietor of The Botanical Magazine. 

The Editor’s grateful thanks are tendered to VISCOUNT KEMSLEY for 
making available his superb copy of THE TEMPLE OF FLORA. 
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THE COLLECTING INSTINCT KNOWS no barriers of age or condition: 
it is the self-same passion which inspires the schoolboy’s endeavour 
to secure the fiftieth cigarette card of the series, and lures the con- 
noisseur through the antique shops of Europe in search of the one 
Greek coin missing from his set. But in its more developed phases the 
collecting thirst must be quenched by something other than mere 
number. Though collectors often lose sight of the fact, objects have 
an ultimate merit independent of their scarcity or fantasy value, and 
anything voluntarily acquired becomes an expression of personal taste. 
The base desire for possession undoubtedly prompted the choice of 
objects here displayed, but nothing is included which does not attract 
by its own grace, whatever its commercial worth, and whether or not 
it might be regarded in the narrow sense as a collector’s piece. 
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POVERTY IS NO protection from the collector’s 
plague. The unfrequented beach and field may 
reward a ruminating eye with carvings oddly 


reminiscent of renowned works, whilst other 


objects, of humble utility or of plastically odd 
sbiect: Twig figure (George Borchard) tenderness, to a preservative and perceptive eye 
yield an economical delight which time will 


increase. 


Object: beach pebble (Prof. C. Stone) 


Regimental pincushion (Michael Rothenstein) 
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Earthenware loving cup, Staffordshire, 18th cent. (V. & A.) 


THE STIFF, ELABORATELY dressed ladies on the late 17th- 
century English knife and fork are carved in ivory, the 
gallants on the loving cup are moulded, while the spirited 
groups below are themselves moulds, which gave shape to 
figures not, alas, so permanent as pottery, but made of 
honeycake to tempt the gourmet. 


Swiss wooden pastry mould, 18th cent. (Richard Carline) 


V. & A. Mus. 


Musical trophy, French, 


1770 (V & A.) 


Mahogany birdcage, c.1765 
& A.) 


RIS ve 


Corbel, 14th century (Dean of /Vells) 


THIS PAGE TEMPTS the collector’s 
magpie impulse with decorative ob- 
jects. made in wood. The birdcage has 
a purpose other than decoration, but 
in its conception as a miniature 
Georgian house fantasy far outweighs 
function. It is a masterpiece of the 
joiner’s art, while the exquisitely 
smooth and precise musical trophy and 
the noble though more _ roughly 
fashioned mediaeval corbel are sculp- 
tures. The trophy is pure decoration, 
while the corbel was intended to 


support a figure of the Virgin. 
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erican ‘Constitution’ mirror, 18th 
cent. (Evelyn Hardy) 


Hanging 


FUNCTION TODAY forbids 
eagles on mirrors and 
horns on clocks. Consis- 
tent with their maker, the 
simpler-minded machine, 
our reflections are now 
frameless, our clocks lack 
both frivolity and figures. 
Yet function alone, and 
latheturning, shapes the 


ingenious pair here. 


Burning glass, 19th 
cent. (Mrs Leonard ‘ ‘ 
Russell) Toilet mirror, 


cent. (V. & A.) 


clock, c. 1760. 


19th 


VV. & A) 


.Mahogany toilet mirror, c. 1785, with a silhouette portrait on glass by Mrs 
Beetham inset (V. & A.) 
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Hall chair, c. 1785. 


Bookcase, c. 1795. 


WHAT ANTIDOTE more delightful could be found 
to the angular austerity of modern furniture 
than the luxuriant curves and elegant scrolls of 
150 years ago? The instinct which prompted 
the graceful contour of the mirror and stool on 
the opposite page assumes a more sophisticated 
expression in the conventionalized plant orna- 
ment on the bookcase above and shows itself 
in more abandoned aspect in the undulating 
spokes of the wheel which makes the hall chair 
back. By 1820, the date of the cane chair, the 
riot of curves has already subsided into no 


more than a gentle outline. 


Beech chair, c. 1820 
(all V. & A.) 


THE OBJECTS SHOWN here are united by a common material, ivory, and by their 
miniature size, in the reproductions approximately life-size. The stiff convention 
of the African statuettes of Europeans (Richard Carline) contrasts oddly with the 
suavity and realism of the four netsukes above (Brian Robb), used by the Japanese 
to secure the cord by which articles are held in the sash about the waist. 


Burmese marionette (V, & A.) Dolls of all nations (Richard Carline) 


Model of a butcher’s shop, mid-19th cent. (V. & A.) 
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THE JUVENILE DRAMA 
Above: Two sheets of characters, published by West, from ‘The Secret Mine,’ 1812. 
Below: Last scene of West’s ‘Lodoiska, or the Captive Princess,’ 1824. (M. W. Stone) 
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ONLY SINCE ITS virtual disappearance in the 
| mid-nineteenth century has popular or folk 


art come to be esteemed and consequently 


collected. Intended for the childlike, and 
once despised as crude and uncultivated, its 
vivid and eloquent spontaneity now appeals. 
The artists of the juvenile drama, of the 
wool and glass pictures, are alike anony- 


mous, for that is a privilege of popular 


work, but their art, with its clear colour, its 
cffective disproportion and strong senti- 
ment, is as personal and as quaintly 


penetrating as the talk in a rural bar parlour. 


selow: Wool picture, late 19th cent. (Mrs Rose Faull.) Above: Glass picture of Nelson, 1805 (Mary Adair) 
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Paper picture, late 18th cent. (Mrs Barbara Barry) 


Dancing Girl, Chelsea porcelain, 1750 Two figures in Limbach porcelain, 1750. 


Chelsea porcelain figure, 1750. (all V. & A.) 


Pottery figures of Winter and Spring by Neale & Co., Hanley, 


Staffordshi 
pottery figur 
mid-19th ce 
(all V. & A. 
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Babes in the Wood, Staffordshire, 19th cent. 


Shepherd, earthenware. Ralph Wood 
factory, c. 1775 (V. & A.) 


TO OUR NATIVE talent the blunt limitations 
of common clay seem more sympathetic 
than the refined possibilities of porcelain 
paste: carefully unoriginal in the subtler 
material, in the less pretentious pottery 
English groups and figures are without 
parallel. The earlier pieces are credited to 
a craftsman or a pottery, but to the vivid 
Victorian figure only the term ‘Stafford- 


shire’ is applied. 


Lady Hester Stanhope (?), Staffordshire, 19th 
cent. 


r i ; V. t 
Staffordshire vase figure, 19th cent. Staffordshire figure, c. 1775 V. & A) 


Staffordshire group, early 19th cent. (V. & A.) 
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Red earthenware dish, Burslem, 1700 
(VV. & A.) 


Earthenware ‘Save-all,’ 1820 (Mrs Leonard 
Russell) 


Earthenware cat drinking- 
ae : 0(V. & A. vessel, Lambeth, 1676 
Maiolica jug, c. 1480 ( ) WV. & A) 


ENAMELS 
ERE AMONG THESE Bilston and Wednesbury enamels of the second half of the 18th century 


cent bottles, thimbles, cane head, bodkin case, snuff box and etul. (Schreiber collection, Victoria 
nd Albert Museum). 


are 


-orcelain teapot, Wor- 
‘ester, c. 1780 (Mary 
Adair) 


"Porcelain plate, English 
(Mary Adair) 


Cream jug, Staffordshire pottery, 1770. (V. & A.) Staffordshire pottery, c. 1740 (V. & A.) 


Cream-coloured earthenware cruet, Leeds, 18th cent. (Mary Adair) 


18th century drinking glass. Rummer, early 19th cent. 


Fruit dish, 18th cent. (a// V. & A.) 


BOHEMIAN GLASSES 


THESE TWO GLASSES were made in Bohemia during the 19th century. It is not, however, for their 
school or date that they are included here, but as the reward of one of the more irresistible encounters 
in the course of casual acquisition (Mary Adair). 

Old masters are beyond the reach of all but the few. It is still possible, however, for a private 
collector to acquire a Renoir (one is reproduced on the opposite page), and no field offers more 
opportunities for the expression of personal taste and conviction than that of contemporary painting. 


ie 


Renoir: Still Life (R. Bomford). 


erg 


Staffordshire pottery 
figure, c. 1740 (V. & A.) 


Adair) 


Maiolica plate, 1510 (V. & A.) 


n-enamelled earthenware 
que, Bristol, 18th cent. 
& A.) 


Wine glass, mid-18th cent. (V. & . 


aque glass hunting horn, mid-18th cent. (V. & A.) 


PREFERENTIAL 


Basoniana 


being extracts from the Journal of FRED BASON 


The First Day of the Year 


IT’S NO USE ME MAKING any New Year resolutions. I only break ’em. 
Last year I said I’d give up smoking, as I knew it wasn’t doing me any 
good. Six days later I was back again smoking like a kipper. Instead of 
a resolution I’ll make a wish: to find a companion of the other sex. 
Something in the Jane Russell style would suit me dandy, as long as she 
would get fond of me for myself and not for the reflection of the little 
limelight that comes my way. The fascination of contrasts! There’s me, 
five-feet-five—and I like ’em high, wide and upholstered. 

Michael Sadleir wrote me today a very kind letter saying R. C. Hutchin- 
son and me were the best things in last year’s SATURDAY BOOK. As boss 
of Constables, the publishers, he’s a bloke with opinions to respect. I’d 


THIS contribution and the three following touch on various aspects of our rough 
sland story, ranging as they do from Mr Bason’s impressions of life in the little 
ce Age we call the present to Mr Brodrick’s glance down the corridors of time 
o a Britain covered with an immense glacier. But it is not for a connection as 
listant as this that they are grouped together. Rather is it because each piece in 
its different’ way has given particular satisfaction to the editor of this book. 
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_ like to write a book for that firm—at any rate, the boss being a fan of 
mine is a blooming big help! Ivor Brown has promised to autograph 
that nice book of his, Master Sanguine, for me. I am now reading T he 
Chequer Board, by Nevile Shute. He really is a superb writer. I must 
get his autograph, and I think I must invest in his first editions. He looks 
like a gilt-edged investment. Chambers’ Journal to-day accepted an article 
off me. A step up the ladder. Strange that the first magazine I ever sold 
twenty-five years ago was a Chambers’ Journal . . . and here I am still 
selling books a quarter of a century later! 

My landlady gave me breakfast in bed for a New Year treat. That 
wonderful family, the Newingtons, of Spalding, Lincs (SATURDAY BOOK 
readers), have asked me to stay a week with them again this year. Bless 
them! 


Busy Day 

UP AT 8.30. WASHED AND breakfasted by 9.10. Got the post and read 
it till 9.30.. On a bus and over to the Strand Theatre to book a sixpenny 
stall outside the gallery for the first night of Dark Eyes. Lucky to get 
stall number 54, which means front row of gallery. Back on another 
bus; home at 11 a.m. Got out barrow, filled it with magazines and books, 
and pulled it to Bermondsey, reaching there at 11.45. Stayed there till 
1.40, taking 7s. 4d. (1s. for loan of barrow and 1s. for casual licence to 
stand in the gutter). Home at 2.20. Remove books and then take barrow 
back to its owner. Start midday meal at 3. Finish at 3.20. Answer 
four letters, pack the parcels of book orders and write invoices for same. 
Manage to get parcels and letters to the post office by 4.15 for the 4.30 
collection. Return to write a longer letter to a friend. Have tea and 
read the morning’s paper. (See that we are to be forced to join the new 
medical scheme, which will cost me 6s. 8d. a week as self-employed, under 
penalty of £10 a day fine. Who says we are free! I am forced to join 
and I don’t want to because I can ill afford 6s. 8d. a week.) Finish tea, the 
news and letter to a friend by 5.15. Have a very good wash down, put 
clean clothes on, and am out of house by 5.45. Bus to Strand. 
Arrive 6.5. We go in at 6.25. Play billed to start at 7 starts at 7.16. The 
amusing comedy over, I capture exclusively the autograph of George 
Sanders. Then go to stage door and get signatures of the author of the 
comedy plus eight others, including the enchanting Irina Baronova. 

Having got nine fresh autographs feel that my luck is in, so a taxi and 
I get to the Princes Theatre at 10.20. Five minutes wait and out come 
Marjorie Reynolds and Bonar Colleano. I get both their signatures and 
Bonar promises a photograph will be sent to me (I have one of his uncle 
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Con, the tightrope walker). Having got the two stars I do not wait for 
the lesser ones but run hard from the Princes to the Saville. Seven minutes 
wait and I am very lucky to get the signature of Ram Gopal, the dancer. 
Now nearly 11. Am tired. Walk down Charing Cross Road to Trafalgar 
Square. Wait eight minutes for No. 12 bus. In bed at 12. 


Well I Never! 


I WAS REMINDED TO-DAY OF something W. H. Davies told me years and 
years ago. He said that on one occasion he gave a reading of his latest 
poems at a posh house, and some old dame with a title came up to him 
afterwards and said, ‘I’m given to understand that you have actually 
worked with your own hands for a living like the common men one meets 
in the streets. How amazing! How very extraordinary!’ And Davies 
mimicked her wonderfully. Today something very much like this 
happened to me. I was struggling home with a sack of books on my 
back, hot and bothered (I have one decent suit but that’s for high days, 
holidays and social engagements). Outside me house was a proper posh 
car. I staggered up the steps to the front door, and was putting the key 
in the keyhole when a lady dressed up to the nines got out of the car and 
said, ‘Excuse me, are you Frederick Bason?’ ‘Yes, miss, or ma’am,’ 
I says. ‘Frederick Bason, the author?’ she asks again. “The same,’ I 
answers. ‘You write articles in the SATURDAY BOOK?’ ‘Oh, yes.’ And 
she said, ‘Well, I never!’—and with that gets back into the car and 
drives off. ; 

Who she was or why she called God above knows! 


Shall I ? 


AMONGST TO-DAY’S MAIL IS A letter from a woman who says she is 
twenty-five, intelligent, willing and ready for anything! Says she has 
read a great deal of my writing on and off and would very much like 
to meet me. She lives at Watford but would be willing to meet me any- 
where in London, on any date I care to make, in order to get to know 
me. It seems that she is herself an unsuccessful writer but loves good 
books and good writing. 

What shall I do? Shall I meet her? Will it be prudent? God knows 
I want a nice young lady to take out and about. But—there’s the rub! 
There always is a ‘but’ in these things. She reads as if she fits the bill 
exactly, but does a lady say she’s willing and ready for anything to a 
man she has never met? My landlady says ‘No.’ My landlady says a 
lady might show her readiness at the right time and in the right place, 
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but she wouldn’t say so in black and white, for that invitation would be 
a man’s complete defence if anything that wasn’t ‘quite nice’ did happen. 
My landlady is a wise lady of fifty-five, and I reckon I'll stand by her 
opinion. .. . And yet? Am I passing by a very nice decent girl who 
would share my pleasures and successes—and my moods and possible 
failures? I’ve read the letter three times. It reads too much like a 
dream come true. At my age—forty-one—one doesn’t jump. . . . I have 
now burnt the letter. I just don’t know how to reply, and so the willing 
lady of Watford must take the absence of an answer for a shy man’s “No, I 
don’t think I'll jump. You'll find the anything you are ready for right in 
Watford.’ 


Hero of my Schooldays 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE CAME MY WaAy last night. I was invited by Tom 
Morgan, who in his day was the greatest amateur boxer in England, to 
visit the Lynn Boxing Club, which happens to have its headquarters right 
here in Walworth. And although it has been running fifty-four years, 
this was my first visit. When I went in Tom’s fellow-instructor was intro- 
duced to me—‘This is Matt Wells.’ I was pleased! I reckon it is close 
on thirty years since I last had a chat with Matt Wells. He was the 
. hero of my schooldays, the first boxer whose autograph I ever got and 
the first I ever saw train. He used to go running and walking in a gaudy 
sweater and a loud-looking cap and kid gloves all around the streets I 
spent my schooldays in. Often and often I had the privilege of running 
and walking with him, and I'd be in my glory. 

Matt Wells was the lightweight champion of England in 1911, conquer- 
ing Freddy Welsh and winning the Lonsdale Belt. When he retired he 
managed a pub opposite The Ring, Blackfriars, and still kept in training 
—and I followed him around. He naturally frequented The Ring, where 
attaching myself to Matt as he strolled in, I would say if ever stopped, 
‘Pm with Mr. Wells’-—and in I’d go as well. Matt was, and still is,.2 
very good-natured bloke. And a witty one! He looks more like an 
ex-boxer than anyone would think possible, and has a couple of the most 
glorious fat ears on show. Pointing to his ears last night, he remarked, 
‘They said, friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. I lent ’em 
mine—and look what they did to ’em!’ 

Matt gave me last night a copy of his book Come Out F ighting, and on 
the very first page I read, ‘Strolling along Westmoreland Road one day 
I chanced upon a hooligan who was interfering with a milkman and, 
feeling quixotic, intervened and remonstrated with the tough. He, some- 
what naturally, I suppose, resented my intervention and attempted to 
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‘Matt Wells was the lightweight champion of England in 1911, conquering 
Freddy Welsh and winning the Lonsdale Belt. . . . I must get my friend 
Albert Houthuesen, the artist, to draw a picture of Matt.’ 


translate his resentment into action. Side-stepping, I aimed a heavy blow 
at his middle, connected, and made him lose all interest in the subsequent 
proceedings. The milkman, apparently astonished, patted me on the 
back and asked if I would like to join a boxing club. My reply was, 
“T’d love to.”” And so young Matt Wells joined the Lynn—in 1902.’ Now 
I don’t quote this for its style, which is pretty high-toned, but because 
all this happened in the Westmoreland Road I have lived in for over 
forty years. In my road Matt started his career, and last night I found 
him again! He’s not a chicken now, but he can still out-run, out-walk 
and out-punch any man of his age in England. He (with Tom Morgan) 
helps to keep the youth of Walworth fit—and off the streets. I was 
amazed to see the vim and vitality, the sweat and the blood last night 
at the Lynn. And what a wonderful old boy Matt is, with his ramrod 
back, rosy cheeks and hairy chest and arms; and what a pleasure to see 
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that one’s schoolboy hero hasn’t ‘gone back.’ Still fighting, still teach- 
ing the young ’uns exactly how to do it as he did it himself forty years 
ago! I must get my friend Albert Houthuesen,. the artist, to draw a 
picture of Matt, so that readers with sporting interests will realize that 
Matt Wells is still in the ring. 

When the Club had closed somebody insisted on taking me to a pub 
and treating me—I hadn’t been inside a pub for years. Four ports I 
had—and I staggered home very tipsy. Tipsy for the first time in my 
life! I now know what a fat head and the morning after the night before 
is. What with Matt’s thick ears and my thick head—but still, a memor- 
able night. 

LATER. Houthuesen has done the drawing, and you will find it 
reproduced here. It’s first-class! But then Albert is a wonderful artist. 
I must go to the Tate Gallery one day to see his pictures there. 


London Life 


I WAS PASSING THROUGH St. James’s Square on the way to St. James’s 
Theatre, to see the celebrities come out of a first night, when a woman 
stopped me and asked for a cigarette as she was dying for a smoke. 
Knowing what it is like to be dying in that way, I gave her one. With- 
out a thank you she asked for a light, so I gave her my box of matches. 
Having lit the fag she asked me if I’'d care to go along with her for a 
nice time. I said that I hadn’t the time or the inclination. She then 
asked me if I’d like a nice kiss for a shilling, and I said I could kiss 
myself for nothing! Then she said, “Well, will you buy a box of matches 
for twopence?’ And she held out my own box of matches! I saw red. 
I snatched the box with one hand, and my cigarette from her overripe 
lips with the other, and stamping on the fag said, “Would you like to 
know the blooming time—for threepence? It’s time you realized the 
Yanks have gone home!’ And off I went. 

Didn’t she swear! And her all dressed up in the New Look and with - 
a fur coat what cost some blighter all of £500! On I went to the theatre 
and was lucky enough to get the autograph of Eric Portman, who tried 


to sign his name with my pen the wrong way up. That play must have 
disturbed him! 


We Love Policemen in Walworth 


CROWD SIT ON P.c.—When a policeman tried to arrest a man who 
had thrown a brick through the window of a gown shop at Walworth 
Road, S.E., late last night, a crowd of people set upon the constable and 
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pinned him to the ground while the man escaped.—Reynolds News, 
February 29, 1948. 


Well, Well ! 


| IN JANUARY Reynolds News published a letter from me in which I said 
. that if the present heavyweight champion of Germany thought he could 
beat Mills or Woodcock he should be given the opportunity to have a 
go: sport should be international and not a matter of politics. And as 
an afterthought I added that if this German heavyweight did beat either, 
I should have much pleasure in asking for his autograph! To-day, via 
the Sports Editor of Reynolds, I have been sent two pictures of the 
heavyweight champion of Germany specially autographed for me in 
Hamburg by this here heavyweight. Never seen a better example of 
putting the cart before the blooming horse. Now he has only to beat 
Woodcock or Mills! 


Before I Forget 


I WAS OUT BOOK HUNTING to-day. My stock of ‘sure’ sellers is a little 
low, for I like to keep it around the 2,000 vol. mark at all times. So I 
popped over to Streatham to a pal in a wardrobe shop—he kindly keeps 
exclusively for me any books he gets—and he usually gets very clean 
ones. He had eleven for me—three by my friend L. A. G. Strong, two 
by Michael Sadleir, four pocket editions of Kipling, a nice occult book, 
and finally an attractive modern reproduction of A’Beckett’s Comic 
History of England. 1 hadn’t had a Comic History for nineteen years. 
It brought with it a memory. 

Nineteen years ago I had a little bookshop, and to it came a lady who 
asked me to go to her house to see her lodger, a customer of mine, who 
was ‘poorly.’ It was a dismal, untidy room, that second floor back, and 
it looked out on to a blank factory wall. The chap was lying in bed, 
and it took only a minute to see that he was far more hungry than actually 
ill. He was practically starving and he was broke: owed three weeks’ 
rent and had had nothing to eat for two days save three or four lumps 
of sugar and a stale bun. But it was the rent that worried him—he 
didn’t want to be turned out. Would I buy a few books? I looked at 
them—some were junk, but there was a remarkably fine first edition of 
the Comic History in parts, and the coloured plates were spotless. It was 
a joy to see such a clean set. I told the chap I thought I could ease his 
problem, for I was pretty positive that in New Oxford Street I could get 
him £12 to £14 for that choice set. I gave him a fag and said I was 
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going out to see to it. In little over an hour I was back—got ten guineas 
for the Comic History. 1 spent the odd ten shillings on food for the chap 
and with much pleasure gave him ten one pound notes. He broke down 
and cried. Three days later he came into my shop looking a bit sheepish, 
with three or four books under his arm. Would I care to buy some 
books, as he was stony broke? ‘But, hell, man, I gave you a tenner only 
a few days ago,’ I said. He knew all about that, but he’d been told a 
cert winner at the White City: it could fall down and then get up and 
win, this favourite at 7 to 4. Well, he had put £8 on it, and lost. He 
put £1 on another dog, and that lost as well. Finally he put 5s. on a 
10 to 1 outsider, and that had lost by a nose. So there was £9 5s. left 
at the White City, and still he hadn’t even paid his rent. I won’t repeat 
the words I used to him. I didn’t buy his books and I never saw him 
again. And didn’t want to! 


A Note on Ballet 


I WAS FORTY BEFORE I HAD a bash at ballet—always thought it was arty- 
arty and for daffodils. But, having been, I am for thinking it is the 
goods, and I’m going again often. I now often stand at the stage door 
at Covent Garden getting the autographs of ballet stars. The first auto- 
graph of this kind I got was Margot Fonteyn’s, and I’m afraid I was 
just a tiny bitrude. You see, she had scrawled an absolutely undecipher- 
able signature, so I says to her, ‘Miss, your bank manager wouldn’t pass 
that. Would you kindly oblige and do it again on the opposite page.’ 
And being a dear kind person, she did so. And when she’d finished the 
gentleman who was esquiring her said, ‘Margot, that’s not better—it’s 
only bigger.’ And Margot shrugged her shoulders in such a graceful way, 
and with a smile returned my book, saying, ‘I’m sorry.’ Ballet is a delight 
to watch. Bason is blowed backwards with ballet! 


The Boy Who Likes Animals 


I WAS SEATED IN OUR LOCAL Faraday Gardens (forgive the word 
‘gardens, there’s not a single flower there) reading The Bay, by L. A. G. 
Strong, when a boy came up to me and said, ‘Look, mister. This dove 
is proper ill.” The boy, who was about twelve, was a funny looking, 
good-looking youngster, and he carried the pigeon like a girl carries her 
favourite doll. I looked at the pigeon and said, ‘Perhaps it’s got the 
bellyache.’ But the kid would have none of that, for he replied, ‘Oh, no, 
mister—it’s his wings that are ill.’ I took the pigeon from him and gave 
it the once-over, but the kid obviously looked to me to do something 
more. But I couldn’t see what was wrong, for I had never before in 
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my life handled a pigeon—it’s not the sort of bird I go in for. I put 
the pigeon on the seat between us, and it lay as if dead. The kid began 
to snivel. Something had to be done. I wrote a note on an endpaper 
torn from The Bay (which is a wicked thing for a bookseller to do, but 
I just hadn’t a scrap of paper on me) saying, ‘Please give this boy any 
sort of harmless ointment or coloured water to rub on a pigeon, and 
give him some pastilles or something with the change.’ Wrapping a 
bob into the paper, I instructed him to go to the chemist’s nearby. He 
was back within ten minutes, and as I sat and read my novel he sat at 
my side, rubbing some white stuff from a bottle all over the pigeon and 
talking to it—‘This will make you better. I’m not hurting you. You'll 
soon be well.? He even opened the bird’s mouth and stuffed in a sweet, 
and he seemed very happy looking after the sick creature. 

After perhaps half an hour of gentle administration of the lotion, I 
reckoned the pigeon was either quite well or quite dead. I gave it the 
once-over again. It was quite dead. I broke the news gently. The boy 
was upset. I sent him across to a tobacconist for a little box. We made 
a tiny grave behind the entrance to the air-raid shelter in the park, and 
the boy wouldn’t fill the hole in until I’'d said a prayer for the dove. So 
I said, “We are sending this here dove to You and we hope You will 
give it Your best attention. AMEN.’ That pleased the boy, and he buried 
the pigeon in the Player’s carton. I went back to The Bay and he went 
out of the park sucking a sweet. 

Just as I was leaving some half an hour later, to go home to tea, he 
came running up to me again. ‘Mister, mister! Look!’ And he had 
in his arms the dirtiest, mangiest diseased cat you ever did see. It turned 
me off the thought of me tea to see that blooming cat. ‘It’s ill, mister, 
it’s proper ill!’ he said. I said he’d be ill as well if he hugged it for long, 
and took it from him and put it down, and it ran across the park and 
over the wall. The boy looked at me sorrowfully. ‘It was proper ill, 
mister, it was. What’s the difference,’ he asked, ‘between a dove and a 
cat when both are ill?” ‘The answer, little boy, is a lemon!’ was all I 
could think of in reply. And I left him pondering over that one. 

I would not have recorded this incident but for the epilogue. The 
pigeon incident happened a week ago, and to-day, having some proofs 
to check, I sat again in Faraday Gardens. Cor luv a duck, that kid 
came up to me again, and this time he’d not only a cat in his arms, but 
a fish in a jampot and a frog in his pocket! Fortunately all the zoo 
seemed to be healthy, and he looked so picturesque that I had the inspira- 
tion to take his name and address and then tell Albert about him. Albert 
agreed with me that the boy might make a picture (Albert is cautious), 
and said he’d go to see him. So I left the whole thing to my artist friend. 

LATER: Albert says the boy will make an interesting study, and as 
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Albert has a very nice playful cat the kid will no doubt be very happy 
as he sits for his picture. STILL LATER: I like the picture of the boy who 
likes animals—it’s just like him. Hope you like it too. 


Mae West Regrets 


I WROTE A FRIENDLY LETTER to Mae West, at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, in which I said I’d often heard her say ‘Come up and see me 
sometime’ and now I wondered if it would be a bit of a change for her 
if she’d come down and see me some time—and have a cup of char and 
a nice chat about this and that. I told her I was a working-class chap 
who sells books for a living (and does a little writing as a sideline when 
the weather’s too bad to have the barrow out). I said that I was forty- 
one, a bachelor, and no relation in size to Bruce Woodcock—being, in 
fact, the same size as Napoleon! And I ended by asking her for an 
autographed photograph. I got a reply five days later. Miss West 
thanked me for my kind invitation but pressure of engagements made 
it impossible for her to accept. She had much pleasure in sending me 
an autographed photograph, which she hoped I would accept. The letter 
came via her secretary. Of course, it was a chance in a million. But 
if you don’t take chances no one comes up to see you sometime—and 
you have your tea alone. 


Pretty Funny Fanmail, [sn’t It ? 


Mr. Enoch K. ODoi, 
c/o Fred. A. ODoi, Esqr, 
Accr Academy 
P.O.Box 501, Accra 
January, 48 
DEAR UNKNOWN friend—In reading a certain book called A‘SAT 
BOOK’ and I came across yorur lovely article and address I am the 
stamps collector in Gold coast, and I want to keep a lovely friend with 
you. I am very glad when I have got your lovely name and the addrss. 
Please try to send me a photograph of yourself and the S.C.E.C. addresses 
book. In few days ago I have sick very bad, so that I cant send you 
any stamps in my first letter. But, I will try to send you more stamps 
in my next letter kindly reply me as soon as you receive this letter. I wait- 
ing to you. Yours faithfully friend 
Enoch K. ODoi 


MY REPLY: It’s nice to know that you’ve enjoyed my work in THE 
SATURDAY BOOK, and I hope you will like my future work in it. I can't 
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write a long reply as I have so much to do, but I appreciate a letter from 
so far away. Good Luck. 
c/o Philip Major Flescher, Esq. 
P.O.Box 190 
Accra. G.C. 
March. 48 


MR. BASON—I received your letter with great thanks. I know you have 
no time to write me; but yet, as a friend you will get little chance to write 
me. As you said, you dont like Gold Coast news, I think it better to 
avoid mentioning it to you. I hope casablanca is a very fund place of 
enjoyment. It is a mistake for me to use your name like that. I creat 
for pardon. Give me some hints about the Boxing of Tommy and 
Braddock. As for Joe Louise he is well known to be a good Boxer. 
I will not send you newspapers again as you dont read them. I have 
collect cigarettes cards I want to send them to you. Did you like them. 
Please don’t take our school address always take this new address. Earth- 
quake occured in Gold Coast damage houses and killed people. We 
are not well in our town we fell asleep in tents and playgrounds, because 
every time he occured. And if you live in your house and he occured 
you will die. You don’t know wether your house will be break and 
fell unto you. So we don’t sleep or live in our houses. I am learning 
my lessons. Best compliments to you. Urgent reply please. 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
Jacob A. Annan. 


Amazing thing, the reply comes from another person! 


Collar Studs and So On 


POPPED INTO CONSTABLES and had half an hour’s chat with Michael 
Sadleir. I was able to sell him some fifty tissue-paper souvenirs of events 
during the last fifty years. Asked him fifty bob. He said, ‘Very cheap, 
Yl buy them. I don’t know what on earth I’m going to do with them, 
but eee mine.’ So I made ten shillings, which was a nice afternoon’s 
work. 

He told me he knows a bloke who collects back collar studs. When 
he finds one of the 1860 period, brown with age and looking like ivory, 
he goes crazy with delight. So I told MS. of the bloke down in Berk- 
shire who collects toilet paper—the whole lot is in neat albums marked 
with the countries of origin. He even has royal toilet paper, mono- 
grammed and all! 
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Mr. S. says when we’re both in THE SATURDAY BOOK we’ll autograph 
each other’s copies. He didn’t want a book I’m writing on how to make 
toys at no cost whatever, but rang up another publisher on my behalf. 
I am for saying that Michael Sadleir is an English gentleman. 


Taking a Photograph 


TODAY A CHAP COMES FROM Odhamis Press in a car and he says, ‘Can 
I take your photograph?’ I says, ‘For how much?’ And he says, ‘For 
a few minutes!’ So I says, ‘How much do I get for getting up from 
this chair and putting some brilliantine on me little bit of hair and part- 
ing it neat and then coming back and looking thoughtful as I say the 
word cheese’-—which Madeleine Carroll once told me was the word to 
say just as your photograph is being taken, and then it turns out a ‘quiet 
smile.’ 

The bloke says I shall get 21s. and a copy of the photo, and I says 
‘O.K.’ I get myself up like a film star and come back. While he’s getting 
his camera ready we have a chat on this and that, and he puts a question 
to me about the war that rather stumps me. So I scratch my head, puzzled, 
while I’m thinking out the answer, and he suddenly says, ‘Ready?’ and 
takes the photograph. And when it’s over I see in the glass that me 
little bit of hair is as rough as a doormat. I dread looking at that picture! 


Peter Pan Earns Half a Crown 


ON TUESDAY I HAD A LOOK in at I Remember Mama (and I shall 
remember the old girl). When this Van Druten play was over I went 
round to the stage door to get the autograph of Mady Christians, the 
American star (although I thought Mary Clare would have done the 
job equally as well and probably would not have been so expensive to 
the management). Well, at the stage door was a bloke who kept popping 
his head out and saying, ‘Have you seen the fireman?’ So I said, “No, 
I ain’t. Where’s the fire?’ And he said, ‘There ain’t no fire, but the 
fireman has gone to find a taxi.’ After a while I looks full at the bloke 
and I recognize him as Henry Edwards, the famous film star of years 
ago. So when he pops out again I says, ‘Is your wife Chrissie White 
here with you?’ And he says, ‘Yes, she is.’ So I says, ‘O.K. The fire- 
man is probably looking at a fire, but I'll chase a taxi for you. You 
hold hard on to my autograph album—and get me the autograph of 
your wife, ana sign it yourself as well.’ So off I goes. 

Now one thing about being familiar with the West End is that you 
know where to find a taxi. It took me two minutes to locate one outside 
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a snack bar in Covent Garden. I tell the driver he’s got celebrities to 
drive home, and that gets him, and soon we’re back at the Aldwych stage- 
door. I call out, ‘Taxi is here! Come and get»it!’ And out troop 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwards and daughter (it was her first West-End stage 
appearance). ‘Have you got my album, and is it signed?’ I ask. “Yes, 
we've signed it,’ says Henry Edwards. ‘Thank you very much. Here’s 
2s. 6d. Buy yourself another album to-morrow, sonny.’ Sonny! 
SONNY! I’m forty-one! 


In Darkest Walworth 


I ALWAYS SEEM TO BE DOING things for the first time these days. 
Tonight I visited the Walworth branch of Toc H. I hadn’t known there 
was such a thing—and yet for years it’s been running its meetings and 
doing amazing good work from its headquarters less than one hundred 
yards from my home! It was a lively, happy meeting of sixteen men 
of various ages—a band of brothers. Several things amused me. The 
secretary had been trying to get films to show to old people in the local 
institutions, and said, ‘I have been in touch with the British Gas Chamber. 

. . Chamber—Gas Chamber—that can’t be right. Half a mo’... 
(a look at some papers). . . . ‘Ah, I have it—the British Gas Council!’ 
And a little later the vital question arose whether a dramatic society had 
a right to be offended at being addressed as a concert party. Personally 
I'd have said it was very much yes—but some seemed to think it depended 
upon how dramatic the dramatic society was! 

I spent exactly one hour in the pleasant company of Toc H, and that 
was twice as long as I’d expected to remain. I found their ceremony of 
the Light and the simple prayers for their departed comrades very impres- 
sive, and I left with a feeling that there is much good being done in 
Walworth. Yet at the other end of the borough, around the Elephant 
and Castle, I am for betting that a dozen men were that very night 
planning robberies. 


Down Our Street 


AREA OF BRAWLS AND CRIMINALS.—Alderman Mrs A. H. S. Hendries 
(Tory), at Southwark Council meeting on Wednesday, said the West- 
moreland Road district was like the black hole of Calcutta, and they 
were frequently hearing of people being assaulted after dark here. The 
district was getting a bad name. ‘Why not have every other light in 
Walworth Road, and more lights in the side streets.’ she said. 
~ Cllr H. T. Chadwell said it was the Council’s policy to keep the main 
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roads well lighted all night because they were used by a large amount of 
traffic, especially newspaper vans. The sidestreet lights went out at 
midnight. ‘I suggest there is nothing low or terrible about the Westmore- 
land Road district,’ he said—South London Press, April 9, 1948. 


Four of Us were Caught 


TODAY I GOT CAUGHT FOR two bob. An old woman knocked at the 
door this morning and asked if I’d buy a rare Bible. The ‘rare’ Bible 
was of about 1850 and filthy dirty. I said it was worthless. She told 
a pitiful tale. I gave hef two shillings for it to get rid of her and her 
blooming tears on me doorstep. This afternoon I visited a fellow book- 
seller and in talk told him of the old girl and her Bible. It turned out 
that he had also given her half a crown, and chucked her Bible into the 
salvage bag. Seeing we’d both been caught, he rang up two booksellers 
in nearby districts, and, dash it all, they'd given one shilling and one 
shilling and sixpence respectively for Bibles from an old lady who’d told 
a pitiful tale yesterday. 

Anyone else bringing rare volumes of this kind to 152 Westmoreland 
Road, Walworth, will be told exactly where they can put them! 


Grand National Night 


HEAVEN PROTECT ME, a woman has sent me a manuscript that’s a mess 
of, I reckon, 180,000 words: it’s a damn big parcel. Would I read it? 
Would I ‘touch it up’ here and there? Would I sell it on twenty per 
cent commission? It’s called This Age of Misery. As for me, I’m miser- 
able enough meself, as the horse I had two bob on did not win the 
National. It will cost me a shilling to-morrow to return the MS. unread. 


The Bow of Ribbon 


SHE WAS ONLY A VERY LITTLE girl. Her age was probably eight. She 
came to my bookstall with a dozen horribly dilapidated ‘rubbish’ books, 
wanting to sell them. I explained that they were worthless for anything 
except salvage (and, in all probability, they were salvage books that had 
a little while before been piled against a dustbin awaiting the dustman). 
As she looked very disappointed I gave her a bob for the books and 
put them down at the side of my barrow to give away to some old lady 
who hadn’t enough money to buy even at my cheap prices (if I get nine- 
pence for a book I’m doing very well indeed). The girl politely thanked 
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me for the shilling and, all smiles, went off clutching it tightly. Two 
stalls further away from me is a man who sells tapes, cottons, silks, and 
ribbons in flaming colours. The child stopped, struck by the display. 
She seemed to be weighing up a problem, looking at the ribbons and 
then at the shilling. Suddenly her mind was made up. She handed 
over the shilling to the man and pointed to a roll of an amazingly brilliant 
yellow ribbon. The man measured and cut off what seemed to me a 
really liberal amount and handed it over to her. She stood there with 
the ribbon in her hand, then pointed to a mirror which was hanging from 
a strut at the side of the stall and which was quite three feet above her 
(sometimes the man sells hats at around 2s. 6d. each, and ladies naturally 
need a mirror when they’re trying on a hat). The mirror was untied and 
the man obligingly placed it on the stall for her to use. But she picked 
it up and gave it to him to hold for her, and, being a good sort, he did 
so. Then she uncoiled the ribbon and, pushing forward her ginger hair, 
made for herself a huge bow, pulling the corners up so that the bow 
seemed to stick right up in the air while the ends trailed halfway down 
her back. Twice she adjusted the bow. Then she said, ‘Thank you, 
it will do,’ and off she went down the street as pleased as a peacock. 
I’m sure no other kid in Bermondsey had such a bow. I'll go further and 
say I don’t suppose there was another girl in the whole of London with 
such a bow in her hair on that sunny morning. 

I was pleased not only because I gave her the wherewithal but because 
inside one of those books was an autographed photograph of Ramon 
Novarro, who was the Charles Boyer of the films when I was a boy. And 
although I possess eleven thousand signatures, Novarro’s was one I’d 
missed. 


Ta-ta! 


SO ENDS MY FOURTH SUCCESSIVE appearance in THE SATURDAY BOOK. 
An all-time record! I haven’t changed much in those four years—still 
sell books and magazines, still wear a cap, but now possess a trilby for 
special occasions, still single, and-often wish I wasn’t—yet friends say 
I don’t know how well off I am being a bachelor. The address is still 
152 Westmoreland Road, Walworth, S.E.17, and I hope this finds you 
as it leaves me—not too satisfied but happy to be alive. See you next 
year, I hope. 

AFTERTHOUGHT. I do wish James Agate was alive! He started me 
keeping a Journal. On the very first night the Whitehall Theatre opened 
he said, ‘Freddy Bason, start keeping a diary of your doings—and some 
day it will probably keep you!’ 


The Mathematician on Cricket 
by C. P. SNOW 


a 


—— 


BOVE all, G. H. Hardy was a man of genius. He was one of the 
great pure mathematicians of the world: in his own life-time he 
4 altered the whole course of pure mathematics in this country. He 
.4 was also a man whose intelligence was so brilliant, concentrated, 
and clear that by his side anyone else’s seemed a little muddy, a 
little pedestrian and confused. No one ever spoke to him for five minutes 
without feeling that, whatever genius means, here was one born with it. 
And no one ever spoke to him for five minutes—not even serious-minded 
Central European mathematicians—without hearing a remark about the 
game of cricket. Others may have gained as much delight from cricket 
as he did; no one can possibly have gained more. His creative 
mathematics was, as he wrote himself in A Mathematician’s Apology, 
the one great sustained happiness of his life; but cricket, from his child- 
hood until he died in 1947 at the age of seventy, was his continual 
refreshment. 

It was to that fact that I owed my friendship with him. I remember 
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vividly the first time we met. He had just returned to Cambridge to 
occupy the Sadleirian chair, and was dining as a guest in Christ's. He 
was then in his early fifties, and his hair was already grey, above skin 
so deeply sunburned that it stayed a kind of Red Indian bronze. His 
face was beautiful—with high cheek bones, thin nose, spiritual and 
austere but capable of dissolving into convulsions of internal, gamin- 
like amusement. He had opaque brown eyes, bright as a bird’s—a kind 
of eye not uncommon among those with a gift for conceptual thought. 
I thought that night that Cambridge was a town where the streets were 
full of unusual and distinguished faces, but even there Hardy’s could 
not help but stand out. 

As we sat round the combination-room table after dinner, someone 
said that Hardy wanted to talk to me about cricket. I had only been 
elected a year, but the pastimes of even the very young fellows were 
soon detected, in that intimate society. I was taken to sit by him—never 
introduced, for Hardy, shy and self-conscious in all formal actions, had 
a dread of introductions. He just put his head down, as it were in a 
butt of acknowledgment, and without any preamble whatever began: 

‘You’re supposed to know something about cricket, aren’t you?’ 

Yes, I said, I knew something. 

Immediately he proceeded to put me through a moderately stiff viva. 
Did I play? What did I do? I half-guessed that he had a horror of 
persons who devotedly learned their Wisden’s backwards but who, on the 
field, could not distinguish between an off-spinner and short-leg. I 
explained, in some technical detail, what I did with the ball. He 
appeared to find the reply partially reassuring, and went on to more 
tactical questions. Whom should I have chosen as captain for the last 
test a year before (in 1930)? If the selectors had decided that Snow was 
the man to save us, what would have been my strategy and tactics? 
(‘You are allowed to act, if you are sufficiently modest, as non-playing 
captain.’) And so on, oblivious to the rest of the table. He was quite 

absorbed. The only way to measure someone’s knowledge, in Hardy’s 
view, was to examine him. If he had bluffed and then wilted under the 
questions, that was his look-out. First things came first, in that brilliant 
and concentrated mind. It was necessary to discover whether I should 
be tolerable as a cricket companion. Nothing else mattered. In the end 
he smiled with immense charm, with child-like openness, and said that 
Fenner’s might be bearable after all, with the prospect of some reasonable 
conversation. 

Except on special occasions, he still did mathematics in the morning, 
even in the cricket season, and did not arrive at Fenner’s until after lunch. 
He used to walk round the cinderpath with a long, loping, heavy-footed 
stride (he was a slight spare man, physically active), head down, hair, tie, 
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sweaters, papers, all flowing, a figure that caught everyone’s eye. (‘There 
goes a Greek poet, I'll be bound,’ once said some cheerful farmer as 
Hardy passed the scoreboard.) He made for his favourite place, at the 
Wollaston Road end, opposite the pavilion, where he could catch every 
ray of sun—for he was impatient when any moment of sunshine went by 
and he was prevented from basking in it. In order to deceive the sun into 
shining, he brought with him, even on a fine May afternoon, what he 
called his ‘anti-God battery.’ This consisted of three or four sweaters, an 
umbrella belonging to his sister, and a large envelope containing mathema- 
tical manuscripts, such as a Ph.D. dissertation, a paper which he was 
refereeing for the Royal Society, or some tripos answers. He would then 
explain, if possible to some clergyman, that God, believing that Hardy 
expected the weather would change and give him a chance to work, 
counter-suggestibly arranged that the sky should remain cloudless. 

There he sat. To complete his pleasure in a long afternoon watching 
cricket, he liked the sun to be shining and a companion to join in the 
fun. But he was never bored by any cricket in any circumstances; he was 
fond of saying that no one of any vitality, intellectual or other, should 
know what it was like to be bored. As for being bored at cricket, that 
was manifestly impossible. He had watched the game since, as a child, 
he had gone to the Oval in the great days of Surrey cricket, with Tom 
Richardson; Lockwood, Abel in their prime: as a schoolboy at Win- 
chester, an undergraduate at Trinity, with W. G. in his Indian summer 
and Ranjitsinjhi coming on the scene: through Edwardian afternoons, 
when Hardy was already recognized as one of the mathematicians of the 
age: in the Parks at Oxford after the first war, the serenest time of his 
whole life: and now in the ’thirties at Fenner’s, his delight in the game 
as strong as ever. 

His first interest was technical. He was secretly irritated when people 
assumed that he knew every record in cricket history; in fact, his book- 
knowledge was considerable but in no way remarkable; it was greater 
than mine, but less than that of several acquaintances. He had been a 
creative person all his life, without the taste for that kind of recondite 
scholarship. He was far more occupied with the backswing of the man 
at that moment batting, or the way in which one could make a legbreak 
dip, or the difference between the hooking mechanism of Bradman and 
Sutcliffe. His interest was primarily a games player’s, and not a scholar’s. 
He himself had an unusually fine eye, and when well into the sixties could 
still offdrive or make an old-fashioned square leg sweep with astonishing 
certainty. Asked who lived the most enviable of lives, he would have 
said, quite simply, a creative mathematician—for he knew that no one 
could have led a life more creatively satisfying than his own. His second 
choice would not have been a scientist (for science he had surprisingly 
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little sympathy): I think he would have said instead a first-rate creative 
writer. And I am sure his third choice would have been a great batsman. 

His second interest was in tactics, in that whole area of small decisions 
—about bowling changes, field-placings, batting orders, and the like— 
in which cricket is so rich. This was an interest which in exciting matches 
sometimes occupied him entirely. He used to say that P. G. H. Fender’s 
famous passage about the last day of the Fourth Test in the 1928-9 
series was the finest expression of sheer intellectual agony in any language. 

The point was this: there was nothing in the game, Australia needed 
about 100 to win with 5 wickets to fall, and J. C. White was the only 
effective bowler on the English side. White was bowling, of course, slow 
left arm, pitching on the leg and middle and going away a bit. Chapman 
had set a field with a fine leg to stop the glance for a single, but with 
no short leg to stop the push. The Australians kept making these safe 
singles. Fender’s agony grew. Why could not the captain see that, if 
one cannot block both places, one should in all sanity block the safe 
push and leave the glance open, when it is the riskier of the two strokes 
against a bowler as accurate as White? Fender was, naturally, worried 
about the result as the singles kept creeping up: but chiefly he was dis- 
mayed by anyone missing such a pure intellectual point. At last lunch- 
time came. It is not stated in the book, but one imagines a desperate 
piece of lucid exposition from Fender. After lunch there was a short leg 
instead of a fine leg. Fender settled down in intellectual content; in the 
description, it comes almost as an anti-climax when England win by 11 
runs. 

With Hardy, it would have been just the same. I have sat by him, 
and seen him distressed for half-an-hour over some similar tactical blind- 
ness. How was it possible for a sentient human being to miss such a 
clear, simple, beautiful point? 

Everything Hardy did was light with grace, order, a sense of style. 
To those competent to respond, I have been told, his mathematics gave 
extreme aesthetic delight; he wrote, in his own clear and unadorned 
fashion, some of the most perfect English of our time (of which samples 
can be read in A Mathematician’s Apology or the preface to Ramanujan). 
Even his handwriting was beautiful; the Cambridge University Press had 
the inspiration to print a facsimile on the dust-jacket of the Apology. It 
was natural that he should find much formal beauty in cricket, which is 
itself a game of grace and order. But he found beauty after his own 
style, not anyone else’s. He was deeply repelled by all the ‘literary’ 
treatment of the game; he did not want to hear about white flannels on 
the green turf, there was nothing he less wanted to hear: he felt that 
Mr. Neville Cardus, despite gifts which Hardy was too fair-minded to 
deny; had been an overwhelmingly bad influence on the cricket writing 
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of the last twenty years. Fender, analytical, informed, alive with intel- 
lectual vitality and a nagging intellectual integrity, was by a long way 
Hardy’s favourite cricket writer. Fender has an involved and parentheti- . 
cal style, which bears a faint family resemblance to Proust and Henry 
James. Hardy commented that all three were trying to say genuinely 
difficult things, but that Fender, like Proust and unlike Henry James, had 
within his chosen field an instinct for the essential. 


TECHNIQUE, TACTICS, FORMAL BEAUTY—those were the deepest attrac- 
tions of cricket for Hardy. But there were two others, which to many 
who have sat within earshot must have seemed more obvious. Of these 
minor attractions, one was his relish for the human comedy. He would 
have been the first to disclaim that he possessed deep insight into any 
particular human being. That was a novelist’s gift; he did not pretend 
to compete. But he was the most intelligent of men, he had lived with 
his eyes open and read much, and he had obtained a good generalized 
sense of human nature—robust, indulgent, satirical, and utterly free from 
moral vanity. He was spiritually candid as few men are, and he had a 
mocking horror of pretentiousness, self-righteous indignation, and the 
whole stately pantechnicon of the hypocritical virtues. Now cricket, the 
most beautiful of games, is also the most hypocritical: one ought to prefer 
to make O and see one’s side win than make 100 and see it lose (J. B. 
Hobbs, like Hardy a man of innocent candour, remarks mildly that he 
never managed to feel so). Such statements were designed to inspire 
Hardy’s sense of fun, and in reply he used to expound, with the utmost 
solemnity, a counter-balancing series of maxims. 

‘Cricket is the only game where you are playing against eleven of the 
other side and ten of your own.’ 
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‘If you are nervous when you go in first, nothing restores your con- 
fidence so much as seeing the other man get out.’ 

‘After a pogrom, the Freshman’s Match is the best place to see human 
nature in the raw.’ 

No match was perfect unless it produced its share of the human 
comedy. He liked to have his personal sympathies engaged; and, if he 
did not know anyone in whom to invest either sympathy or antipathy, he 
proceeded to invent them. In any match at Fenner’s, he decided on his 
favourites and non-favourites: the favourites had to be the under- 
privileged, young men from obscure schools, Indians, the unlucky and 
diffident. He wished for their success and, alternatively, for the down- 
fall of their opposites—the heartily confident, the overpraised heroes 
from the famous schools, the self-important, those designed by 
nature to boom their way to success and moral certitude (‘the large- 
bottomed,’ as he called them: the attribute, in this context, was 
psychological). 

So each match had its minor crises. “The next epic event,’ Hardy 
would say, ‘is for Iftikar Ali to get into double figures.” And the greatest 
of the minor joys of cricket for him was the infinite opportunity for intel- 
lectual play. It happens that unlike any kind of football or the racket 
games, cricket is a succession of discrete events: each ball is a separate 
mark in the score-book: this peculiarity makes it much easier to describe, 
talk about, comment on, remember in detail. (Incidentally, it is this 
peculiarity which makes its great climaxes so intense). It could not have 
been better suited to the play of Hardy’s mind. 

‘Cricket is a game of numbers,’ said Hardy cheerfully to those who 
wanted to compare an innings to a musical composition, and asked them 
what was the maximum number of times the same integer could appear 
on the score-board at one instant in the innings. (The integer is 1; one 
batsman must have retired hurt: the score is 111 for 1, batsmen 1 and 
11 each 11, bowlers 1 and 11, last player 11, caught by 11). As his pro- 
fessional life had been devoted to the theory of numbers, he could see 
something interesting in any score-board at any time. 

Any newspaper in the cricket season had the same interest. Numbers, 
the structure of a score, the personal fate of clergymen, against whom he 
carried on an ironical private war: few things gave him more mischievous 
glee than to read that a clerical batsman had been run out. His great 
triumph in that direction, however, was a little different. It happened in 
a Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s. It was early in the morning’s 
play, and the sun was shining over the pavilion. One of the batsmen, 
facing the Nursery end, complained that he was unsighted by a reflection 
from somewhere unknown. The umpires, puzzled, padded round by the 
sight-screen. Motor-cars? No. Windows? None on that side of the 
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ground. At last, with justifiable triumph, an umpire traced the reflection 
down—it came from a large pectoral cross resting on the middle of an 
enormous clergyman. Politely the umpire asked him to take it off. Close 
by, Hardy was doubled up in Mephistophelian delight. That lunch time, 
he had no time to eat; he was writing post-cards (such post-cards as came 
to many out of the blue) to each of his clerical friends. 

But in his war against clergymen, victory was not all on one side. On 
a quiet and lovely May evening at Fenner’s, the chimes of six o’clock 
fell across the ground. ‘It’s rather unfortunate,’ said Hardy with his 
usual candour, ‘that some of the happiest hours of my life should have 
been spent within sound of a Roman Catholic Church.’ 


SOMETIMES, NOT OFTEN, HIS ball-by-ball interest flagged. Then he 
promptly demanded that we should pick teams—teams whose names 
began with HA (first wicket pair Hadrian and Hayward (T.)), LU, MO— 
the combinations of any of our friends round us, the all-time teams of 
Trinity, Christ’s (first wicket pair Milton and Darwin, which takes a lot 
of beating), teams of humbugs, club-men, bogus poets, bores. . . . Or he 
ordered: “Mark that man,’ and someone had to be marked out of 100 
in the categories Hardy had long since invented and defined: STARK, 
BLEAK, ‘a stark man is not necessarily bleak: but all bleak men without 
exception want to be considered stark,’ DIM, OLD BRANDY, and SPIN. 
There were other categories which cannot be printed; of the five above, 
STARK, BLEAK, and DIM are self-explanatory, SPIN meant a subtlety and 
delicacy of nature that Hardy loved (‘X may not be a great man, but he 
does spin the ball just a little all the time,’) and OLD BRANDY was derived 
from a mythical character who said that he never drank anything but 
very old brandy. 

So, by elaboration, Old Brandy came to mean a taste that was eccentric, 
esoteric, but just within the confines of reason. To say that one would 
rather watch Woodfull than any other batsman would be a typical ‘old 
brandy’ remark. But one had to keep one’s head in all these games with 
Hardy. Claiming Proust’s novels as the best in the world’s literature came 
within the permissible limits of old brandy: but a young man who did 
the same for Finnegans Wake was dismissed as an ass. “Young men 
ought to be conceited, but they oughtn’t to be imbecile,’ Hardy grumbled 
afterwards. 

Walking home after the close of play, he would maintain the same 
flow of spirits. At half-past six on a summer evening, Parker’s Piece 
was crammed with boys’ matches, square leg in one game dangerously 
near to cover in the next. 

‘T’ll bet you sixpence that we see three wickets fall. Another sixpence 
that one chance is missed.’ That bet meant that we had to keep a steady 
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walking pace; as a rule, he wanted to stop and study any conceivable 
kind of game. He was too shy to offer to umpire, but if the boys invited 
him he settled down to an hour’s entertainment. 

Safely across the Piece, he would have some new concept, such as 
persuading me to stay in some dingy hotel. “How much should 
I have to pay you to spend a night there? No, a pound is excessive. 
Then the last excitement of the day’s cricket, as he bought a local paper 
by the side of what was then the New Theatre. Stop press news and 
Surrey first: I can still hear his cri de coeur, some time in the middle 
thirties, when Lancashire were playing Surrey, and most of the present 
test team unknown. ‘Washbrook 196 not out. Washbrook! Who the 
hell is Washbrook?’ 


THE SUMMER DAYS PASSED. AFTER one of the short Fenner’s seasons, 
there was the University match; arranging to meet him in London was 
not always simple, for he had a profound suspicion of any mechanical 
contrivance such as a telephone. I do not think he ever used a fountain- 
pen: while in his rooms at Trinity or his flat in St. George’s Square, he 
used to say, in a disapproving and slightly sinister tone: ‘If you fancy 
yourself at the telephone, there happens to be one in the next room.’ His 
idea of communication was, if possible, to call in on foot: as a second 
line, to write a postcard. 

Yet, punctually. he arrived at Lord’s. There he was at his most spark- 
ling, year after year. Surrounded by friends, men and women, he was 
quite released from shyness; he was the centre of all our attention, which 
he by no means disliked; and one could often hear the party’s laughter 
from a quarter of the way round the ground. Having been a professor at 
both Oxford and Cambridge, he reserved the right to sympathize with 
either side; but in fact, except when his beloved friend John Lomas was 
batting for Oxford, his heart stayed more faithful to Cambridge than he 
liked to admit. 

In those years, I used to go abroad soon after the University match, and 
to villages round the Mediterranean and Adriatic arrived post-cards in a 
beautiful hand, often mysteriously covered with figures. Those post- 
cards marked Hardy’s August progress, Oxford, the Oval, Folkestone. 
Sometimes they contained nothing but a single sentence. ‘How does 
N. F. Armstrong of your county hit the ball so hard without moving his 
feet, arms, or even apparently his bat?’ ‘Bradman is a whole class above 
any batsman who has ever lived: if Archimedes, Newton, and Gauss 
remain in the Hobbs class, I have to admit the possibility of a class above 
them, which I find difficult to imagine.’ ‘The half-mile from St. George’s 
Square to the Oval is my old brandy nomination for the most dis- 
tinguished walk in the world.’ 
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In 1934 he sent me a large exercise book. On the left-hand pages he 
had written an over-by-over account of the fifth Test; on the right hand, 
he had spread himself in disquisitions on the players, cricket in general, 
human nature, and life. Maddeningly, I lost the book in a move during 
the war, or it would give a better picture of him than any second-hand 
account. He promised that, when he had finished completely with crea- 
tive mathematics, he would do something in the same form, but on a 
more ambitious scale, as his last non-mathematical testament. It was to 
be called A Day at the Oval. It would have been an eccentric minor 
classic; but it was never written. 

Almost up to the end, I hoped that he would do it. His creative power 
left him, much later than with most mathematicians, but still too early: 
how harsh a deprivation it was for him, anyone can read in his Apology, 
which, for all its high spirits, is a book of intolerable sadness. His heart 
was failing: he took it stoically, but he had always been active, his enjoy- 
ments had been those of a young man until he was sixty, and. he found it 
bitter to grow old. All this happened during the war: he hated war, 
not as we all do, but with a personal and desperate loathing. The world 
had gone dark for him, and, because of the war, there was not much 
cricket for him to watch, which would have been an amelioration, which 
would, at least for occasional afternoons, have made him gay again. 

So he never wrote A Day at the Oval. In his last illness, in the summer 
and autumn of 1947, he thought of it again, but he could not make the 
effort. Yet cricket, during those last months of his life, was his chief, almost 
his only, comfort and interest. His sister read to him every scrap of cricket 
news that she could find. Until the end of the English season, there was 
plenty of material, but after that she had to fill in with World Series Base- 
ball before the Indians started their tour in Australia. That was his final 
interest. I had left Cambridge some years before, but during those 
months I went to talk cricket with him as often as I could get away; in 
each visit, he liked to spend a few minutes discussing death, and then hear 
everything I could tell him about the latest cricket gossip. Edrich was a 
particular favourite of his, and he showed all the old delight when I 
brought the news that Edrich had, right on the post, passed Tom 
Hayward’s record. The last conversation I had with Hardy was four 
or five days before he died: it was about Vinoo Mankad: was he, or 
was he not, an all-rounder of the Rhodes or Faulkner class? 

It was in that same week that he told his sister: ‘If I knew I was going 
to die to-day, I think I should still want to hear the cricket scores.’ 

Each evening that week before she left him, she read a chapter from 
a history of Cambridge cricket. One such chapter was the last thing he 
heard, for he died suddenly, in the morning. 


Rambles Round an Edwardian 
Dinner-Table 
by SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
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T is a huge table. Though normally seating only four people, it 
measures six feet by ten, and its makers have evidently considered 
that inadequate, for there are ‘leaves’ in reserve, which will stretch 
it to at least twice its present length. It looks larger than ever 
under the extension of its white cloth—heavy damask, shining with 
a rich pattern of ivy leaves. How I used to love looking for the pattern 
that glistened through all the laundry work—the apparently unbroken 
whiteness of each different cloth revealing different treasures of leaves, 
flowers, stars, lozenges, spots, and pentacles. And how was this pattern 
made without line or colour or apparent change of texture? I was very 
young. 

That especial night I had been brought in to admire the table laid for 
a dinner party that would not happen till after I was in bed. My parents 
very seldom gave dinner parties, so this was a remarkable occasion, which 
may account for the memory having lingered so long. I remember a 
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huge St. Andrew’s Cross of smilax lying athwart the table, linking the 
corners with the central decoration. I do not recall what this was, but 
there was a ‘table centre’ of silk and embroidery under it. I was very 
proud of our table centre, which appeared only on very special occasions. 
It differentiated guests from the family, and Christmas from the rest of 
the year. 

I do not think there were candles on the table. These were a later 
form of decoration—at least in small-town houses—and for to-night we 
would rely on the illumination of the four fish-tail gas globes on the 
chandelier. The gas of those days must have been of much more powerful 
essence than the gas of to-day, for I can recall a whole room adequately 
lighted—at least to the point of reading and sewing—by a single burner, 
and four globes were brilliance and festivity. 

The napkins, of course, were folded in ‘shapes.’ This was the usual 
thing, and even the parlourmaid of a provincial doctor’s house would not 
have been considered worth her eighteen pounds a year if she had not 
been able to produce at least three or four different ways of folding. But 
what impressed me most that night was the cards with the guests’ names 
—a card in front of each napkin. I had never seen this before, and it 
suggested a confusing wealth of hospitality. What impresses me most 
now is that two of these names were the names of a couple who lived 
five miles outside our town. 

In these days, when a shortage of petrol apparently makes millions 
immobile, it is interesting to recall that not so long ago people would drive 
ten miles in a one-horse brougham, in their evening clothes, in the dark, 
to go to a very ordinary dinner party. With no light but minute oil- 
lamps, it must have taken them at least an hour to reach our house. But 
we thought nothing of it. We were used to it ourselves. I was constantly 
driven miles out into the country to children’s parties, and how peculiarly 
charming were those little yellow ghosts of the carriage lights moving 
over the road compared with the sweeping glare of a modern car. | 

I do not remember that we ever arrived late, and certainly I hope that 
our guests were on time to-night, for there would be nothing to relieve 
the awkwardness of those minutes of assembly now made easy by cock- 
tails. I doubt if at the time and in the society I write of even the men 
would have been allowed to smoke. So punctuality was at a premium, 
and the relief would be general, though civilly suppressed, when dinner 
was announced. The ceremony of arming the ladies in to dinner was 
still meticulously observed, and the question of who was to take in whom, 
with side-issues of precedence, must have added to my parents’ anxieties 
before the occasion and to the formalities of its opening stages. 
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ONCE ALL WERE SEATED AT TABLE sherry would bring the first release. 
In our house it would be served not only with but in the soup. It was 
not an age of soups, and we had only three—two for every day and one 
for parties. The everyday soups were pea-soup (the basic soup of my 
youth and loathed by me ever since) and chicken broth. Chicken was 
cheap and plentiful and its table history ended inevitably in soup. But 
party soup was an altogether different affair and must have involved 
elaborate preparation. I had then no idea how it was made, but the 
various recipes I have found since seem to have come straight out of the 
Arabian Nights: ‘Take 2 lb. of beef, 1b. of veal, the carcase and giblets 
of a fowl, the whites and shells of two eggs, two glasses of sherry... .’ 
Another recipe throws in half a calf’s head (‘the brains may be used for 
some other: purpose’), and turtle soup was still made for grand occasions 
in some private houses (not in ours). ‘For this is required 4 a pound of 
the best sun-dried turtle, 1 small tin of turtle fat, 4 a pound of lean beef, 
4a pound of lean veal’ and so on till the usual ‘whites and shells of two 
eggs and 2 glasses of sherry.’ 

After the soup traditionally came the fish, which I am pretty sure in 
this case would have been salmon. Salmon was the orthodox party fish, 
and in houses like ours would be considered sufficient in itself and served 
with nothing more exciting than a little dressed cucumber. The fart of 
sauce-making was not much practised at that time. I can remember 
bread sauce, of course, and parsley sauce with boiled fowl, while caper 
sauce was the inseparable companion of boiled mutton. But though such 
sauces as Hollahdaise, Maitre d’H6tel, Béarnaise, Remoulade, etc., were 
doubtless served in those larger houses where they were supposed to have 
‘French cooks,’ they certainly formed no part of the repertory of an 
English ‘plain cook,’ hiring out her services for twenty-four pounds a 
year. On the other hand, the salmon would have been the very best 
Scotch salmon, able to hold its own without assistance or even, as I have 
known, with the positive hindrance of parsley sauce. 

With the fish would be offered a good French white wine. Apart from 
this occasion, wine was not then the luxury it has become since. Some 
form of it was always served at dinner in our house, and I remember 
being told that a peculiarity of the Americans was that they did not 
drink wine. An unassuming but quite decent sort cost from about one 
and sixpence to three shillings a bottle, but I imagine that for a dinner- 
party a vintage wine would be chosen at a slightly higher price. 


AFTER THE FISH CAME THE entrée. I cannot guess so surely about this 
as there was a large variety to choose from, but sweetbreads were a 
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great favourite. The entrée was a dish on which the cook generally let 
herself go. The fact that it was always handed brought it close to the 
guest’s eye and involved a certain amount of decoration. ‘Decorate the 
bottom of a buttered mould,’ runs a contemporary recipe, ‘with tongue, 
cut in small triangular shapes, and the sides with asparagus. Mask the 
whole with a thick layer of quenelle mixture’-—a compound of pounded 
chicken, butter, eggs and cream—‘fill the centre with large dice of sweet- 
bread and shredded tongue, suitably seasoned and moistened with 
béchamel sauce, and cover with a layer of quenelle mixture. Steam very 
gently for about two hours and unmould.’ 

I doubt if we ever had anything so ambitious as this—Mr. Woodhouse’s 
‘delicate fricassée of sweetbread and asparagus’ would be more in our 
line. But I will not say so for certain, because we did at one time possess 
a most exceptional cook, and though I am not clear as to exact times 
and seasons I think it likely that this dinner was given in her honour 
rather than out of any social obligation. Normally my mother performed 
her duties as doctor’s wife by giving tea-parties, and every other year a 
big two-day At Home, for which special entertainers would be engaged 
and cakes sent down from Buszard’s. Our cooks were ordinary plain 
cooks, whom I cannot imagine producing a seven-course dinner for eight 
or ten people. However, as I have no idea how the dinner was cooked 
it is possible that for once my family may have taken the risk. 

But certainly luck once dropped into our basement an exotic stray 
from a different type of kitchen, and for a number of weeks we lived 
above ourselves. My mother threw parties and I wallowed in the delights 
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of marvellous Sunday sweets. Normally for Sunday dinner there was 
always a fruit tart of some sort and a chocolate blancmange. But now 
there was ‘birds’-nest pudding’—a nest of sponge-cake soaked in wine 
and sheltering a clutch, each one of which was an Easter egg for sweet- 
ness and excitement—or an ‘island pudding,’ with cream-clouded cliffs 
above a sea of sherry-flavoured custard on which rode a ship in full sail. 

Alas! the reason for her exile from her accustomed haunts and salary 
soon became only too obvious. She ‘drank’—and had to go. I do not 
suppose that she got drunk on the beer which was still served in the 
kitchen and nursery as a matter of course—though to do that would not 
have presented the difficulties that it involves to-day. She probably had 
her own private supply of gin at half a crown a bottle. Beer was not 
good enough for her, as it had been for her predecessors and was still 
for my nurse. It cost twopence a pint. 

But we are wandering from the dinner-table, where beer certainly would 
not be drunk. In those days it was a drink for the lower orders only, 
and it is sad to think that its rise in the social scale has been accompanied 
by the decline of its alcoholic contents. With the entrée the proper drink 
to serve would be claret, with burgundy following for the next course, 
but I should not be surprised if both courses were not on this occasion 
accompanied by champagne. My parents were very fond of champagne 
and took every opportunity to drink it. As no more than a schoolgirl I 
can remember my mother and I cracking a bottle between us after seeing 
Lewis Waller in Monsieur Beaucaire. I certainly think they would have 
had it at this dinner party, not only for the ‘remove,’ but for the entrée 
before it. 


THE ‘REMOVE’ was the main and officially solid course of the dinner, 
though the diners must have already eaten as much as they would be 
likely to get at any dinner-table or in any restaurant to-day. It consisted 
either of a joint of meat, or poultry or game, though in very grand houses 
and in the ‘regular five shilling dinner’ of hotels and restaurants the game 
would be served as a separate course, either before or after the meat. 
In the case of this dinner party I am pretty sure the ‘remove’ would have 
been chicken or pheasant. A joint of meat was too much like every day 
for a party. We generally had two a week, and at one time we roasted 
them in front of the fire in an affair which seems to have been a modifica- 
tion of the old-fashioned spit. The meat hung from a hook turning slowly 
under a hood of polished steel, which in due course became nearly as 
hot as the fire. I must have seen this object in action many times; but I 
have no idea if it was successful or why it was given up. 
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Vegetables were always served with the ‘remove,’ be it beast or bird— 
potatoes and green vegetables in season. Normally there was no art in 
their presentation, though abundance of butter, dripping and lard would 
make the potatoes notably rich if cooked ‘under the roast,’ or thin and 
fine as paper if ‘deep fried’ as an accompaniment to the bird. I believe 
that at more ambitious tables vegetables also figured as an ‘entremet’ 
after the game, but we had not got beyond handing them as an addition 
to the principal course. It was considered very bad service to hand two 
vegetables at the same time. The maid was expected to hand each dish 
separately, which must have added considerably to the time that the food 
lay chilling in the plate before all the proper garnishes of potato, greens, 
bread sauce, and gravy allowed the well-bred guest to eat it. 

The guests, now comfortably replete, were then offered the choice of 
two sweets. To serve one sweet alone would have been considered piti- 
ful doings, and in some houses I have known two successive sweet courses 
—doubtless to save any possible regrets at having chosen trifle instead of 
charlotte russe or cream tartlets instead of strawberry jelly. At this party 
there would be only one course, but certainly two sweets, or puddings 
as we called them, whatever their nature. These were never very exotic 
or subtle, except for the brief interlude of the ‘birds’-nest pudding’ cook, 
but they were invariably rich—involving much in the way of cream and 
sherry. Sometimes we would have an ice pudding sent up from a local 
shop. In summer this would be made of real strawberrries and cream, 
and it was always full of whole fruit, either fresh or candied. It would 
arrive in a bucket of ice, set in a mould from which it had to be 
turned out at the last moment. It was a truly delicious pudding and one 
which (unlike the trifles and the charlotte russe) I should very much like 
to see again. 

After the sweet a savoury is handed round, and here I doubt if we 
would rise much above some variation of Scotch woodcock or Welsh 
rarebit, though angels on horseback might have been produced by our 
exceptional cook. This is the sixth course, and the guests are still wait- 
ing for dessert to bring the number up to the seventh, without which no 
dinner is a dinner party. In some houses the number goes up to twelve, 
but seven is the limit of a single-handed cook—indeed, some would say 
six and that dessert is not a course at all, for the table is cleared of every 
object but the cloth and a new set of wine glasses put out. This was a 
ceremony my mother always insisted on having performed even when 
there was no dessert. We were not allowed to leave the table while even 
a salt-cellar remained on it, and bitterly did I resent this enforcement of 
immobility without its due reward. ‘ 

Tonight the damasked void would be covered with dishes and 
decanters. Grapes, and perhaps a pineapple, would mark the special 
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occasion, and the decanters would hold port and madeira, or perhaps 
marsala for the ladies. The latter would soon catch their hostess’s eye 
and remove themselves to the drawing-room, allowing the gentlemen to 
smoke for the first time that evening, and also, I fear, the last. Coffee 
would be served separately in the drawing-room and the dining-room. 
The older way had been for the gentlemen to join the ladies for coffee 
when they had finished their sitting. But the later hour of dinner and 
the new necessity for considering the servants’ bed-time required a certain 
telescoping of the evening’s later stages. 


LOOKING BACK ON THOSE YEARS and judging from my own memories, 
my belief is that though food was certainly more plentiful than it is 
today, and also of better quality—comparing that quality not with post- 
war ‘austerity’ but with the quality of food in countries where it is still 
abundant—i.e., America—there was far less imagination or variety in 
its presentation than we have even in these restricted times. ‘ 

At the average English table the standard of cooking was low. It had 
deteriorated steadily since the middle of the nineteenth century and must 
have reached its lowest ebb at the time I am writing of. Special efforts 
would be made for parties and formal occasions, but everyday meals 
were stodgy and unappetizing, and, in spite of the abundance there was 
to choose from, monotonous. To take an interest in food was ‘greedy,’ 
and to show any practical knowledge of its preparation would have 
discredited the mistress of the house not only with her neighbours but 
with her servants. 

The improvement would seem to date from the first world war, when 
certain scarcities—including a scarcity of servants—forced the middle- 
class housewife to change her attitude towards her kitchen. The increase, 
too, in the practice of eating out taught English people to appreciate good 
food. When I was a child it was most unusual to eat in a restaurant, and 
our standards were the standards of our neighbours’ dining-rooms—all 
with large tables, and plenty of smilax for a dinner party of seven courses 
but otherwise offering few nostalgic dreams. 


The Earliest Englishmen 
by ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK 


OW do we recognize people? That sounds a silly question, but 
if we give the matter a little thought we may feel rather surprised 
at our conclusions. Probably we could arrange our signs of recog- 
nition in some way like this: (a) expression, (b) colour of hair 
and skin, (c) sound of voice, (d) walk and gestures (e) kind 
of clothes worn. ; 

The points might not come in this order of importance; but we might 
pass very close to a man we knew well if he did not seem to recognize 
us, if his hair were dyed and his skin, say, much tanned, if we heard him 
speak in an unknown tongue, if he were walking in a way we should not 
expect and if he were dressed, for instance, in a nice, bright blue burnous! 

We should only hesitate if the man had some quite exceptionally out- 
standing feature, such as a huge aquiline nose, and then we should pro- 
bably say to ourselves, ‘Why, that queer Moroccan has a beak just like 
old George’s.’ 

And the upshot of our little meditation would be that most of us rely 
for recognition almost entirely upon signs which are not really physical 
at all, but cultural—that is, due to education—in its widest sense—to 
training, to art, to artifice. 

All of us spend a good deal of our time in recognizing, or in not 
recognizing, other human beings, in recognizing those we ‘know,’ in 
“recognizing those we identify from pictures; and we not only recognize 
in this way but we also recognize or judge men’s status, standing, trade, 
or nationality. And we even endeavour to recognize or appraise a man’s 
character or temperament from his appearance. 

Now, suppose we try to brush aside, as much as possible, the appear- 
ances due to training and ‘culture,’ suppose we take a glance at a group 
of men collected from different parts of the earth. The first, and for us 
the most striking, feature would be skin-colour and hair-colour. We can 
all ‘recognize’ a Chinese when we see him (though we may well be 
puzzled to distinguish him from, say, an Annamese or even from many 
Japanese) because his skin is ‘yellow’ (and also because of his ‘slanting’ 
eyes, which are not really slanting at all). We can all spot a Negro, 
because his skin is black—more or less. It might be quite a long time 
before we could distinguish between different sorts of “Negroes,” that 
is to say, before we could overcome the impression of skin-colour and 
realize that between men of very dark skin there are differences of body- 
build and of head-shape and of facial features at least as great as there 
are between different sorts of so-called ‘whites.’ 
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And this over-riding prejudice of skin-colour works both ways. There 
are plenty of ‘black’ men who, if their skin were more or less fair, would 
pass as Englishmen. There are plenty of ‘white’ men who would look 
like West Coast Africans if their skin were dark. Even in the United 
States, where the colour prejudice reaches absurd lengths (and where, 
moreover, men are trained as we here are not, to spot apparent Negro 
ancestry very quickly) anyone with a more or less fair skin can and does 
pass as ‘white’ whatever his facial features and bodily build may be. 

The population of Europe is as mixed as any in the world. Neverthe- 
less, all Europeans are classed as ‘white,’ from an olive-skinned inhabi- 
tant of the Mediterranean shores to a pale-skinned, rufous-haired 
Scandinavian. 

Skin-colour, indeed, is not really a very significant mark of distinction 
as between man and man. Moreover, a man’s skin-colour, the real skin- 
colour, is not always what it appears. You can line up four girls ranging 
in apparent colouring from fair blonde to dark brunette and examine 
them by ultra-violet light, and you may be startled to see the fair blonde 
come out black and the dark girl white. It all depends on how much 
black pigmentation there is in the lower layers of the skin. Thus some 
blondes tan easily to a deep, rich amber colour so much sought-after 
on the bathing beaches, while some brunettes may just peel and burn and 
turn to the hue of a boiled lobster, and that’s not at all elegant. 

_ But, of course, there is not much chance of our getting so anthropologi- 

cally minded that we can throw off our own colour prejudices. Let us 
see, however, if we can look a little closer and apply to our own popula- 
tion something of what has been discovered about the peoples who have 
invaded these islands in the past, about the people who were our fore- 
fathers. For, although most of us are more or less mongrels in the 
anthropological sense, when we look around us we do note that quite a 
surprising proportion of our fellow-citizens can be classed into fairly clear 
physical groups. 

No one can give a really satisfactory, cast-iron, fool-proof definition of 
what ‘race’ is. That is, of course, one of the reasons why there are such 
lively discussions about ‘race.’ Argument about vague terms is a splendid 
game. No one ever convinces anybody else, so the quarrel can go on 
indefinitely, even after some spoil-sport has pointed out, like the little 
boy in the Andersen fairy-story, that the ‘Emperor isn’t wearing any 
clothes at all.’ 

Still, in some circumstances we may be justified in talking about ‘race,’ 
and we are going to do it here without, we hope, making too many mis- 
leading remarks. But perhaps it is better, as far as Europe and our own 
land are concerned, to speak of ‘physical types’ rather than ‘races.’ 

If the four main physical types making up the European population 
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had each of them a distinctive skin-colour, we might never think of 
Europeans as—well, as Europeans at all. These four main types are: 

(1) NorDic—tall, fairly slender, long-headed, long-faced, fair in skin, 
eye and hair colour. 

(2) MEDITERRANEAN—rather like a short, small-boned, more delicately 
made, dark-haired and dark-skinned variety of Nordic. 

* (3) ALPINE—tending to be short, thick-set, short- and broad-headed, 
square-faced; and, 

(4) DiNaRIC—tall, long-faced, short-headed, and prominent-featured. 

We should remember that these are ideal classifications and that indi- 
viduals apparently of ‘pure’ Nordic, Mediterranean, etc., type are, through- 
out Europe, probably in a minority. It is the mixed, intermediate, 
and ‘mongrel’ types which make up the majority of the population. Still, 
for instance, Spain is a country where most men and women are ‘Medi- 
terraneans’ while England and Wales are lands where, taken as a whole, 
the ‘Nordic’ type predominates, though not to the same extent as do the 
“Mediterraneans’ in Spain. 

This classification into four types is the old and now ‘classical’ one. 
Modern anthropologists recognize sub-types and sub-divisions, some of 
them sufficiently stable and ‘true-breeding’ to merit the name of ‘race’-— 
in a very restricted sense. But we need not bother, for our story, about 
these details. 

First of all, to go back, for an instant, to our supposition about different 
types of Europeans having different coloured skins; if Nordics had red 
skins (they generally do if they have been taking sun-baths), if Mediter- 
raneans had blue skins (some of them have after an extra dose of sun, 
as you may see on the Italian beaches), if Alpines had yellow skins, and 
Dinarics green skins, few of us would think of classing men of these four 
types together as those somewhat mysterious individuals ‘Europeans,’ or 
if we did so because they all reside in Europe, we should not consider 
them as forming one branch of the human race any more than we con- 
sider a dirty-yellow skinned Japanese and a fair-skinned Russian from 
Vladivostok to be of the same ‘race,’ or a fair-skinned Berber of the Atlas 
Mountains to be of the same ‘race’ as a coal-black Negro from West 
Africa. Japanese and Siberian-Russian are ‘Asiatics.’ Berber and 
Senegalese are ‘Africans.’ So what? 

But, of course, as we said above, this tendency to classify men by their 
skin-colour is, although perhaps natural, one leading into all sorts of 
errors. There is not even any sense in the oft-repeated story that ‘fair’ 
peoples live in the north and in colder climates, whereas ‘dark’ peoples 
live in the south and in warmer climates. The Eskimo are a very dark- 
skinned and dark-haired people. The Tuareg of the Central Sahara are 
(at least some of them) as ‘white’ as some Englishmen. There is, as a 
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matter of fact, a certain advantage in having a dark skin in certain 
climates; but all this question of ‘adaptation’ of colour-skin to climate 
is a complicated one into which we cannot go here. 

So, having cleared the ground a little, let us see how we can look around 
at home and unravel some of the strands making up our own population. 
Let us see how we can ‘recognize’ the types which go to form the 
British, and particularly the English, people. 


THEORETICALLY, AT LEAST, ‘history’ for this island begins with Julius 
Caesar’s raids in 55 and 54 B.c., or perhaps rather in A.D. 43, when 
under the Emperor Claudius the conquest of Britain was undertaken. 
But this ‘history’ has a lot of holes in it until we come down to a much 
later date. Roughly, our history may be said not to be more than 1,500 
years long. And during these 1,500 years there has been only one impor- 
tant invasion, the invasion at the very beginning of the period, the great 
migration-movement whereby into this island came the conquerors we 
generally call the Anglo-Saxons. 

But even if we begin our ‘history’ 2,000 years ago, at the time of the 
first Roman raid, these two millennia are the merest fragment of the vast 
lapse of time during which this land has been inhabited by men. What 
goes before ‘history—‘prehistory"—is, of course, an immensely longer 
tale than history itself. And prehistory and history are one. We cannot 
understand much about ourselves if we select some arbitrary date for 
taking notice of our ancestors. This ignoring of all going before a fixed 
date is like the study of the biography of any illustrious emigrant—from 
Napoleon to Charlie Chaplin—without any investigation into ancestry, 
background, early years, training, or what you will. 

Until about 8,000 years ago England was still joined on to northern 
‘France. The land-bridge had been getting narrower for a long time, but 
it still existed until some 80 centuries back. Ireland, by the way, has 
been an island for a much longer period and, indeed, we find no traces of 
human occupation there until the epoch when men could navigate narrow 
bodies of sea. 

Since we know very little indeed about the physical type of the very 
ancient inhabitants of Britain (though they have left an abundant harvest 
of their stone-tools) we need not try to peer too far back. However, we 
can look over our shoulders and see down a corridor some tens of thou- 
sands of years long. 

As most people now realize, the last great geological period (or 
‘Pleistocene’) was a time marked by successions, in north-western Europe, 
at any rate, of Ice Ages. That is to say, of periods of intense cold with 
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accumulations of ice-fields, periods divided one from the other by warmer 
epochs. These cold and warm phases lasted, each one of them, for 
many thousands of years. The last Ice Age is divided into two main 
peak-periods separated by a warmer phase. Before the first peak of the 
last Ice Age, western Europe was inhabited by a type of men different 
from any now living—Mousterian men (‘Mousterian’ is, strictly speaking, 
the name of their stone-instrument technique, but their scientific name, 
“Neanderthaloid,’ is too clumsy for our purposes here); these men differed 
as much from some of our fellow-men now living as do, let us say as a 
rough example, Clydesdales from Arab horses. 

Whatever it may have been during the warm interludes between the 
Ice Ages, this island was almost uninhabitable during the peak periods 
of the Ice, when all Britain up to the Thames Valley was covered with 
an immense glacier. Mousterian men (in south-western France for 
instance) did weather the great cold of the first peak-period of the last 
Ice Age, but then they were a long way off the edge of the glacier. Still, 
at one time and another. Mousterian men did make a home in Britain. 

These Mousterians are, moreover, of the greatest interest to us, because 
it is probable that they did not die out (as was assumed until a short while 
ago), but that they interbred and intermingled with the so-called sapiens, 
or ‘modern’ type of men, which is that (with all its variations) of all 
human beings now living on this earth. 

‘Modern’ men (with a characteristic stone-tool technique), the men 
who painted the marvellous frescoed caverns of south-western France 
and Spain, ‘modern’ men who were the inventors of art, made their 
appearance in western Europe perhaps 40,000 years ago, though, of 
course, any such figure is more or less of a guess. And these ‘modern’ 
men (whose bones are not so very rare) seem to have been of a type 
suggesting that they were partly, at least, of Mousterian ancestry. The 
best-known and most-publicized of these ‘modern’ men of the later Old 
Stone Age are the Cré-Magnons, though they formed but one of several 
fairly widely differing types. 

‘Modern’ men of this later Old Stone Age type penetrated into this 
country, although it is improbable that there were at any time very many 
of them, not only because of the climate but also because these men were 
hunters and probably nowhere very numerous. The great increase in the 
human animal took place after agriculture and food-producing were 
invented. 

The so-called Old Stone Age came to an end about 10,000 B.c., and 
the climate of north-western Europe changed a great deal. The last 
period of great cold was coming to an end. A new sort of stone- 
instrument came into use. We are into what is called the Middle Stone 
Age. But the type of the men remained the same. Let us begin our 
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MEDITERRANEANS. The ‘small’ Mediterraneans and the classical Mediter- 
raneans supplied the ancestors of many men of this type in Britain today, 
especially in Wales, Cornwall, and many districts of the Midlands. 


rough island story, therefore, at the time when our land became an 
island somewhere about 6,000 B.c. 

From their bones and, much less surely, from the apparent survivals 
of the type today, we can reconstruct, with some degree of accuracy, the 
appearance of these Middle Stone Age Britons. They were, as a rule, 
rather tall, large-chested, broad-shouldered, with large heads, rather heavy 
brow ridges, broad and high foreheads, broad and rather flat faces; 
they probably had wide mouths with moderately thick lips, deeply drawn 
lines around the mouth, a middling-sized to large nose with possibly an 
up-turned tip, brown and wavy hair of the head, not much body-hair, 
and they certainly had heavy, wide and deep lower jaws and prominent 
chins. This is, of course, an ideal picture. There would have been very 
many individual variations. And we need not imagine that in a thickly 
' forested and marshy island there were very many of these men. A few 
thousands, perhaps. 


THE MIDDLE STONE AGE gave way to New Stone Age (with polished 
stone tools), but at just what time it is rather difficult to say as far as our 
island is concerned; however, the New Stone Age culture was brought 
here by a people of quite different appearance from the Middle Stone 
Age Britons. The newcomers, bearers of the so-called ‘Windmill Hill’ 
culture, and practisers of a primitive agriculture, were men of small 
‘Mediterranean’ type. And the Mediterranean in all its variations is 
intrusive in Europe. . The ‘Mediterraneans’ came from some region out- 
side our continent and, moreover, of all living Europeans they seem to 
be those who have (when the type is ‘pure’) no admixture of later Old 
Stone Age men. In fact, the ‘Mediterranean’ is the most specifically 
‘human’ of all Europeans. The small ‘Mediterraneans’ may still be 
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NoRDIcs. The Germans talked a great deal about ‘ Nordics,’ fair in skin, 

eye, and hair colour; these are, however, in a small minority in Germany, 

whereas England remains one of the most ‘Nordic’ countries in the world, 
with this type showing up in a variety of forms. 


traced in Britain. They are not uncommon in parts of North Wales (and 
elsewhere), men short in stature, long-headed, dark and rather low-headed. 
It is a type you can see well represented in Spain side by side with the 
more numerous ‘classical’ Mediterraneans of larger physique. The way 
of penetration of the Mediterraneans into northern Europe seems to have 
been, moreover, by and through the Iberian Peninsula. 

The ‘classical’ Mediterraneans, the builders of the great stone monu- 
ments and tombs, the seafaring bearers of a potent religion and magic, 
reached these islands later, but these two sorts of Mediterraneans sup- 
plied the ancestors for the numerous ‘Mediterraneans’ of this island, men 
who are especially numerous in Wales, in Cornwall, and in many dis- 
tricts of the Midlands. We may suppose that both these ‘Mediterraneans’ 
were men of rather dark skin and hair-colour and furnished the main 
‘pool’ of dark coloration to the inhabitants of Britain. 

It is curious to note that conditions of city and factory-life are, appar- 
ently, better tolerated by men of dark hair and skin (or relatively dark 
hair and skin) than by blonds, and that there is a strong tendency, even 
in this classically fair land of ours, for the darker types to dominate and 
to predominate in the towns. There has been, probably within the last 
few generations, an increase in the number of more or less ‘Mediterranean’ 
types with us, though, of course, these are heavily mixed with other types. 
We cannot here go into the question of colour, but since we have said that 
colour is not so important a feature as is generally thought, it may be 
that it is not so much the darkness of these town-dwellers which enables 
them to support urban conditions so well, as their smaller, more agile 
physique. 

However, the British ‘Mediterraneans,’ though so numerous and so 
much more noticeable than the ‘Middle Stone Age’ survivors, are still 


only a minority element in the population. 
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ALPINES. The Alpine type, to which many Frenchmen and Germans 
belong, tends to be short, thick-set, square-faced. 


At the time of (or just before) the introduction of bronze into Britain, 
the island was invaded (probably in successive waves) by a mixture of 
peoples—Dinarics, some short-headed (‘Alpine’) types, and some very 
heavily-built types similar to some still to be seen in Norway. These 
invaders shoved the ‘Mediterraneans’ into the hills and the less desirable 
parts of the country, and these ‘Bronze Age’ peoples (mingled and inter- 
mixed no doubt with some of the ‘Mediterraneans’) enjoyed the best our 
land could provide until the coming of the Iron-Age Celtic-speaking 
‘Nordics.’ 

There is no reason to think that the ‘Bronze’ people were ‘superior’ in 
physique or necessarily in cunning or wits to the ‘Mediterraneans’ they 
displaced. The ‘Bronze’ men had bronze, and that gave them the sort 
of advantage that ‘white’ men with guns used to have over other men 
with javelins and assegais. Once the superior position of the ‘Bronze’ 
men was established—well, there was little the ‘Mediterraneans’ could 
do about it. 

The invasions of the Celtic-speaking Iron-Age Nordics brought to these 
shores probably the most numerous body of immigrants this island had 
ever known. And these ‘Nordics’ were the ancestors, in all probability, 
of a great number of living Englishmen. This English ‘Nordic’ type 
shows up in a variety of forms, England remaining one of the most 
‘Nordic’ countries in the world. The Germans (among whom ‘Nordics’ 
are in a small minority), by proclaiming the ‘Nordics’ as the super-race, 
were unwittingly (and very unscientifically) proclaiming the general 
superiority of the hated and envied English. As the wits used to say, 
the typical German superman Nordic should be as slender as Goering, 
as fair as Hitler, and as handsome as Goebbels. 

Moreover, the stories we are told about the ‘Celts,’ the ‘Celtic fringe,’ 
the ‘Celtic twilight’ are—well, stories. . . . It is true that a Celtic lan- 
guage flourishes in Wales, lingers in parts of Scotland, and is being pain- 
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pinaRics. The fourth of the four main physical types making up the 
European population is the Dinaric—tall, long-faced, short-headed, and~ 
Prominent-featured. : 


fully revived in Eire, but these Celtic tongues were brought in by 
“‘Nordics’ who imposed their language upon the largely ‘Mediterranean’ 
but mixed populations of this island. The old population retained the 
language of its conquerors, while the conquerors themselves were sub- 
jected first of all by the Romans (whose language here was never anything 
but an official one of the imperial bureaucracy and army); then the 
‘conquerors’ were absorbed by peoples speaking Germanic tongues. The 
Germanic tongue became that of the ‘English’ while the Celtic remained 
that of the older populations squeezed into remote parts of the land. 

Incidentally, there was, before the Roman conquest, an important 
invasion of Belgae from north-eastern Gaul, but these newcomers do not 
seem to have differed, essentially, in type from the other Iron-Age Kelltic 
Nordics. 

The Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes did bring to this land a fairly 
numerous population and some new types but, generally speaking, these 
types were those we can best describe as ‘coarse Nordic,’ which is still 
very common with us; indeed, this ‘coarse Nordic’ may be as prevalent as 
the finer ‘Nordic’ brought in by the Kelts. 

Although the Norman Conquest was much more thorough and, from 
the cultural standpoint, much more long-lasting than the Roman Con- 
quest, the amount of Norman ‘blood’ imported was never great, though 
possibly, during the Norman period, a good many short-headed ‘Alpines’ 
(of the type to which most Frenchmen belong) may have settled here. 

All the later immigrations, whether of Flemish weavers or of 
Huguenots or of Jews, have been without marked effects upon the com- 
position of the English population. 

Now, how do we recognize people? 


TOPOGRAPHICAL 


The Place for a Holiday 


by ROBERT GRAVES 


DO not claim to be widely travelled, but since I have no business 
or professional ties that keep me in any particular country, I am free, 
except in wartime, to settle where I please. I still prefer Europe to 
the other continents, and my experience is that of all Europe the 
place which arouses the keenest nostalgic sense in the returned 
holiday-maker is the Spanish mountain village of Deyd, in Majorca. 

In South Devon, during the recent war, I used to day-dream a good 
deal as I sullenly trenched my potato-patch or sat in the Warden’s post 
waiting to transmit futile air-raid warnings to neighbouring hamlets. I 
recalled the hot-scented Bavarian pine-woods, with their cranberry- 
covered clearings and their long tapering vistas suddenly crossed by 
daintily stepping roebuck; and the meadows of magpie-haunted Brittany 
in primrose time; and busy, happy, trafficless, conscienceless Venice, with 

‘its mixed smell of canal water, roasting coffee, and raw onions; and 

Brussels at Christmas time with the copper dome of the Palais de Justice 

white with snow and everyone shouting and singing and eating pain 

d’épices; and the good-natured people of Vienna abandoning themselves 
to frivolity and fiddle-music at the vintage season. 

But all such memories were faint and blunt compared with those 
that thronged back to me from Deya. The smoke of olive-branch bon- 
fires, the smell of red peppers scorching on charcoal, of red mullet and 
pounded garlic frying in olive oil. The incessant tinkle of sheep bells at 
night mixed with the croak of frogs and the competitive singing of nightin- 
gales. Hot sun on ribbed limestone rocks. The white cliffs of Swallow 
Island where I used to swim from the cove, through buoyant almost 
luke-warm water full of little coloured fishes. Lizards catching moths 
at night on the wire-gauze window screens. The melancholy songs of 
the olive-pickers in December, of the bean-thrashers in June. The dull 
hoot of conches announcing the arrival of the fishwives from the cove. 
The taste of bitter olives pickled with fennel, of a tangerine straight from 
the tree, of succulent missel-thrush stewed in cabbage leaves, or the 
almond-and-honey turon at Christmas. 

What was it about Deya that tugged so strongly at the heart? I knew 
that it was not really a beautiful place. Nothing ever happened there, 
nothing of importance had ever happened there, and there was no reason 
to suppose that anything ever would. The population had been dwind- 
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ling for years. Communications were bad. There were no public build- 
' ings of any interest. The villagers were neither well-educated nor quaint: 
they had long ago abandoned the peasant costume that is still worn in 
other parts of the island, and the village fiestas were not what they had 
been. No hunting, no racing, no yachting, no organized games of any 
sort. Not even village politics. 

Well, what was Deya like? I turned to the guide-books. One Colin 
Campbell had written in 1719: 


Deya is a Place belonging to Veldemoca, a Town provided with 
variety of early and later Fruit, besides great plenty of Oyl and Silk. 
The Air is here extremely pure. All the Vallies, Hills, and Woods 
round are cover’d with beautiful Groves that afford agreeable Shades 
. . . . Deyd consists in Countrey Houses separated from one another. 
The many Fountains, Groves, and Fruit-trees that are here contribute 
extremely to the Pleasantness of the Place. The Church is in the 
middle of a Plain on the Top of a small Hill. 


A more lyrical note had been struck by travellers of the present 
century: 


Deya is a tiny hamlet perched on the apex of a hill overlooking a 
garden valley. On the crest is a chapel surrounded by a shabby and 
delightful little garden in which sleep the dead, among flowers, within 
sound of the sea, visible through a gap in the mountainous shore. All 
about the valley other mountains tower, their crests salmon-pink at 
sunset, solidified flame. . . 

The quaint little houses with their roofs of ribbed tiles rise above 
each other in tiers or groups, but each with its little terraced garden, 
dotted with almond or orange-trees, and bright with the flowers which 
seem to assert themselves despite the lack of intentional cultivation. 
And just as the town itself is a delightful vision from the highway, so 
the views it commands from its mountain-valley situation are of con- 
stant yet ever-changing charm. For here, as in so many other regions 
of the island, form and colour seem to vary with every hour of the 
1) oe 

The mountains are so near that they seem about to fall and crush the 
hamlet. Eagles swing above, and wild canaries dart and trill below. 
The white road winds along the side of the mountain on the opposite 
side of the valley like a ribbon, curving in and out among the trees. 
Foliage is everywhere, reaching to the rose and white summits, and 
down to the hidden river. Through the soft air yellow butterflies float, 
mingled with drifting almond-petals. After sunset the valley is filled 
with a translucent effulgence of colour—amethyst, mauve, blue, and 
creeping shadows which die to purple Nightncg Ven 
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These extracts are interesting mainly because they show the strange 
hallucinatory power that Dey exerts on visitors from Britain. Campbell 
saw the church and the country-houses but did not see the village; his 
successors see the village, but neither the church nor the country-houses. 
Campbell imagined a plain where there was only a steeply terraced valley 
with nowhere a broad enough level place for a tennis-court; his successors 
hear the trilling of wild canaries—there are no wild canaries in the island 
—festoon barren precipices with foliage and crown them with eagle’s 
eyries, and credit the houses of Dey with non-existent gardens. Germans 
have written even more extravagantly about the place: to them it is the 
Earthly Paradise. 

This hallucination may have something to do with the moon. The 
church is said to be built on the site of an Iberian shrine of the Moon- 
goddess, and I am prepared to swear that nowhere in Europe is moon- 
light so strong as in Deyd; one can even match colours by it. And 
moonlight is notorious for its derangement of the wits. 


ALL SORTS OF HOLIDAY-MAKERS COME to Deya: painters, professors of 
literature, dipsomaniacs, pianists, perverts, priests, geologists, Buddhists, 
run-away couples, vegetarians, Seventh Day Adventists, but especially 
painters. All go away a little dafter than they came. The painters who 
come to Deya splash their canvases with cobalt, viridian, vermilion 
and a dirty olive-green, though the prevailing colours of the landscape 
are grey, smoke-blue, a translucent grey-green, blue-black, biscuit and 
rust; and the sea is never cobalt. They paint the crooked olives as if 
they were elms; and the harsh rocks as if they were cakes of Castile 
soap. There are seldom less than ten painters stopping at the inn or 
renting cottages during the season. 

But what is Deya really like? It is a village of some four hundred 
inhabitants and some two hundred solidly built stone houses, most of 
them built on the landward side of a rocky hill in the middle of an 
amphitheatre of mountains. The coast-road encircles it but touches the 
outlying houses only. A church with a squat tower and a small cypressed 
cemetery crowns the hill; no houses at all are built between it and the 
sea half-a-mile away. A torrent, dry in the summer, runs half way round 
the village and down a narrow valley where it empties into a small cove, 
with a beach of pebbles and sand. Apart from the small artificial port 
of Sdller, six miles along the coast, this is the only inlet in the island’s 
ironbound northern coast. No car can get down to the cove from the 
village and the fisherman’s path is a rough one indeed: a four-hundred 
foot descent from the coast road, first through olive orchard and then 
through a scrub of lentiscus, spurge, asphodel, caper, and wild asparagus. 
The fishermen’s huts in the cove are occupied only in the summer months. 
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No refreshments are sold there and one gets very hot climbing back 
after a bathe. 

The mountains are laboriously terraced all the way up from sea level 
to about nine hundred feet. There are lemon and orange plantations 
where irrigation is possible, but these are rare because only three springs 
in the village run all the year round and the soil is everywhere poor 
and stony; apart from a few carob-trees that provide cheap fodder for 
mules, all the rest is olive orchard. But the olives are not the well- 
behaved, bushy-topped, stately variety one sees in Palestine, France, and 
Catalonia, but twisted, bossed, hacked-about grotesques, often growing 
from cracks in the live rock, never watered, never manured, once a year 
scratched around with a primitive mule-plough, and every six years 
trimmed of their biggest branches. They are almost indestructible: a 
good many were planted by the Moors, thrown out of the island in 1229. 
‘Pamper an olive-tree,’ the villagers say, ‘and spoil the fruit.’ 

In the spring some of the olive terraces are persuaded to raise a sparse 
crop of broad-beans. These are used to feed the black pigs which are 
ceremoniously killed at Martinmas and turned into red and black 
sausage; each household has its pig and the sausage must last until the 
following Martinmas. Above the olives, an unterraced belt of stunted 
evergreen oak where charcoal burners work all summer, and pigs fatten 
in the autumn, and wild peonies flower at Easter; above that, sheer 
precipices streaked with rust, and above those the bald limestone brow 
of the mountain range. } 

The villagers pay little attention to holiday-makers. Though all are 
Catholics and most of them attend mass on Sundays and solemnly carry 
their candles in the Church processions at the principal feasts, not one 
in ten has any deep religious convictions. How the holiday-makers 
behave, so long as they cause no breach of the peace and leave no debts 
behind, does not interest them. And they make no attempt to exploit 
them financially. The Majorcans are the least mercenary peoplé of 
Europe: they send in their bills once a year, always a little apologetically. 
But it is true that they like money and talk a lot about it; and, indeed, 
now that the landed gentry have long ceased to occupy the country- 
houses which impressed Campbell and have gone to live in Palma, the 
capital, money is the only standard they have of reckoning class. For 
this is a country where everyone has the manners of a gentleman. But 
more than money they value peace: they never draw knives, they never 
get drunk, they never beat their wives or children. If they are mad, it 
is a very negative form of madness. 

An old Dey4 man once gave me his life story, a typical one: ‘I went 
to France when I had finished my military service, and worked with 
my uncle in the fruit trade. Nearly every family has a relative in the 
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French fruit trade; it is customary—just as in Valldemosa it is customary 
to go to Montevideo and Havana for a few years. I worked hard and 
made money and ate and dressed very well. After three years of this 
I returned to marry a village girl; we people of Deya never marry 
foreigners. Then we went back together and raised a family of two sons 
and a daughter. The children spent half their childhood here at Deya 
with my uncle when he retired; I did not want them to become altogether 
French. Deyd is our home. I lived thirty years at Lyons; but when my 
uncle died, I left my eldest son in charge of the business. I returned 
to this house and the few terraces of land my uncle had left me in his 
will. In Lyons we ate meat or chicken every day, and paté and good 
wines and liqueurs, and white bread, and butter, and all sorts of con- 
fectionery; we went to the cinema once a week, occasionally to the 
theatre, and we betted a few francs at the horse-races on Sundays. But 
1 was never in good health while in France, and never contented. Now 
I wear old clothes and eat trash: coarse bread and oil, beans, a lump of 
dried figs, vegetable-soup, a bit of sausage, fruit in season—nothing, but 
it makes healthy flesh. I never go to the cinema at Sdller; at times I take 
my rod down to the sea and fish, and in the season I go bat-fowling for 
thrushes. But I need few diversions here, time passes, and I have no 
regrets for Lyons. My sons have already done their military service and 
both have married Deyé girls; barring wars or accidents they will remain 
in France for another twenty years perhaps. But we all come back to 
Deya in the end; it is customary.’ 


I HAVE AT LAST CURED MYSELF of-my nostalgic illusions about Dey4a, 
but only by returning there to live. It is a very peaceful place. No, I 
will not say that it is quite what it was, because of the present shortages 
of food and transport, the unaccountable vagaries of the black market, 
and the emigration of a good many workers to Palma, seventeen miles 
away, where rations are more generous; but it has probably changed less 
than any other place in Europe. The Civil War did not touch it. It 
still has no religious fervours, no evidence of individualistic passion, no 
- politics, I settle down to the negative madness of the natives and watch 
with a disinterested eye the seasonal arrival at the village inn of painters, 
perverts, professors of literature, geologists and other queer fish. They 
stop me sometimes in the road and rave to me about the beauties of the 
place, and I nod sympathetically and peacefully. Two years have passed 
since my return here but I have not yet developed any nostalgic yearning 
for the hedgerows and hayfields of England, the scream of the gulls on 
London Bridge, or the clatter of dishes and smell of popular English 
cookery in even the most elegant corner house. 


Don’t Forget the Diver 


THAT IS WHAT THEY used to say in Itma. A word, then, in remembrance 
of Sam Scott, celebrated a hundred years or so ago for his tremendous 
dives and leaps from bridges, cliffs, and the rigging of ships, often into 
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SAMUEL SCOTT 


THE CELEBRTED 


American Diver, 
Is open to all the World, to Leap or 
Dive with any Ban. for the Sum of 


ONE HUNDRED QUINEAS 


The Diver will sothrough his Extraordinary Per- 

ofrmances from off a Scaffold, 160 ft.on the South- 

wark Bridge, head foremost into the water; you 

will also hear him Talk as he is descending. The 

Diver willshow many Feats of Agility up aloft, also 
nthe water,on 


WONDAY. the Zist Instant, 


and during the Week, excepting Christmas Day, & 
the following week, on Monday & Tuesday at Two 
o'clock each day. This Celebrated Jumper has 
Dived from the top gallant yard of her Majesty's 
hime of Battie Ship. the 6t Joseph, in Devonport, 
Lead first, the height of 200 f., and was Patronized 
by the Port Admirai and Officers: Offa high Cliffin 
Cornwall, at Port Reef, 240 ft. high, into 8 ft. of 
water; at Port Isaac off a Cliff, 304 Tf ; at Liverpool, 
167 ft.; at Manchester. 100 ft,; at Port Kips, 297 ft.; 
at Albany, 130 f.; at Troy. 110 {t.; at Whitehall, in 
the Lowcr Port of Canada, 300 ft.; at Philadelphia, 
200 ft.; at Baltimore, 167 ft.; at Pattison Falls. 497 ft. 
aud off a Seallfold on Brighton Pier, 140. This weil 
known Man throughout the World, has, througta 
his Perseverance, saved many of his fellow crea- 
tures from a watery grave, and has brought ap 
manya man frou the bottom who has been drowned, 
This tWonderjul Prodigy of Nature, may be seen at the Club Room 
of the ubove House, where Accommodation will be prortded by the 
Landlord, Mr. SPARKS, for those Ladies & Gentlemen who may 
wish to bring their Children and Friends to see so Extraordinary a 
Man, unequalled in the annals of History. 
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shallow water. He killed himself at Waterloo Bridge while doing tricks 
on a scaffold erected to give greater height for his dive. Poor old Sam! 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT 
Scott theDiver 


Waterloo Bridge. 


This unfortunate man had announced his usual 
diving feats from ¥Waterloo Bridge this forenoon, and 
consequently a great crowd collected to witness thew. 
After performing several of his usual trieks, which he 
did successfully, on altempting tu repeat the perform- 
ance about three o'clock, and while going through the 
operation of hanging by his feet and neck alternately, 
it appears that the noose slipped, and he remained 
suspended for several minute. 


_ The spectators not aware of his danger, and be- 
lieving that he was only going through his usual ma- 
n@uvres, remained quiet, while one man, more alten- 
tive than the rest, seeing Scott struggle, leaped upon 
the scaffold, and cut him down, apparently quite oi 


A smrgeon was immediately sent for, and an at- 
tempt was made to bleed the unfortunate man, bat 
without success, and he was immediately taken to Cha- 
ring Cross Llospital, where every attention was paid to 
him, but unfortunately without effect, as life was quite 
extinct. 

BIRT, Printer, 30, Great St. Andrew Street, Seven Dials. 
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The Indestructible Art 


FINE NEEDLEWORK IS ONE of the oldest arts in Britain, dating back to 
Saxon times; and when the Normans came to England, William the 
Conqueror introduced an improved type of needle and commissioned the 
English embroiderers to make all the robes, hangings and vestments for 
the Court. About this time British ecclesiastics visiting Rome attracted 
the attention of the Pope by their exquisitely embroidered robes. Today 
there is a great revival of interest in needlework in this and other 
countries. At the Royal School of Needlework at South Kensington, 
with which this article deals, we discover a small band of highly skilled 
workers ready to impart the knowledge and techniques which were once 
a colourful part of our daily lives and earned for the country a substantial 


foreign trade. 


Various aspects of English craftsmanship have been examined in the successive 

volumes of ‘The Saturday Book’ This time, and in this section, we pass 

from needlework to the great periods of furniture design and conclude with a glance 
at those elegant souvenirs of the 18th century, the London tradesmen’s cards. 
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Founder of the Royal School of Needlework 
PRINCESS HELENA (Princess Christian, daughter of Queen Victoria and 
mother of Princess Marie Louise) founded the Royal School in 1872 to train 
the young and to aid skilled needlewomen who needed employment and had no 
business experience. Some eight years before this is the date of the railway travelling 
bag (below). The design for it shows that the women of the time had not yet 
descended to the laziness of the prepared, ‘trammed’ canvas. They ruled the 
canvas in squares and then counted off the stitches from the design. 


Pupils from Overseas 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL of the Royal School, under Miss Randall, attracts pupils 
from all over the world. Two of them are shown above, Miss Gerardina Van der 
Waal coming from Pietermaritzburg and Mrs. Ashalata Werma from Benares. 
The completed building of the School was opened in 1903 by King George V. 
His mother, Queen Alexandra, was then its President, and since that time this office 
has been held by the reigning Queen. Queen Mary, herself a skilled needlewoman 
and designer, took a highly active part in the activities of the School, working in 
close co-operation with the Principal, Lady Smith-Dorrien. Many of the designs 
issued by the School to needlewomen all over the world were Queen Mary’s 
own choice. 
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ARAGON, OR Spanish work (above), was introduced here by Catherine of Aragon. The 

student draws her own design on the linen, then tries out different stitches round the 

edges. The white and drawn thread work (below) embodies many different stitches, with 

each border in a varied pattern of drawn thread. Strips of paper prevent soiling 
of completed sides. 


LONG. AND SHORT stitch in colour (above) is much seen on cushion covers, table runners, 

etc. Below, the leaves are being worked in a series of long stitches overlaid by rows of 

short stitches, known as ‘couching.’ It is worked in shining silk, and often the 
*couching’ is in metallic threads, either in straight lines or designs. 


Canvas Work in Petit Point 
THIS IS THE classical method of working petit point. The student sits at her frame, with 
her original design, showing two seagulls in flight, as a guide for colour and shading. 
She has already drawn the design on the canvas. There is no necessity for her to ‘ tram,’ 
as the correct stitch gives a padding and strength to the back of the work. One of the 
School’s most talented ex-pupils in fine canvas work is a distinguished soldier. 


EACH STUDENT in the teachers’ training class must complete a 

sampler of ali the various stitches learned during the course. 

There are 33 different stitches in this sampler. The little 

cushion-like patch in the lower left shows ‘Turkey ’ stitch, a 
favourite with the Victorians. 


THE ANGELS in the church embroideries (above) are literally built up with appliqué pieces 

of coloured fabric for their robes, and with embroidery over the appliqué to make 

the folds and give depth to the figure. The wings, features and musical instruments 

are worked in a variety of satin stitches and long and short stitch. The unicorn on the 

right (below) shows the beginning of the work, with the creature cut out in felt and 

appliquéd to the background over slight padding, before working over it in ‘ bullion,’ as 
shown in the completed lion at the left. 
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Prehistoric London ; a Needlework Map 


THE MAP, designed and 
worked by a contemporary 
needlewoman, shows, not 
without humour, the source 
of many prehistoric 

animal remains in and 
around London. It is 
executed in a type of 
Florentine stitch, in wool 


on canvas. 


ON THE Belgian frame (left), 
made of wood and 

leather, one of the 

School’s needlewomen is 
beginning the design for 

a cushion, taken from the 
Cluny tapestries. 


The Belgian Frame 


BEHIND is the usual type of quilting, made with a 
stitching on to a padded background. 
quilting, or * trapunto.’ 


single row of outline 
Lying on the quilt is a cushion cover in Italian 
This is made by threading wool between the backing and the 
surface material, between the lines of stitching, making a raised tubular pattern on the 


right side. 


MISS RACEY, in charge of the workroom 
of the Royal School of Needlework, 
supervises the making of State em- 
broideries and of repairs, and advises 
clients on the mounting and making-up 
of their own needlework. On the wall 
behind her is the Royal coat of arms 
embroidered in bullion stitch, appliqué, 
couching and laid work on velvet, as used 
by the Royal School during the reign of 
King Edward VII. 

In the workroom itself (below), new 
things are being made and national 


treasures being repaired. The needle- 


woman in the left foreground is making 
a padded crown in bullion stitch and 
red velvet for the new banners of the 
Scots Guards (the girl in the top picture 
on this page is also working on these 
banners), while the two facing the camera 
are repairing old pieces of needlework 
from Knole, in Kent. At the giant frame 
in the background an immense task is 
being carried out—the transferring of a 
curtain in Jacobean wool embroidery on 
to a completely new background. On 
this page again (bottom) a Royal School 
needlewoman is working on a quilted 
robe for a private order. It makes a 
pleasant change after such tedious, eye- 
fatiguing work as the repair of the 
James I curtains, referred to overleaf. 

Would-be teachers of needlework 
undertake a two-year course at the Royal 
School. Successful candidates receive 
their diplomas from the Queen and go 
out to teach in schools in Britain and the 
Empire, or as individual teachers. Their 
class-room overlooks Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington, and they sit working 
at their frames in the great window 


embrasures in the best light. 
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Repairing the James I Curtains 


’ ‘ atone 


St. Michael and St. George Banner 


THESE CURTAINS were specially 
woven and embroidered for a 
State visit by James I to Knole, 
residence of the Earls of 
Dorset (now in the hands of 
the National Trust). The entire 
decoration of the room set apart 
for the King’s personal use was 
carried out in silver and rose, 
with the curtains in silver 
damask backed with rose satin 
embroidered in silver. Now the 
satin, faded to a delicate pink, 
is beginning to crumble away. 
The photograph shows the 
light honeycomb network being 
worked over the satin side to 
help prevent its wearing com- 
pletely away under the weight 


of the silver damask. 


AS THE MEMBERS of the various 
knightly orders attain banner 
rank, the Royal School executes 
the banners for hanging in the 
chapel of the order. The banner 
here photographed belongs to a 
member of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, and is 
now hanging in St. Paul’s in the 


chapel of that order. 


HE RICHNESS and elegance 
f English needlework has 
ypealed to designers in the 
xtile field, and though it is 
ot possible now to use fine 
sedlework furniture cover- 
gs in our homes we may 
ver old furniture shapes 
irmoniously with textiles 
rectly inspired by old 
-edlework designs. This 
ind-blocked linen in blue 
2 oatmeal, for example, 
‘ows a facsimile of a 
cobean wool embroidery 


with stylized fuchsias 


THESE ARE the Queens’ caskets, the bottom two of which were worked 
for Queens Alexandra and Victoria. The top one was worked at the 
school for Queen Mary. 
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English Furniture: an 
Outline 
by RALPH EDWARDS 


bre HIS is a rapid sketch of a subject to which many volumes have 

: been devoted: the outline here provided will need to be filled in. 
Throughout its long evolution furniture has been the handmaid 
of Architecture, the Mistress Art. There have been varying 
degrees of intimacy in this association, but it has existed since 
very early times. From the Middle Ages down to the end of the Georgian 
period architectural elements—gothic arches and tracery, classic 
columns and entablatures—have figured prominently in the design of 
furniture, while its ornament will often be found to have corresponded 
with the motifs employed in interior decoration. This is the evidence 
of an age-long desire to make furniture fully congruous with its environ- 
ment. Another controlling influence is the nature of the material which 
has gone far to determine character and form. 

A single large house might serve to contain all the genuine medieval 
furniture now surviving in England. Even in palaces and castles only 
a few simple types were known. Chairs were reserved for the head of 
the household; beds, which resembled canopied tents richly woven and 
embroidered, were used as couches and seats in the daytime. Benches, 
stools, cupboards and dressers for the display of plate, coffers and trestle 
tables complete the tale of medieval furnishings. Made for the most 
part of the native oak, they were rude and primitive in construction. 
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Chair 1680 


OF ENGLISH FURNITURE 


But beauty does not depend on tech- 
nical accomplishment. In these vestiges 
of a remote age lingers the magic of the 
Gothic style, then universal throughout 
Europe. Though few now retain more 
than dim traces of the painting and gild- 
ing that once adorned them, they are 
glamorous and romantic even in decay. 

By the reign of Elizabeth there had 
been a notable improvement in the 
general standard of domestic comfort. 
The new Renaissance style came to us 
through Flemish and German sources, 
and the stream was contaminated by 
many impurities in its passage from 
Italy, the fountain-head. Country 
houses were now rapidly replacing the 
fortified strongholds of earlier days. 
The furniture made for them is distin- 
guished by a semi-barbaric magnifi- 
cence. Fashioned by carpenters and 
joiners mainly from the traditional oak 
(though walnut was sometimes em- 
ployed) it was lavishly carved with a 
medley of grotesque ornament and in- 
laid with bold floral patterns sunk in the 
solid wood. Highly characteristic of the 
taste of that exuberant age are the im- 
mense melon-shaped bulbs which form 
supports for bedposts and for the mas- 
sive draw-tables with extending tops. 
So widespread was the diffusion of 
wealth that Court-cupboards laden with 
silver were commonly found in the 
homes of squires and yeomen. Chairs 
with panel backs were now becoming 
plentiful. Hitherto upholstery had been 
unknown, but at the end of this period a 
new luxurious type padded and covered 
with silks and velvets was introduced 
from Italy: in contemporary portraits 
such chairs are often represented. 
Down to the Civil War the Elizabethan 
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style may be said to have persisted in 
a modified form. Structural members 
grew more attenuated and there was 
increasing resort to stock-patterns in 
ornament. 

The restoration of Charles II trans- 
formed the character of the domestic 
arts. To the luxury-loving cosmopoli- 
tan courtiers returning from exile few 
things were sacred—certainly not the 
solid furniture of the preceding age. 
New fashions from France and Holland 
soon insured its banishment from every 
up-to-date house. Oak was replaced by 
walnut, a material lending itself 
admirably to carving. No style was 
ever more eloquent of the character of 
an age: florid and ostentatious, it 
abhorred plain surfaces and was im- 
patient of restraint. Chairs were turned 
and carved with fantastic elaboration, 
a crown supported by amorini being 
frequently introduced with obvious 
reference to the King’s return. Backs 
and seats were caned or comfort- 
ably upholstered. Cabinets, chests of 
drawers, bureaux and settees were 
among the new varieties of furniture. 
Beneath painted ceilings stood state- 
beds of vast height with their light 
framework enveloped in voluminous 
draperies. The passion for colour so 
characteristic of the time found expres- 
sion in marquetry (patterns assembled 
in thinly cut veneers) and in japanned 
decoration (an imitation of Eastern 
lacquer with paint and _ varnishes). 
Japanning became a fashionable craze 
and cabinets so treated were mounted 
on gilt stands, notably enhancing the 
gay, polychromatic effect of late Stuart 
furnishing. On the panelled walls, re- 
flecting the whole fascinating medley, 


Bureau- bookcase, about 1710 
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Armchair 1775-1780 


hung mirrors in frames adorned by 
these processes or carved in pear 
and limewood with the astonishing 
virtuosity associated with Grinling 
Gibbons and his school. 

Towards the end of the Stuart period 
there is an emphasis on height and ver- 
tical lines: ornament becomes increas- 
ingly delicate and sound methods of 
construction are often disregarded. 

With the first years of the eighteenth 
century this phase of stylistic licence 
ended, to be followed by a purer taste. 
The basis of the new style was 
curvilinear, and its underlying prin- 
ciples were so firmly grasped by English 
craftsmen that soon their productions 
far surpassed the rather clumsy Dutch 
models from which they were derived. 
Rhythmical balance and harmony of 
proportion distinguish all the best so- 
called ‘Queen Anne’ furniture, and are 
particularly noticeable in the design of 
chairs in which the structural members 
form a composition of symmetrical 
curves. Carved ornament was used 
sparingly and for decorative effect 
craftsmen relied chiefly on carefully- 
selected figured veneers, sometimes re- 
lieved by delicate marquetry patterns 
in sober tones. 

Early in George’s reign mahogany 
from Cuba and San Domingo began 
to supersede walnut as the fashionable 
wood. For the great Palladian houses 
of the period furniture was designed 
by architects (who now began to 
invade the cabinet makers’ domain) 
in a style of florid magnificence— 
Italianate and baroque in conception. 
In it architectural motifs—such as 
columns, pediments and architraves— 
are prominently introduced, with ter- 
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minal figures and heavy scrolled sup- 
ports. Characteristic of the repertory of 
ornament are floral swags and pen- 
dants, animal and human masks, with 
broadly handled acanthus foliage. Gild- 
ing was freely used to enhance carved 
ornament, while the massive side tables, 
mirrors and stands, which were ranged 
along the walls in drawing-rooms and 
saloons, were of pinewood entirely 
overlaid with gesso and gilt. Cere- 
monial in character, grandiose and ex- 
travagant, such furniture supplied the 
background for the ‘parade of life,’ and 
cannot be judged apart from its proper 
environment. But this is a point to note. 
Fashions have always originated with 
the governing class and the influence of 
these palatial types is clearly reflected in 
the contemporary furniture made for 
people of moderate means. 

In this kaleidoscopic review, which 
can afford no more than a series of 
glimpses, we now approach a period 
of restless experiment and ceaseless 
change. The rococo style, that 
triumphed in furniture and interior 
decoration about the middle of the cen- 
tury, was an anglicized version of the 
French rocaille. Though seeking to 
emulate the disorder of nature and 
drawing its ornament from natural 
forms—trocks and shells, foliage and 
flowers—it was a style of subtle sophis- 
tication based upon asymmetry and 
associated curves. This is the age of 
pattern-books, or trade catalogues, by 
means of which fashions were diffused 
and cabinet-makers advertised their 
wares. Chippendale’s Director (1st 
Edit., 1754) is the most celebrated of 
such publications, and it provides an 
apt summary of contemporary vogues. 


Couch 1805 
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There rococo is found fully naturalized and combined with excursions 
into the closely related Gothic and Chinese ‘tastes,’ which when discreetly 
exploited have a fantastic charm. That is indeed the quality which 
together with a captivating gaiety and abandon extenuates the wilder 
excesses of this particular phase. 

The Director introduced a number of new types to a luxury-loving 
public, and among much that is pretentious and impracticable designs 
may be found which with slight modifications were suitable for people 
of moderate means. Chippendale’s name is still popularly associated 
with all the best gilt and mahogany furniture of the mid-eighteenth 
century, though only a small fraction of it was produced by his firm. 
By this time the leading makers—and there were many other fashionable 
firms besides Chippendale’s whose names and achievements have lately 
come to light—had attained an amazingly high technical standard in 
carving, construction, and the-laying of veneers. So great was their 
mastery that they often succumbed to temptation and abused the nature 
of the material, as in the case of Chippendale’s vaunted design for chairs 
with backs imitating fluttering ribbons—the so-called ‘Ribbon-backed’ 
chairs. 


NOW IF FROM THIS lively, creative age we look forward about twenty 
years, what a transformation has come over the whole field of the 
domestic arts! The last vestiges of rococo have been swept away and the 
classical revival has triumphed in the interval. For about the time of 
George III’s accession fashionable taste, influenced by the discoveries at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, once again veered towards simplicity and 
restraint. Soon after Robert Adam’s return from his travels in Italy and 
Dalmatia (1758) he inaugurated his distinctive version of the neo-classic 
style (a masterly adaptation of elements drawn from a wide variety of 
classical and renaissance sources) in a few great houses, where he designed 
not only the fabric but much of the contents. The whole domain of 
domestic equipment was taken under the control of a single directing 
intelligence. Such was the force of his example that within a decade 
‘everything was Adamatic, buildings and furniture of every description.’ 
Sir John Soane, looking backward at the beginning of the next century, 
described the change as amounting to no less than ‘a revolution in art.’ 
The effect upon the character of furniture was profound. It was brought 
into the closest harmony with its environment, and in houses where 
Adam’s aims were fully realized the same patterns—honeysuckle orna- 
ment, paterae, medallions and swags of husks—may be observed on ceil- 
ings, carpets, and inlaid furniture. 

Cabinet-makers speedily assimilated the new ideals. Chippendale’s 
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oH es rococo and working in association with Adam, 
si ndisputable preeminence as exponents of the neo-classic— 
. y in marquetry decoration, which was revived and carried to the 
ighest point of excellence. Chippendale has long been regarded as the 
high priest of Tococo, but it is on this style which represents an almost 
complete antithesis that his lasting reputation is now found to depend. 
The contents of the State rooms at Harewood must be seen to realize 
the technical perfection which he attained in his last decade; and it is 
not a matter of technique only, for surely these astonishing works may be 
held to cross the ill-defined boundary which separates craftsmanship from 
art. They represent a supremely successful collaboration between archi- 
tect and cabinet-maker, for though the original drawings are missing, 
Adam may certainly be credited with the designs. Pediments and entabla- 
tures in a lighter form were now restored to cabinets and bookcases: 
heart and shield shapes are favoured for the backs of chairs; tapered sup- 
ports replace the cabriole leg. There was a general introduction of 
freely adapted classical forms: terminal figures, ram-headed capitals, 
vases and urns are among the more familiar ingredients of this style. 

The highest achievements of the cabinet-makers’ art (and at their best 
they need fear no comparison with the great French ebénistes) were 
carried out in satinwood, while for veneers and inlay various exotic woods 
were for the first time employed. There was a parallel revival of 
japanned decoration. Relieved against the delicate pastel shades with 
which walls were painted this marquetry and japanned furniture produced 
a most striking and brilliant effect. 

In Heppelwhite’s Guide (1788) and Sheraton’s Drawing Book (1791-4) 
we see the style purged of its ceremonial character and translated into 
vernacular terms. The aim was ‘to unite elegance with utility,’ and 
in these publications, which are the expression of the prevailing taste, 
a manner of furnishing simple, rational and refined is represented. 
Elegance and grace are the salient characteristics of this fin de siécle 
taste; while in skill, ingenuity and perfection of finish the period between 
1775 and 1800 has strong claims to be regarded as the golden age of 
English cabinet-making. 

The last decade of the eighteenth century witnessed another and more 
intense classical revival, which produced the French Empire style and 
its English derivative, the so-called Regency. The term is misleading, 
since the Prince of Wales did not become Regent until 1811, and as 
popularly understood it comprehends a variety of movements and ten- 
dencies, ranging from Henry Holland’s highly distinguished version of the 
French Directoire (Southill in Bedfordshire is a monument to his exquisite 
taste) through the scholarly reconstruction of Thomas Hope (he published 
his Household Furniture in 1808) to the productions of the final phase 
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which dates from some years after the accession of George IV and clearly 
foreshadowed the Victorian decadence. 

At first the rage was all for ‘Grecian purity,’ but later in the quest for 
novelties ‘the best antique examples’ of three civilizations—Rome, Greece, 
and Egypt—were all laid under contribution. Holland had sought to 
realize ‘the beautiful spirit of antiquity’ but now the aim was to 
reproduce its precise forms (currule chairs, couches, and stools); or if 
precedents were not existent (sideboards and bookcases, for example) 
to provide designs fully congruous with the classical tradition. Symbol- 
ism was freely exploited, often with the most incongruous results. 
Prosperous citizens entrusting their furnishing to ignorant cabinet-makers 
found themselves acquiring a sort of menagerie, and at the height of the 
vogue rooms were crowded with an odd assortment of gryphons, winged 
eagles, chimaeras, and archaic lions. But these are the mere 
aberrations of the movement (or movements), and on the whole the 
promoters of this revival realized their aims with conspicuous success. 
If their inventions are lacking in grace and charm, they escaped triviality, 
and with their bold curves and plain surfaces, achieved a masculine 
dignity of form. Such objects were designed in relation to a scheme of 
decoration logically conceived and consistently worked out: the colour 
of walls and curtains, the even disposition of folds in the draping were 
most carefully considered in order to enhance their effect. 

Most people have a sufficiently reliable idea of what is implied by 
‘Regency’ and innumerable specimens of the style translated into the 
vernacular still survive in homes the owners of which would never 
aspire to be regarded as collectors of works of art: they are just familiar 
household accessories which have not yet receded into a romantic back- 
ground—the sort of thing with which our great-grandfathers were 
brought up. Much of this furniture is of mahogany or rosewood inlaid 
with brass and ornamented with appliqués of metal gilded or bronzed. 
Lighter woods such as tulip and zebra were fashionable in boudoirs and 
drawing-rooms, while there was also a considerable vogue for japanned 
decoration, the characteristic motifs being carved and gilt or painted in 
grisaille. It is something of a paradox that of all our historic styles the 
one which draws its whole inspiration from the ancient world should be 
most consonant with modern needs. Machinery played an important 
part in the production of Regency furniture, and there seems little doubt 
that in the post-war world designers casting backward beyond the 
melancholy abandonment of all standards which marks the transition to 
the Victorian age will draw not a little of their inspiration from the last 
genuine style—in itself a revival—in the long evolution of English fur- 
niture design. 


by RUARI McL.EAN 


IGHTEENTH century England disappeared in the smoke of the 
French Revolution, factory chimneys and rick burnings. But it 
left behind it, like the apparition which Aubrey says was chal- 
»lenged, anno 1670, not far from Cirencester, ‘a most melodious 
twang,’ which vibrates still in many of the things left to us 
out of that time, and perhaps especially in those forerunners of modern 
advertising, the London tradesmen’s cards. 

‘Samuel Taylor scowers men’s cloths wet or Dry’ (in nobly engraved 
letters like those on the tombstones of the period); “Gabriel Douce at ye 
Lamb & Black Spread Eagle next door to the Golden Goate in New 
Round Court in ye Strand Selleth all sorts of Silk Stuffs Norwich Crapes 
Camletts & all sorts of Black Silks for Hoods and Scarves at Reasonable 
Rates’ (with his sign engraved above, in a carved wooden frame as dig- 
nified as the Clocks hanging outside Wren’s churches); ‘John Clements 
. . . makes and sells Portmantuas, Leather Baggs, Perriwigg Boxes, 
Gilded Nest. of Trunks . . . N.B. Kitchen Hampers & Powder Baggs’ 
(in a rounded copper-plate script wreathed in rococo ornamentation). 

How pleasing they are, and for how many reasons; and if the mere 
announcements of petty tradesmen regularly attained such a degree of 
elegance and even beauty, what a century it must have been! One tends 
to forget the awful squalors and stenches in Smollett’s novels, and think 
only of the letter-writing and refinement of Richardson, the high stucco 
ceilings of Robert Adam, Chippendale’s furniture, and Baskerville’s 
japanned carriage, scarlet waistcoats, and sumptuous printing. 

These tradesmen’s cards are mainly a phenomenon of the eighteenth 
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century, although some examples survive from the seventeenth, and they 
continued on into the nineteenth until other methods of advertising 
unfortunately superseded them. 

Their function was to announce the tradesman’s name, address, and 
business; and, as they were engraved on copper, there was no limit to 
the flourishes, traits, embellishments, borders, and even illustrations 
which the engraver could indulge in; in fact, it often seems as if the 
engraver is being advertised much more than the poor tradesman whose 
card it is. Quite a few of the cards are actually engravers’ cards, and 
naturally the elaboration of the engraving on them is a tour de force 
indeed, reminding one of Venetian glass decoration or (because the graver 
gouging the steel is like a skate on ice) a figure-skater’s dream. 

The cards would be delivered to the houses of potential customers, and 
one feels that even the most beautifully decorated and furnished interior 
would not have been disgraced by having some of them lying about (the 
newspapers and most of the books of the same period were crude in 
comparison). The cards would also be displayed in local coffee-houses 
and inns and distributed to passers-by in the streets. Probably most of 
them suffered destruction quickly, as do advertising circulars of today; 
but some must have drifted into cupboards and drawers, some may even 
from the start have been collected by connoisseurs, and some, being used 
as bills, found their way into family archives. 

Some survived, somehow, and then they began to be seriously collected. 
In 1925 Sir Ambrose Heal published a fine book about them, illustrating 
a hundred or so, mostly from his own collection, and today these bits 
of paper, which Bun the Baker, and Bones the Butcher, and Chips the 
Carpenter were only too anxious to give away, are rather valuable. 

Those illustrated in the following pages are selected from the collection 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. One of the first things that 
strike a modern Londoner about the addresses on the earlier cards is the 
absence of street numbering: ‘J. Robinson in Gutter Lane, London’ 
(evidently everyone knows John Robinson); “Thos. Edwards at the Ass 
and Foal, the bottom of Wigmore Street in Marylebone, near Cavendish 
Square’; ‘John Brailsford in ye Broad part of St. Martin’s Court Leicester 
Square’; ‘T. Gibbons at the Blew & White Peruke, in Rosemary Lane, 
London.’ It is like village life today. Many of the signs are illustrated 
on the tradesmen’s cards; they form a happy hunting-ground for London 
topographers. Soon after 1760 street numbering was introduced, and 
all the old signs began to be pulled down, as they obstructed light and 
air, and creaked horribly in wind, and sometimes fell down and hurt 
people. 

Among the most interesting of the pictorial tradesmen’s cards are 
those which depict the shops themselves, both outside and inside. It is 
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fairly easy to re-construct what the outsides of shops looked like in those 
days, from numerous old prints, and from the increasing flood of book- 
illustration from 1800 onwards, and, of course, from the few eighteenth 
century shop fronts which survive today (usually with different glass and 
lettering). But pictures of the insides of shops are much rarer, either in 
engravings or in words, until the time of Dickens, and so the evidence of 
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Floral card of a night-soil remover, early nineteenth century. 


tradesmen’s cards in this respect is very valuable. From Defoe to Kipps 
the characters of shopkeepers have not changed, but their accessories have. 

The cards are most informative, as might be expected, about what 
goods were in the shops. James Simons (at Sir Isaac Newton’s Head, the 
corner of Marylebone Street, opposite Glasshouse Street) made mathe- 
matical, philosophical, and optical instruments, and illustrates over two 
dozen of them. John Brailsford, Cutler, above mentioned, shows a 
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‘Those whose friends are buried in the Patent coffins will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their remains cannot be stolen,’ 


fascinating collection of his manufactures, from razors and scissors to 
combs and candlesticks. 

The Drapers’ and Mercers’ announcements would probably cause most 
modern readers to resort to their dictionaries. Among the items they list 
are not only ‘all sorts of broad and narrow cloths and Jerman Serges’ 
but also ‘Baragons, Worsted and Hair Shaggs, Shalloons and Fustians, 
Bombazines, Sarsenets, Poplins, Broglios, Velvets, brocades, Paduasoys, 
Sergedusoys, Rasdemones, Sattins, Tabbys, Armozeens, Ducapes, Man- 
tuas, Camblets, Callimancos for petticoats, Norwich Crapes, Plodds, Cam- 
blitees, and Cherry-derrys.’ (‘The grey tweeds with the patched elbows 
and the frayed cuffs, Thompson,’ said his lordship in 1948.) Shades of 
austerity had not then occulted the food or wine shops either, and it 
would not be humane to quote from their lists. 

Vanished or vanishing trades form an interesting section of the cards. 
One would like to have a look round the shop of ‘Eliza Bick & Company 
at the Golden Beehive who make and sell white and yellow wax candles 
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of all sizes, Branch Lights, winding and seasing candles, sealing wax, 
wafers, Flambeaux, yellow and black links.’ Many other curious trades 
are listed by Sir Ambrose Heal, including the trades of Skeleton Seller, 
Artificial Eye Maker, Bugg destroyer, Bow and Arrow Maker, Coach 
Trumpet Maker, Harp String Maker, Leather Pipe and Bucket Maker, 
Corn Cutter and Nail Operator, & Messenger of Bankruptcy. Not all 
of these trades are dead yet, by any means, as explorers of modern 
London well know. 

So, besides their charm, these tradesmen’s cards have serious value as 
historical documents. Very little has come down to us out of the daily 
life of the ordinary man, in any period of history except the most recent: 
it is nearly always the palaces and castles and appurtenances of the great 
that are preserved. These cards are a small item, unimportant in their 
day, out of the daily life of shopkeepers and craftsmen of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Considered as examples of popular art, they may not be so vigorous 
as the contemporary street ballads, which were made purely for the poor 
man. The cards were made for wealthier clients. But they were designed 
and made by tradesmen, highly skilled and, then as now, amiable men; 
and in them is manifest the infinite variety of ‘all trades, their gear and 
tackle and trim.’ 


Happy, pre-atomic period, periwigged and copper-plated! 
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by OLIVE COOK 


E are a literary people and it is inevitable that our painting 
should show traces of so fundamental an inclination. It 
was that inclination which conduced to the neglect of Con- 
stable’s example, the preference of anecdote to design, and 
made of the 1840s the age of the ‘Monarch of the Glen,’ 
of leafy lanes and pinafores. It was that inclination also which condi- 
tioned the revolt against the trivial sentiment of such as Landseer and 
Birket Foster and gave to the Pre-Raphaelite movement a literary bias 
which contrasted oddly with the parallel and purely painterly reaction 
from outworn classicism on the Continent. 

The aims of the Pre-Raphaelites were avowedly similar to those of the 
French romantic realists. Sincerity and truth to nature were their watch- 
words, and because they eschewed the facile conventionalities which 
were to them synonymous with classicism, they took their name from 
the period that preceded Raphael, the supreme classicist. But while the 
French cultivated the potentialities of paint, the English steeped them- 
selves in the art of literature and thought to approach nature by attention 
to detail. - 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was founded exactly a century ago. 
In 1848 Rossetti, aged 20 and a pupil at the Academy schools, banded 
himself with two fellow students, Holman Hunt, aged 21, and Millais, 
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aged 19, in passionate reaction against the superficialities of contemporary 
painting. They were joined by four lesser men, F. G. Stephens, Thomas 
Woolner, William Rossetti, the painter’s brother, and James Collinson. 
In the same year Hunt, with the generous money aid of Millais, painted 
‘The Hireling Shepherd,’ which Carlyle declared to be the greatest picture 
he had ever seen executed by an Englishman. The moral which the 
serious-minded young painter intended.seems absurd, yet it remains one 
of the most significant works of the nineteenth century. The reproduc- 
tion of the picture on the following pages shows it to be more than a literal 
transcription of nature. The accuracy of each visual detail, the separate 
blades of grass, the marsh mallows, the green apples, the moth in the 
shepherd’s hand, the poppies in the corn, is the means of achieving no 
cold, impersonal record, but an intensely felt imaginative moment ; and 
for this the artist’s unpainterly disregard of tone may be forgiven. 

In 1853 the Brotherhood was broken up. Hunt went to Palesiine and 
Millais was elected to the Academy, already famous and quite resolved 
to abandon ideals for success, for ‘a physician sugars his pill,’ he said, 
‘and I must do the same.’ Yet Pre-Raphaelite principles still occasionally 
illumined his work and inspired in 1856 one of the most moving pictures 
produced by the Brethren, “The Blind Girl,’ also reproduced here. The 
landscape with its electric sky and double rainbow is a recognizable view 
of Winchelsea, yet it was painted in Perthshire far from the spot. It is 
therefore a recollected scene ; and, as in the Holman Hunt, the astonishing 
truth to nature of certain details, such as the red admiral on the blind girl’s 
cloak and harebells in the grass, imparts a vivid, dreamlike quality to 
the composition, which far surpasses mere photographic vision. 

‘The Blind Girl’ and ‘The Hireling Shepherd’ are both informed with 
an exalted poetry of feeling and a startling force, which show that in 
power of expression the literary manner can equal the painterly. But 
this is not true of Rossetti’s ‘Fazio’s Mistress.’ First known as ‘Aurelia,’ 
painted from Fanny Cornforth in 1863, with additions such as the jade 
brush and the curious double comb on the table in 1873, this canvas, 
tinged with medievalism and glorifying an extravagantly unreal though 
seductive female beauty, shows little of that sincerity which the young 
Rossetti had advocated even more ardently than his fellows. Here as 
much as in the anecdotal painting of the forties are evinced the dangers 
of the literary conception. Yet this has since become the accepted type 
of Pre-Raphaelitism, and it has brought into more disrepute than it 
deserves a movement concerned primarily with truth to nature. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 


A Turning-Point in My Life 


by Sir NORMAN BIRKETT 


T may be doubted whether any man of imagination can look 
back over fifty years of life without considerable emotion. How- 
ever unimportant that life may have been, and however small the 
accomplishment, it is for him a deeply moving record. It is filled 
with experiences of the most varied kind, some no doubt common to 
all; but a few, peculiar to himself. And of those few, some can never 
be written about at all. 
What's the earth 
With all its art, verse, music worth 
Compared with love found, gained, and kept. 


Many turning-points stand revealed in that backward look, most of 
them taken with doubt and hesitation; and even now, when the decisions 
have been made for good or ill, the eager mind still ponders whether it 
was indeed the right turning that was taken, and what otherwise might 
have been. 

There can be no certain answer; self-comforting conjecture is the best 
that mortals can expect. Whatever Banquo may have thought when he 
made his memorable address to the Witches, we at least cannot look into 
the seeds of time and say which grain will grow and which will not; and 
if the time of harvest is ever reached, that too is not without its heart- 
searching. But the turning-points are there plainly enough, though it 
is not the events themselves that excite wonder and interest so much as 
the tiny details now seen to be bound up with them, ‘the sharp agate 
points on which the ponderous balance of destiny turns’ as the great 
phrase-maker, Mr Churchill, once observed. For myself, I can never go 
into the Assize Court at Bedford, for example, but I think of Elizabeth 
Bunyan centuries ago pleading in that very place with Sir Matthew Hale, 
the kindly Lord Chief Justice, for the release of her husband then lying 
in Bedford gaol, and wonder whether the world would ever have seen 
the Pilgrim’s Progress had that brave woman succeeded. And it is not 
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given to ordinary folk to see the light from heaven shining on the road 
to Damascus and to know of a surety the great turning-point beyond all 
others. More often than not, it is only after the passage of many years 
that events are seen to have been a turning-point at all; and then the 
common ordinary thing is seen to have altered the whole current of life. 


THE GREAT TURNING-POINT IN MY OWN LIFE of which it is possible to 
write (though with considerable diffidence I must be permitted to say) 
was not in itself very remarkable. The same experience must have 
befallen many and is like to do so again. But the setting belongs to an 
age that is gone, and it may be of interest if I try to recall those events 
with all candour and simplicity. I fear I may invest those days with 
a brightness of colour that was not there at all and that is inseparable 
from the regret for vanished youth. 


The pence are here and here’s the fair, 
But where’s the lost young man? 


At the mature age of twenty-two I forsook the little town where I was 
born, and where I had spent my most formative years, and took the road 
that was to lead me to Cambridge, the Inner Temple, the Law Courts, 
the House of Commons and the Bench of the High Court of Justice. 
That no doubt sounds commonplace enough, and thousands of country 
lads had left the village and the town for the city before me to seek what 
is sometimes mistakenly called the larger life. But as a rule they didn’t 
leave it quite so late as I did, nor, I am convinced, did they leave it with 
the same extreme reluctance. 

For I was bound to my native town with ties of an unusual kind, ties 
indeed of such a strength that they could not be severed in a moment, 
and could not have been severed at all without the most powerful and 
relentless urge from within. The little town where I was born is set in 
one of the loveliest places in all England. It lies in the folds of the 
Furness Fells, so dear to Wordsworth, as it has lain in one form or another 
for a thousand years or more. It is guarded by the great hills of Lake- 
land and the long sweep of the sea into Morecambe Bay. It is still an 
old country market town with a charm and a character peculiarly its own. 
Before the coming of the railway it was quite cut off from the rest of 
Lancashire and the world, and the rather perilous road to it lay across 
the great stretch of sands from Lancaster at low tide. George Fox, who 
lived here, went that way to his trial at Lancaster Assizes, and John 
Wesley when he visited the town came that way too. But this sense of 
isolation has always persisted, and the dwellers in the little town 
developed the qualities of a large friendly family, rather priding them- 
selves on their seclusion, content to dwell apart, and equally content to 
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find and make their own joys and pleasures and their own distinctive 
way of life. 

My father, who came from a neighbouring village where the Leven 
runs out of Lake Windermere, by sheer native ability had built up a 
most prosperous drapery business known throughout the whole country- 
side, and it was his ambition that I should succeed him and perpetuate the 
family name. This I was quite content to do, for not only was I deeply 
attached to the little town but I was most deeply attached to my father, 
who was very much more than the prosperous tradesman. He was a 
born leader of men who espoused every good cause whether it was 
popular or not, the man to whom the whole town turned at the important 
moment and to whom most people turned with their personal troubles. 
His customers became his personal friends; and as I look back and reflect 
upon the changes of fifty years and the impersonal relationships insepar- 
able from the multiple shops, I cannot but regret the decay of that old- 
world courtesy and the mutual respect that distinguished and still 
distinguishes the business of that little town. ; 


THEY WERE COMPLETELY HAPPY YEARS that I spent there and I do not 
regret one moment of them. There was a sense of intimacy only possible 
in a small community, a knowledge of every street and building, a kin- 
ship with every townsman, to which is now added, of course, the rich 
and precious accumulations of time. There was no regular theatre or 
concert hall, no picture house, indeed few of the things regarded as indis- 
pensable today; but there was a way of life completely absorbing in its 
simplicity and interest. In those descriptions of town and village life 
set down by Mr John Moore in Portrait of Elmbury and Brensham 
Village you may read of the same elemental things, the things that Shake- 
speare found in his little town of Stratford to which he gave everlasting 
life, the things that are present in all towns of the like kind and that were 
conspicuously present in mine. It must be enough for this fragment of 
autobiography to say that-the life of the little town with its multitudinous 
interests, its intimacy, its variety and its charm bound me to it in bonds 
of love and affection. But there was another tie of the strongest kind 
inextricably intertwined with the life of the town, a tie which even now 
holds fast. The Lake Country was at the very door. On a clear day 
the friendly outlines of the great mountains could be seen standing like 
giant sentinels keeping perpetual guard. This noble district, small but 
surpassingly beautiful, was the special possession of the little town in 
the fullest sense of the word. To this day, whenever I hear them, the 
very names of the mountains still fill my mind with a kind of song— 
Skiddaw, Helvellyn, Saddleback (with its older and lovelier name of 
Blencathra), Great Gable, the Old Man of Coniston; and the Lakes them- 
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selves with their equally lovely names—Windermere, Derwentwater, 
Rydal, Ennerdale—still make a kind of music in my bones. 

Here, then, for the asking were the hills and the fells, the lonely tarns, 
the mountain passes, the daleheads with their quiet whitewashed farms, 
the stone walls running up the mountain sides, the country churches, the 
little inns, the singing becks, and all the incomparable loveliness that 
makes up Lakeland. If Charles Lamb could say it of the Temple, how 
much more and with what greater fervour could I say, ‘A man would 
give something to have been born in such places.’ But this great heritage 
of the world, as it now is, was in a’very special sense a part of the town’s 
life; and it cast its powerful spell over the whole of life and held me 
fast in its enchantment. 


A THREE-FOLD CORD IS NOT EASILY BROKEN, and there was yet another 
great attraction to me in the little town, and that was the life of the 
chapel. It will no doubt seem strange to many in these days that the 
life of a little country chapel could be attractive at all, but I can only 
say that it appealed to my young and ardent spirit in the most satisfying 
way and gave me much that I have never ceased to value. 

Here it was that I first heard the great hymns of Charles Wesley and 
Isaac Watts and learned to know and to love the great rhythms of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. Here it was that I first learned the 
compelling power of the spoken word in the burning eloquence of the 
preachers, and stored their great language and their memorable texts in 
my memory. In that small community of the chapel were men and 
women of the most gifted kind. There were some who could contribute 
nothing but the beauty of their own lives; and some who were men of 
but one book, or at most two, the Bible and Wesley’s hymns. But there 
were some who loved all books and could open the treasure-house for 
others. The Bible and Shakespeare and Milton and Bunyan were usually 
the great foundations, but it is surprising to me now to realize how 
wide and deep this love of literature was in that somewhat remote place, 
and what a catholicity of taste was gathered there. And here it was that 
I was privileged to share in the life of that little community, a little 
favoured perhaps because I was the son of my father and because I was, 
no doubt, eager and ardent and bright-eyed too. 


IT IS NOW QUITE CLEAR TO me that this happy settled way of life could 
not possibly last, and it would have been a great misfortune had it done 
so. It was a stage of growth, a time of preparation, and the turning-point 
awaited its due and destined hour. As day succeeded day, the larger 
world outside began to intrude with some insistence; nor could the increas- 
ingly restless stirrings within be quietened. There was always a beckon- 
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ing finger and a voice that would not be silenced. The imagination, fed 
and nurtured by great literature, was beginning to soar on a much more 
powerful wing. The platform of the Liberal meetings where I practised 
the art of public speaking had shown me a new and most fascinating 
sphere. I rejoiced in the excitement and glow of politics, the music of 
laughter and cheers, the stimulus of great audiences; and the occasional 
visits of the great parliamentarians, some of them with the glory of the 
courts of law upon them, opened new windows in the house of life. And 
when the great men departed and the turbulent and tumultuous emotions 
died down, something had entered into the life of the little town that was 
not there before—and it was most disturbing. 

I hope it will not be thought to be unpardonably immodest if I con- 
fess (as I must) that I actually found myself brooding over the majestic 
lines of Milton: : 


. . . And that one talent that is Death to hide 
Lodg’d with me useless. 


The turning-point had surely come. It was by no means clear what I 
should do. All that could then be discerned was that I must leave the 
little town endeared by a thousand associations and take to the road, 
beset with anxieties and fears that seemed to point to the larger oppor- 
tunities wherever they should lead. After forty years it still stands out 
as the greatest turning-point of all. Other turning-points, of course, 
there have been, but none to compare with that. It transformed life and 
enriched it immeasurably. It opened up new worlds but left the way to 
be travelled still to be found. 

It was not until my second year at Cambridge that I made the decision 
to go to the Bar. The profession of the law seemed even then a far-off 
unattainable career where legendary people fought the great forensic 
battles, and where men like Erskine had enriched the language contending 
for freedom. 

It has been my fate to devote myself to the law, to spend long years 
in the dust and heat of the courts, alleviated (if that be the word) by the 
fiercer heat of five contested elections; but nobody could have supposed 
then that any of these things were involved in the turning-point. It is 
well sometimes that there should be a veil before our eyes. The immediate 
step before us is usually the most that can be seen, and perhaps that is as 
much as ordinary mortals can reasonably expect. ‘ 

But there are still moments, on looking back over these momentous 
years, when I find myself saying of the little town to which I owe so much, 
‘My brethren and my home are there.’ 


Turning-Points in My Life 


by C. E. M. JOAD 


“°° F most lives the direction is changing imperceptibly all the time; 
every now and then the accumulated effect of these continuous 
changes becomes great enough to attract our attention, and we 
hail a turning-point. But the so-called turning point is no more 
than the final twist to a screw which has never ceased to turn. 

In my own life I can detect three such changes of direction which, 
though they seemed dramatic enough at the time, are seen in retrospect 
only as the culmination of a gradual drift which had long preceded 
them. Two were, for me, immensely serious; the third I have never 
been able to take with the seriousness which people in general and 
women in particular seem to think it deserves. 

I will begin with the two serious ones. 

First, pacifism. Ever since I can remember I had been a pacifist. 
In the 1914-18 war I was a conscientious objector, and during the 
twenty years that elapsed between the end of that war and the 
beginning of the next scarcely a week passed in which I did not 
write an article or make a speech against war, urging in season and 
out that war was the greatest of evils that could possibly assail a people 
and that no injury real or supposed to the State, no loss of glory, 
power, -prestige, or privilege could weigh in the scale against the 
brute human suffering, against the outpouring of men’s blood and 
women’s tears that were the price of their retention by war. The gains 
of war were at best problematical; its losses were certain. The gains 
were to the State, a juggernaut which, in pursuit of its fancied interests, 
trampled on the lives of its citizens; the losses were to individual men 
and women. | 

And so I used such influence as I possessed to persuade young people 
against taking part in war. You may remember a resolution which the 
Oxford Union passed in the early thirties, affirming that in no circum- 
stances would members of the Union consent to fight for king and country. 
Well, I was the visiting speaker at the Oxford Union on that occasion. A 
week or so after the Oxford Resolution was passed, the Nazis seized 
power in Germany. In the light of what happened afterwards, there was, 
I can’t help feeling, something symbolical in the sequence of these two 
ee for it was the latter which was presently to make nonsense of the 
ormer. 


® 
_ YOU MUST FORGIVE THIS EGOTISTICAL talking about myself. I am 
indulging in it because I want to try to make you realize how deep- 
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rooted my pacifism was. The hatred of war, the determination to prevent 
another—these were, I suppose, the strongest of all my feelings and 
convictions. They were certainly the most vocal. I retained and 
maintained my pacifism at the outbreak of the last war, maintained it, 
albeit with increasing difficulty, through the early months of 1940. Then 
came the invasion of the Low Countries, the capitulation of France, 
Dunkirk, and with the Nazis at the gate came the turning-point. I came 
to see that there could be something worse than war, and that was the 
Nazi domination of Europe. 

For, with the Nazis at the gate, I had a sudden vision of what would 
happen in England, if England were over-run. I saw that a Nazi victory 
would not be like the victories of other nations in other wars; that the 
Nazis would not be content to impose an indemnity, to rob us of territory, 
to cripple our trade, but to leave our way of life substantially undisturbed. 
On the contrary, they would destroy utterly and irretrievably the life 
which, in the course of the last three hundred years, we had built up 
in this country. As I pacifist, I had rightly urged that the value of the 
free mind and the compassionate heart, that love of truth and respect 
for human personality, that kindliness, gentleness, compassion and mercy 
are all endangered by war. But if the Nazis had won they would have 
been not merely endangered but destroyed, destroyed so completely that 
Europe would have entered upon a new Dark Age comparable with 
that which succeeded the break-up of the Roman Empire. If there 
was ever again to be good and secure living in Europe, if civilized ways 
of thinking and behaving were ever to be restored to us, then this horrible 
rule of gangsters and thugs had, I felt, to be overthrown. Could it be 
overthrown except by force? Things had reached a point at which I 
had come to believe that it could not. 

You may think that this is an old story scarcely worth the re-telling. 
In this last year it has assumed a topical significance. For what I felt 
then to be true of an England over-run by the Nazis, I feel to-day would be 
true of an England over-run by the Russians; true, perhaps less drastically, 
true perhaps less horribly, but, so far as the suppression of free institutions, 
the destruction of our traditional way of life are concerned, true in 
substance. My pacifism would, then, remain in abeyance if—which God 
forbid—such an eventuality were to threaten. 


THIS BRINGS ME TO THE SECOND turning-point, to the turn which led to 
religion. The war opened my eyes to a fact which the whole of my 
previous training and connections had conspired to make me ignore, 
the fact, namely, that evil is not accidental, a mere by-product of 
circumstance, but is endemic and, I should add, ineradicable, in the 
heart of man—the doctrine, in fact, of original sin. 
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Brought up in the Socialist movement, I had been taught to think 
of evil as a consequence of bad social conditions. For these being 
the cause of human wretchedness were also the cause of human wicked- 
ness. Poverty, Shaw, my teacher, had insisted with unmatched force and 
incomparable eloquence, was the supreme sin, supreme if only because 
it was the source of all the others. If poverty was the root of all 
evil, money was the source of all virtue. ‘Money,’ wrote Shaw, ‘is the 
most important thing in the world. It represents health, strength, 
honour, generosity, and beauty as conspicuously and undeniably as 
the want of it represents illness, weakness, disgrace, meanness, and 
ugliness.’ 

And the moral? That evil is due to bad social conditions. Now you 
can reform bad social conditions by Act of Parliament, substituting 
comfort, cleanliness, security, and financial competence for discomfort, 
dirt, insecurity, and want. Therefore, presumably, you can make men 
virtuous, or at any rate as nearly virtuous as makes no matter, by Act 
of Parliament. 

There was current in my world another explanation of evil in terms 
of early psychological maltreatment and consequent psychological mal- 
adjustment. In a spate of books published in the ’twenties psychologists 
and psycho-analysts revealed to us the hidden springs that worked our 
natures. And the sources of the springs lay, it seemed, outside our control 
in the unconscious. 

Now the contents of the unconscious depended very largely upon one’s 
early training. The first two years of one’s life were extremely important, 
filling, according to Freud, our baby souls with all those desires 
which were later to get us into trouble with society if we expressed them, 
with ourselves, if we suppressed them. For to suppress the unconscious 
desires implanted in us in those first few years of life was to produce 
a disastrous effect upon the self, since the unconscious, like a fresh-flowing 
stream dammed at its source and turned back upon itself, overflowed 
into a noisome marsh, a ‘complex’ of evil humours, infecting the whole 
personality and seeping out into those neuroses which beneficent and 
well-paid psycho-analysts existed to remove. Now suppression was, we 
were assured, all too common. We were frustrated by foolish parents, 
perverted by nurses, suppressed by our own conscious selves in the 
interests of our overwhelming desire to put up a good show before the 
neighbours. From these perversions, frustrations, and suppressions came 
the seeds of moral evil. ; 

Once again the conclusion was the same. Remove the suppressions 
and you would exorcise evil. There is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with human nature; hence you had only to bring up a child sensibly in a 
free environment, unfrustrated, unperverted, unsuppressed, neither over- 
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loved nor overthwarted, and it would grow up into a happy, free, 
fearless, and guiltless human being. Let it, in a word, fully and freely 
develop the latent forces and powers of its nature, and everything else 
would be added unto it; for—the implication was slipped in—the Iatent 
forces of its nature were such as were good. 

Evil, then, according to this view, was the result not of bad social, but 
of bad psychological, conditions; not so much of an imperfect society, 
as of an imperfect family, an ill-directed nursery, and a wrongly run 
school. Reform society, said the Socialist, and evil will disappear. 
Reform the school and the family, the psycho-analysts added, and society 
will reform itself and, once again, evil will disappear. 

A time came—and once again it was the war that brought to a head 
tendencies that had been gathering force for years—when I could no 
longer take this view of evil. That all the cruelties of Nazi Germany were 
due either to poverty or to psychological maladjustments was too much 
for me to swallow. That every concentration camp guard who took a 
sadistic delight in inflicting gross physical agony on helpless prisoners was 
a victim of straitened economic circumstances or of early psychological 
perversion by parents or nurses or teachers seemed unlikely. The evil of 
cruelty was too widespread, too universal for that. Was not human 
history one long record of murder and violence and rapine and plunder? 
Had not men always preyed upon men; preyed with such regularity as 
to call forth Gibbon’s melancholy verdict, ‘History is a record of the 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind?’ 

The realization of the fact of evil led to a conclusion, a conclusion 
of the heart rather than of the head. It came about in this way. The 
belief in the fundamental and in this life ineradicable nature of human 
sinfulness came to seem quite intolerable—unless there were some source 
of guidance and assistance outside ourselves to which we could turn for 
comfort and assurance. The facts of sin and evil had come to present them- 
selves with such overwhelming strength that unless one were able to 
seek assistance, if not for the overcoming, at least for the not succumbing 
to them, one would give way to despair. Now, the more I knew of it, 
the more surely Christianity seemed to offer just that consolation, that 
strengthening, and that assistance. For Christianity had always insisted 
on the fact of human sinfulness, deriving it from the Fall and, because 
of it, had forbidden us to look for happiness in this world, insisting that 
precisely because we are miserable sinners this is and will remain a funda- 
mentally miserable world. But Christianity did not stop there. | It 
promised us assistance in the fight against evil, if we could only believe 
and pray. Assistance was granted by God’s Grace and, if we tried to 
live the life that Christianity enjoined, this Grace, we were assured, would 
be vouchsafed to us. And at this turning-point all the force of early 
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Christian teaching came back with a rush. Nor, I hope, will it ever again 
be abated. 


TO THE THIRD TURNING-POINT I am unable to accord either the serious- 
ness or the space which the other two demand. It concerns my relations 
- with women and, more particularly, the discovery of the ‘catch’ which 
life or nature or evolution—call it what you will—has devised to secure 
the continuance of the species. The conclusion to which the discovery 
led was that I was not suitable for marriage; was not, in fact, what is 
called a marrying man. 

And the ‘catch’ is this. Seduced by the bait of sexual attractiveness, 
made doubly alluring by the glamour with which poets and romantic 
writers had combined to invest it, I had at different times in my life 
allowed myself to be ‘kidded’ into the belief that nothing in the world 
was of any importance save the life-long possession of the person and 
the life-long guarantee of the company of a particular woman. We might 
be of different temperaments, different religions, different training, 
different education, different social and economic classes, even of different 
races; we might not have a taste or an interest in common, or any 
shared subject of rational communication or occupation; but once the bait 
so cunningly compounded by biological need and romantic literature had 
been seen and swallowed, I desired nothing in the world so much as 
to shut myself up indefinitely with the young woman who, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, was offering it. 

And the whole thing was, after all, a swindle, a ‘catch!’ So far as 
the possession of the person was concerned, I had been led to think 
that the height of bliss was to lie the night through in the arms of the 
beloved, only to find that the thing could not be done for more than five 
or ten minutes at the most, since it stopped the circulation just above the 
elbow. 

So far as the guarantee of her company was concerned, I found that 
it was the most infallible recipe for boredom that the sentimentality of 
males had ever imposed upon their credulity. Englishmen are supposed 
to have only one wife; the system that results is called monotony. So I 
found it! 

In some part the atmosphere of ennui with which these passages of 
my life have been invested was due to the women; for women are 
boring. Since they have few interests outside the personal and the par- 
ticular, their talk is always of him and of her and of what he and she 
said to one another. While a woman loves you she talks about herself 
and yourself—*Madam,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘you have only two subjects of 
conversation, yourself and myself, and I am heartily sick of both of them’ 
—so was I! When they love you no longer, they talk interminably about 
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neighbours and common friends. For my part, I have never-been able 
to attach this exaggerated importance to the differences between one 
human being and another. 

More, however, must be attributed to my own unfortunate disposition, 
since most men after all have succumbed to the yoke of marriage happily 
enough and have been able to tolerate the perpetual conversation of 
their wives without either cutting their throats or pulling the house down 
about their ears. 

I am a man particularly susceptible to boredom; it is, indeed, my 
besetting enemy. Beglamoured, as were so many young men of my time, 
by writers like Stevenson and Hazlitt, I used when young to go on walking 
tours with one or two valued friends. Inevitably these incidents brought 
the friendship to an end. A friend is well enough, but you can have 
too much of him, and on a walking tour far too much. When you 
have been walking with a man all day you want somebody else to talk 
to in the evening; at least, I do. 

Now marriage is like a walking tour going on throughout the whole 
of life and extending into the night. There is no relief and no escape. 
All too soon the husband gets to know the inside of his wife’s mind as 
well as he knows the outside of her body, and what have they to say 
to one another then? 

A time came—no matter when, no matter where, no matter with whom 
—when after many bitter and ignominious experiences I learnt my lesson 
finally and for the last time, learnt it beyond any possibility of unlearning. 

And with that came the turning-point and I ceased to be a marrying 
man. 


SINCE THE ABOVE WAS WRITTEN the Editor informs me that my life has 
come to another turning-point. In April I was fined by a magistrate for 
travelling without a ticket and making a false statement with intent to 
defraud the railway company. (In point of fact I had, when making 
a journey to Exeter, believed myself to be in possession of the return 
half of a ticket which would take me from Waterloo to Salisbury. Hence, 
when the collector asked me for my ticket, I said that I wished to book, 
not from Waterloo to Exeter, but from Salisbury to Exeter since, I said, 
I had boarded the train at Salisbury. When presently I found to my 
dismay that I had lost the return half, I stuck to my story and lied like a 
trooper, forgetting in my folly that I had been sitting the whole time in 
the dining car in full view of attendants who had seen me get in at 
Waterloo and subsequently served me with dinner.) 

Now, when the Editor intimates that this is a * turning-point,’ I take 
it that what he means is that my life will never be the same again, since 
I shall henceforward cease to be what is commonly called a ‘public figure’ 
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and nobody will ever ask me to ‘do things ’"—address meetings, write 
articles, serve on committees, become the vice-president of societies, give 
away prizes, open bazaars, etc_—any more. 

Is he right? It is hard to say because the situation is in some ways 
unprecedented in the sense that rarely has an offence so small led to 
repercussions so great, appropriate as they were rather to the sale of a 
Budget secret by a Chancellor, than to the attempted deception of the 
railway company by a traveller anxious to avoid paying his fare twice 
over. 

For this disproportion of cause to effect there were two main reasons, 
the first being my publicity value. Owing mainly to my identification 
with the Brains Trust, people know my voice and face to such an extent, 
that it has sometimes seemed as if I had only to blow my nose in public 
for the Press to blazon the fact abroad. Now, here was the famous face 
and the still more famous voice in trouble in a police court. What a 
meal for the Press. 

Secondly, as ill-luck would have it, on the very day on which the 
verdict and fine were announced, I was due to appear on the B.B.C. 
Brains Trust. It was too late to make alternative arrangements for that 
night, but the B.B.C., ready as ever to cast the first stone, sacked me the 
following week. Once again the world had its nose rubbed in my 
wretched affairs as every paper in the country, not excluding 
The Times, which one would have thought had better things to write 
about, came out with headlines about Joad’s dismissal from the Brains 
Trust. 

It is idle to pretend that all this was not in the highest degree 
unpleasant. It was exactly like being put in the pillory with no clothes 
on and everybody looking at you, just as if nobody had ever in his life 
travelled without a ticket or ‘ diddled ’ the Customs with a pair of nylons 
in his pocket, which indeed, it is just possible, for all I know to the 
contrary, that nobody ever has! 

Oh, it was unpleasant all right; but has it changed my life? 

In two respects it has done me good. First, it has taken me down a 
peg or two, disinflated me and reduced me to my proper proportions. 
I had had such a run of success, I had become a public figure so suddenly 
and enjoyed it so thoroughly, that I had got ‘a bit above myself.’ 
Hubris, in fact, has been followed by its usual Nemesis, and I can only 
hope that the process has been good for me. Secondly, it has shown me 
who are my friends. This ticket affair has been a potent sheep-from-the- 
goat-separator among the herd of my friends, and I am properly grateful 
to the people who ran up to me in the Club to shake me by the hand, who 
invited me in shoals to dinner and who went out of their way to be 
especially nice to me when I turned up, not to speak of the strangers, 
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some two or three hundred of them, who wrote offering me their 
sympathy. 

Reflecting on this behaviour of friends and strangers, I came to the 
interesting conclusion that the sheep, that is to say, those who befriended 
me, were, broadly speaking, either famous people themselves or members 
of the upper class or of the working class. The goats, that is to say, 
those whose superior virtue was expressed in requests to me to resign 
from this, that and the other, were, in the main, middle class, either middle 
class tout court or middle class lower. 

In all obvious ways it has done me harm. Asa public man I have been 
put into Coventry. So far as concerns the present (I am writing in early 
May), the Editor is quite right; nobody now asks me to write articles, to 
give lectures, to serve on committees, to give away prizes or to open 
things. The telephone which used to ring all day has gone dead. The 
twenty to thirty letters each day have dwindled to a bare dozen, and they 
are mainly from sympathizers or from would-be moral improvers bidding 
me recollect my soul in humbleness and quiet and turn public (material) 
disaster into private (spiritual) gain. (I have received one hundred and 
twenty-three religious tracts.) 

And have I? Not a bit of it. Whenever anything untoward has 
happened to me in life, my instinct has always been to go on as if nothing 
had happened, or as nearly as if nothing had happened as circumstances 
will let me. When I have been ill, I have resolutely refused to go to bed 
or cancel engagements. When as a boy I failed to get a scholarship, I 
immediately set to work to try for another. When the public has ignored 
a newly published book, I have forthwith begun another book. 

For some years past I have not been able to write as many new books 
as I have wished, owing to the public’s failure to ignore the last. Indeed, 
so persistent has this failure been, that I have been forced to limit my 
output to something like a book and a half a year. Unless I write more 
than I am doing now, I do not know what provision I can make for my 
old age. A day will come when I shall no longer have the strength 
to write books any more. I suppose that I shall then have to start 
reading them. Now nobody can know what I should like to read as 
well as I know myself, and it is incumbent, therefore, upon me as a 
prudent man to make provision for my reading in my declining years by 
writing as many books as I can, while health and strength remain to 
me. In this suddenly enforced silence that has descended upon me, I 
can begin to make up for lost time by resuming my old habit of writing 


books. : ' 
But this, I insist, is a return rather than a turning-point. 


A Turning-Point in My Life 


by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


HERE have been in my life a number of turning-points, some 


sonal activities, others with my private life. Some have been 
turnings into blind alleys, as when, at the age of twenty-two, I sud- 
denly became a Hegelian as I was walking along Trinity Lane at 
Cambridge. Others (to change the metaphor) have been like debouching 
from a turbulent mountain stream into a broad river flowing steadily 
towards the sea. 

The one that I am about to describe was of the latter sort. It was 
important in my life, because it determined for good the main direction 
of my work, which until then had been in doubt. It occurred at the 
age of twenty-three, at the time when I was elected to a Fellowship. 
A Fellowship was awarded on a dissertation, and it was the opinions 
of the examiners on my dissertation that decided me to devote my life 
to philosophy. But to explain how crucial this matter was to me, some 
earlier autobiography will be necessary. 

There has always been in me a profound duality of theoretical and 
practical interests which persists to the present day, though I have gradu- 
ally learnt how to make them live peaceably side by side. Until the 
turning-point that I am to describe, I had not made up my mind which 
of the two was to be dominant. The conflict was partly between tem- 
perament and tradition, but I was not at the time aware how great was 
the part that tradition played. 

My parents having died while I was an infant, the chief influence on 
my early years was that of my grandmother, Lord John Russell’s widow. 
She believed passionately that politics is the noblest possible career and 
the one to which an intelligent man of good birth ought to devote himself 
as a matter of course. There had, it is true, been some who had won 
distinction in more theoretical pursuits; the latest that she knew of was 
Robert Boyle, ‘the father of chemistry and son of the Earl of Cork.’ 
But she could not feel that science or mathematics was morally on a level 
with politics, since neither of them, in her opinion, did anything to 
make men more virtuous, which (she thought) politics of the Whig brand 
could achieve. And to her, as to the Stoics, virtue alone seemed 
important. 

For my part, I adopted whole-heartedly the moral ambitions that were 
instilled into me. I took it as axiomatic that one ought to do something 
important to promote human welfare. But my conception of human 
welfare was less narrowly ethical than that in which I had been brought 
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intellectual, others emotional, some concerned with my imper- 
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up. From the age of eleven I was 
keenly interested in mathematics, and 
at the same time I was inclined to be 
sceptical about the validity of mathe- 
matical reasoning. I was thus led, 
through mathematical doubts, to specu- 
lation on philosophical questions. I dis- 
covered that, in addition to Euclidean 
geometry, there were various non- 
Euclidean varieties, and that no one 
knew which was right. If mathematics 
was doubtful, how much more doubt- 
ful ethics must be! If nothing was 
known, it could not be known how a 
virtuous life should be lived. Such 
thoughts troubled my adolescence, and 
drove me more and more towards 
philosophy. 

During the years from fifteen to 
eighteen, which for me were very 
lonely years, I went through the kind 
of ferment appropriate to that period of 
life, and much of it took somewhat 
bizarre intellectual forms. I had 
thoughts of mathematics, as_ the 
Russians still do, as primarily a help 
in making machines, and in day-dreams 
I have seen myself inventing some won- 
derful labour-saving device. But after 
puberty this aspect of mathematics in- 
terested me less. On the intellectual 
side I began to hope that human 
motives could be treated like forces 
in mechanics, and to imagine a quasi- 
mathematical psychology which would 
have been something like that in the 
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third book of Spinoza’s ethics, with which I was not then acquainted. 
On the emotional side I derived aesthetic pleasure from mathematics and 
also felt that mathematical knowledge was more nearly certain than any 
other kind. But the feeling that, after all, mathematics was not quite 
certain tormented me: my emotions were like those of a man who loves 
his wife but cannot altogether banish doubts as to her virtue. - 

In ethics I was equally perplexed. At the age of fourteen I was a 
completely convinced utilitarian; I thought it obvious that the general 
happiness should be the end of action. But then I began to read Carlyle, 
who was never tired of inveighing against happiness, and maintained 
that one should, instead, seek blessedness—a state to which he certainly 
“never attained. I had some sympathy with his cult of heroes, and roman- 
ticism generally attracted me without ever completely convincing me. 
All sorts of mutually contradictory feelings and beliefs existed in me 
side by side, and claimed allegiance by turns. This was intolerable, and 
I imagined that in philosophy, if I ever gave myself up to it, I should 
find a satisfying synthesis. 


AT CAMBRIDGE, in the enjoyment of friendship and mental companion- 
ship, fundamental problems ceased for a while to be tormenting. I 
devoted my first three years to mathematics and my fourth to philosophy. 
At the end of this time I had still made no decision as to my future 
work, whether it should be what attracted me intellectually or should 
be something of more obvious practical utility. I had, however, decided 
that politics could not be intelligently pursued without the help of econo- 
mics, and that, if I chose politics, I must first become a competent 
~ economist. Accordingly, while postponing a fundamental decision, I 
became a student of economics at the University of Berlin, and for a 
year I was in doubt whether I should write my Fellowship dissertation 
on economics or on non-Euclidean geometry. In the end, I chose the 
latter subject for my dissertation. But as to my subsequent work, I 
settled that I would be influenced by the opinions of the Cambridge 
examiners. It seemed to me that philosophy, like poetry, is worthless if 
it is second-rate, whereas in economics much useful work can be done 
by men whose abilities are moderate. I therefore decided that if my 
dissertation were thought sufficiently well of I would become a 
philosopher: if not, an economist with a view to politics. 

I had no means of guessing whether I should be elected to a Fellow- 
ship; my dissertation, for aught I knew to the contrary, might be con- 
sidered utterly worthless or very good, or something in between. It was 
my first attempt at original work, and I was in complete doubt as to its 
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merits. The issue interested me, not only from the point of view of 
vanity and self-esteem, but as decisive of my whole future. 


THE ISSUE BETWEEN A PRACTICAL and a theoretical life did not look 
then as it does now. In those days the fear of war seemed remote, and 
it was taken for granted by almost everybody that there would be orderly 
and almost automatic progress everywhere except in Russia, where, it’ 
was conceded, revolution would probably be necessary, though no one 
envisaged such a revolution as actually took place. It did not seem as 
if there would be anything very tremendous to do in politics, and it did 
seem that there were plenty of people to do what needed doing. Not 
even the South African war was foreseen, and the few who prophesied 
world wars were thought insane. 

The storms amid which we exist have made the peacefulness of that 
era almost unimaginable. If I were a young man now, I do not think 
I could calmly choose a contemplative life, knowing, as one must, that 
everything valued by civilized men is in jeopardy and may be lost through 
the errors of politicians. But we who were young in the ninetizs were 
mercifully unable to foresee the future, and lived a carefree life in which 
the creation of good things seemed more important than the prevention 
of evils. 

My friends, almost without exception, hoped -that I should stick to 
philosophy, chiefly, I think, because they believed that that was what 
I could do best. But I still had doubts as to my capacity for original 
work in philosophy, and it was these doubts that I hoped to see allayed 
by the Fellowship examiners. 


ONE VERY HOT DAY IN THE SUMMER OF 1895—the day before the 
Fellowship election—I went up to Cambridge to begin to learn my fate. 
As my dissertation was just half-way between mathematics and 
philosophy, it was submitted to two referees, Whitehead for mathematics 
and Professor James Ward for philosophy. Neither could, of course, 
tell me in advance whether I was to get a Fellowship, but I hoped to get 
criticisms of detail from them and to gather something as to my changes. 

I went first to see Whitehead. He devoted himself entirely to criticism, 
without a single word of praise. (I came to the conclusion afterwards 
that all his strictures were just.) As he went on, I became more and more 
depressed. I thought, ‘Oh, well, I’m not as good as I had hoped. I must 
abandon all first-class intellectual ambitions, and be content to do humble 
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tasks of useful economic research.’ I decided not to wait for next day, 
as it seemed that I was not to get a Fellowship. 

Then I went on to see James Ward, who had been my principal 
philosophical teacher. To my surprise, his tone was completely differ- 
ent. He praised my work very highly, and made it clear (as far as he 
could without being indiscreet) that I was to be elected. So I changed my 
mind, and stayed on in Cambridge for some days. 

After the election, Whitehead gave me all the praise that he had with- 
held on the previous day—just as much, in fact, as I had had from Ward. 
Mrs. Whitehead tackled him as to why he had been so apparently un- 
kind, but he defended himself vigorously. He said it was the last occa- 
sion on which he would be able to speak to me as to a pupil, and that, 
after the praise that he knew I was to get, I might have paid too little 
attention to his entirely justifiable criticisms. Perhaps he was right; 
at any rate, in my relief I bore him no grudge. 

From that day onward, although I continued to be concerned with 
social and political questions, and although I devoted the next few months 
to studying German socialism, my chief interest and purpose has always 
been philosophical. The next year I settled down in the country to read 
and write. Many acquaintances supposed my life to be one of idleness, 
and my family, who had an intense dislike of philosophy, regarded my 
activities as frivolous. But friends and former teachers encouraged me, 
and I had no reason ever to regret my decision. 

I say this in spite of the fact that I did not find in philosophy what I 
originally hoped to find. So far from becoming more certain of the truth 
of mathematics, I discovered wholly new reasons for doubt. When I 
wrote about these to Frege, at that time the ablest writer on the prin- 
ciples of mathematics, he replied in all seriousness, ‘I see that arithmetic 
is tottering.” The impulse to look for a unifying synthesis had made me 
first a Hegelian, and then a kind of Platonist; but reflection led me to 
abandon both these comfortable doctrines, and to adopt in their place 
only an analytic method, not a grandiose or reposeful system. I do not 
regret this, for I believe that no such system can be true. And I do not 
think that if, in 1895, I could have foreseen the mingled failure and suc- 
cess which have made up my work in philosophy, I should have made 
any Other decision than that which in fact I made. 


MORAL AND IMMORAL 


Skittles; Or Fair but Frail 


by DONALD MacANDREW 
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THIS is a section about the good and the bad, with the bad, in the person of 

Skittles, the Victorian courtesan who inspired Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and lived on 

until 1920, opening the innings. The good are represented by Mrs Gladstone, 

Queen Victoria’s John Brown, who was perhaps only good in parts, and Albert 
Schweitzer, a great figure of our own time 
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“mm S late as the 60s and the 70s,’ wrote one who remembered them, 
iy ‘there existed a sort of English demi-monde—Skittles and many 
: 4 


women of the same kind being openly spoken about much as are 
the great Parisian cocottes of to-day.’ That was written in 1913. 
Two world upheavals since 1913 have swallowed up even the 
last remaining great Parisian cocottes, so that to us, in our terre a terre 
universe, the species seems remote as medieval enchantresses. Yet well 
within living memory we find a luxurious demi-monde considered an 
ornament indispensable to civilization. What Balzac said in 1838 was 
true nearly forty years later. “There can be no great age without its mag- 
nificent Aspasian figure. See how perfectly the Dubarry fits the 
eighteenth century and Ninon de I’Enclos the seventeenth . . . these 
women are the poetry of their age. Lais and Rhodope are Greece and 
Egypt.’ And so on. In other words, the courtesan, afloat on its 
surface, epitomizes the age that drew her up from its obscurities: take 
her out of her surroundings and she vanishes, like the bubble that 
forms on a river. Any portrait of her, therefore, a mere sketch or a 
miniature portrait, must also in some sort be a microcosm of an age. 
Nevertheless, the last great English courtesan—Catherine Walters, who 
was known as Skittles—seems at a glance to give Balzac the lie. Can this 
slangy hoyden, one wonders, really be an emblem of 1860? 1860, the age 
of high moral seriousness and social improvement? Or have we always 
been ridiculously wrong about our great-grandfathers and our grand- 
fathers—wrong about what they liked and what they were like? In her 
youth, her contemporaries tell us, Skittles was horsey, hard-swearing, 
broad-talking and extravagant, with a strong propensity to show off in 
male society and an even stronger one to be rude to her own sex: traits 
every one of them, surely, quite distinctively un-mid-Victorian. Yet the 
future Duke of Devonshire set her up in a house in Mayfair and 
Mr Gladstone went to tea with her. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt made her the 
subject of his finest sonnet-sequence, and at least two kings to be—the 
Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince of Germany—were for years her de- 
voted admirers. In addition, there are people alive today who smile indul- 
gently over their recollections of her in her old age. Evidently, then, she 
possessed qualities on which her generation put a premium. A second 
generation, too, for she was the acknowledged ‘queen of her profession’ 
for at least twenty-five years. Indeed, seeing that no fewer than three 
yellowback ‘biographies’ of her, which first appeared in the mid-sixties, 
were still being re-issued nearly half a century later, one might say that 
the Skittles legend appealed to the imaginations of at least three genera- 
tions. Faced with the evidence of a renown so prolonged and so indis- 


putable, are we to discredit our great-grandfathers or to contradict 
Balzac? 
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The explanation is that the 1860s were first and last contradictory: no 
age In social history presents such melodramatic contrasts as the age that 
made Skittles possible. It looked forward to our own time in such benefits 
as Its metropolitan policemen, its photographs, and its trains, but 
remembered the eighteenth century, and earlier periods, in the barbarity of 
many of its popular amusements and punishments. It was an age in 
which a stern sense of duty, religious and charitable, was counterbalanced 
by the rowdiest, the most spendthrift, dissipation: extremes which, for a 
rich man, were often personified by a wife and a mistress. He desired 
to see all the god-fearing, slum-visiting virtues concentrated in one lady 
and all the rowdiness in the other. Everybody knows the quiet tints of 
the Victorian wife, pious, noble, pure, highly progenitive. Reverse 
all these and you have the Victorian mistress. The age liked a mis- 
tress to be tough. It liked her to smoke and swear. It liked her to 
Keep open house to her protector and his men friends every Sunday 
afternoon. 

Undoubtedly the time was not out of joint for rich and unfaithful 
husbands. To isolate the courtesans completely from their wives the men 
of the ‘upper ten thousand’ had built a large new suburb to house them, 
and long before 1860 the whole area of St. John’s Wood was dotted with 
tiny dolls-house villas—embowered in shrubs, girt in by high walls, and 
many with a covered way leading from the gate to the stuccoed portico. 
Then a special drive had been marked off in Hyde Park for the courtesans 
to parade their equipages in, opera boxes were reserved for the display of 
their diamonds, and there was even a special hunt allotted them—the 
Queen’s Staghounds in Buckinghamshire. So long as they knew their 
unmentionable place and kept in it, the age allowed them many ameni- 
ties. The necessity for a demi-monde was tacitly recognized by men of 
the upper and ruling class. 

Skittles was the head and front of what the age called its ‘submerged 
half’: that to which all its rough and noisy features had been banished 
lest they contaminated the upper air. Thus far—and it is a good way— 
it will be seen that Skittles was a typical mid-Victorian. What, though, 
are her titles to be a symbol of the whole period? The answer is that 
she was a creature, like the age itself, of charming, if unsubtle, contra- 
dictions. These can best be pointed by what her contemporaries tell us 
of her appearance and her manners. She had, one chronicler tells us, 
‘the face of an innocent child’; yet she could ‘swear like a cabman.’ 
Mid-Victorians found the contrast piquant. Another chronicler describes 
her as having ‘one of the sweetest faces I ever saw . . . a face like a 
Magdalen with such an innocent mouth, and tender, timid eye,’ but adds 
‘her language, should one tread on her dress, is a caution.’ Wilfrid 
Blunt described her appearance thus: 
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Her brow was pale, but it was lit with light, 
And mirth flashed out of it, it seemed in rays 
A childish face, but wise with woman’s wit 
And something too pathetic in its gaze. 


He also tells us how— 


She went on talking like a running stream 
Without more reason, or more pause, or stay 
Than to gather breath and so pursue her whim 
Just where it led her, tender, sad, or gay. 


So there was, it will be seen, a unity in, as well as a discrepancy 
between, her appearance and her manners. Both had been formed, 
apparently, expressly to charm men in the most simple-minded and senti- 
mental epoch in history. 


CATHERINE WALTERS WAS BORN in a Liverpool tenement, of Liverpool- 
Irish parents, the daughter of a customs officer who later became a captain 
in the merchant navy. When, again later, her father kept an inn in 
Cheshire, Kitty, as a mere child, used to follow the Cheshire hounds. At 
the end of the day she waited on the grooms and the huntsmen in the 
inn parlour. Perhaps Captain Walters, who seems to have been as happy- 
go-lucky as Captain Costigan, took pride in the fact that his daughter’s 
‘beauty and boldness soon attracted a host of admirers.’ At all events 
when he died, three years later, everything was sold to pay his debts, and 
Kitty and her baby sister (their mother had died in childbirth) returned 
to Liverpool to live with their maternal grandmother. The next stage in 
her career is related in a street ballad of the early ’sixties ; 


In Liverpool in days gone by, 
For ha’ pence and her wittles, 
A little girl, by no means shy, 
Was settin’ up the skittles. 


Thus, through being employed in the skittle-alley of a Merseyside pot- 
house, Catherine Walters gained her lifelong nickname. She was then 
sixteen. 

At seventeen she was in London, but a thick fog conceals her early 
activities there ; it commonly does when a great courtesan is still in the 
lower grades of her profession.. One pictures her dancing and supping in 
the many ‘flash cribs’ of the Haymarket, the centre in those days of 
London’s night life. 

The wide thoroughfare, we are told, ‘blazed from midnight till dawn’ 
with gaslight streaming from the plate-glass windows, and illuminated 
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crescents, of a hundred Turkish 
divans, Cosmopolitan divans, Cir- 
cassian divans, oyster bars and 
French restaurants. Dense crowds 
gathered outside the doors of the 
more fashionable night houses—the 
Piccadilly Saloon, the Argyle and 
Kate Hamilton’s—to watch the 
broughams draw up and the heavy 
Dundreary ‘swells’ step languidly 
out to assist the ladies in their slow, 
and crinoline-encumbered, descent. 
Kate Hamilton’s, the goal of every 
prostitute and night-reveller in Lon- 
don, was a huge subterranean temple 
extending from Oxendon Street to 
Leicester Square. It was in the 
famous plush and gilt saloon of this 
establishment that Skittles met, two 
years later, a well-known livery 
stableman and jobmaster, who was 
looking for a smart girl to show off 
his horses and drive his pony traps. 
Within a month of this encounter she 
became one of the most celebrated 
‘pretty horsebreakers’ on the town. 

Driving dashing little phaetons 
and riding high-priced hacks, she 
was to be seen everywhere: in Hyde 
Park, in the Cremorne Gardens, at 
meets of the Queen’s Staghounds, at 
Ascot. She dined at Scott’s and she 
danced at Mott’s. She smiled at one 
from every West-End photographer’s 
window. Even feminine fashion 
came under her influence. She in- 
vented the pork pie hat and revived 
the old-fashioned chimney pot for 
riding wear. Ladies adopted these 
styles never dreaming who had set 
them. 

It was when riding one of her em- 
ployer’s hacks in the Row that she 


Two yellowbacks about Skittles, from the 

collection of Mr Michael Sadleir, whose 

monumental bibliographical catalogue of 
19th century fiction is in the press. 
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saw Spencer Compton, Marquis of Hartington (later eighth Duke of Devon- 
shire), She had met him years before when she was hunting with the 
Cheshire; naturally the innkeeper’s daughter remembered the son of the 
local big-wig, the heir, people said, to the seventh largest ducal property 
in the kingdom. Whether he, heavy, slow-witted, supercilious young man 
that he was, recollected the child of eleven is very doubtful. Skittles, 
however, was determined to make him take notice of her. Her horse 
collided with his and threw her on the turf just in front of him. As he 
helped her to remount Hartington could not but notice that she seemed 
to be on friendly terms with every, man in the crowd that quickly formed 
about them. A month later he installed her in a house in Park 
Street, Mayfair. 

Skittles was now a well-off woman with her own horses, carriages, and 
servants. More, she was now the everywhere-acknowledged ‘Queen of 
her profession.’ Sporting peers, foreign diplomats, even visiting royalty 
attended her Sunday afternoon baccarat parties. Not the least frequent 
of her visitors was the young Prince of Wales. 


IT WAS CHARACTERISTIC OF Skittles that, instead of a roomy villa in 
Elm Tree Road, St John’s Wood, such as realized the ambition of most 
of her professional rivals, she should consider a house in Mayfair, how- 
ever cramped and uncomfortable, only proper to her queenly state. Simi- 
larly, when she rode to hounds she no longer now patronized the Queen’s 
or the Surrey. She must needs follow the Fitzwilliam and the Quorn, 
crack subscription packs in High Leicestershire. 

Before telling the best-known of all the Skittles stories—that of her 
expulsion from the Quorn Hunt—it is necessary to mention what even 
her admirers agreed to be her one completely unamiable trait: her weari- 
someness, her boring stupidity, on the subject of other women. The 
man’s woman, we know, has seldom much use for her own sex. But 
with Skittles the antipathy went a long way further than that. Her funda- 
* mental hatred of other women was almost pathological. She could not 
sit in the same room as another woman without at once talking at her. She 
could not hear another woman mentioned in conversation without start- 
ing a tirade against the whole sex. For virtuous women she cared 
nothing; it was her rivals who infuriated her. Her cruellest gibes, how- 
ever, were reserved for those of her rivals who had become virtuous 
women. 

Unfortunately it happened that the Master of the Quorn, the Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington, had married such a one. Mid-Victorian 
society refused to know Lady Stamford on the grounds that she, a game- 
keeper’s daughter who had also been a show rider at Astleys and the 
Cremorne Gardens, could. not have avoided, in the circumstances, being 
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an immoral woman. That she was naturally well-bred, shy and retir- 
ing, and a good angel to the poor on her husband’s estate, mattered 
nothing. The half-dozen or so lady members of the hunt (hunting had 
only lately become respectable for women) united in cutting her dead 
in the field, while enjoying to the full the magnificent sport that her 
husband provided. Seeing this and believing that her own prestige and 
masculine backing made her invincible. Skittles amused herself by annoy- 
ing the Master’s wife on every possible occasion. She ranged up beside 
her, she cannoned against her, she twitted her about her former profes- 
sion. She behaved so outrageously that at last Lord Stamford was obliged 
to bid her go away. He would call the hunt off, he said, if Skittles ever 
showed her face with the Quorn again. 

The next time the Quorn met Skittles appeared mounted on a gaudy 
chestnut and wearing her own version of the hunt uniform, which in- 
cluded a man’s pink swallowtail coat and a top hat. She approached 
Lady Stamford and began talking loudly about exhibition riders at 
Cremorne. It was too much. Lord Stamford sent word through his 
huntsman that he would carry out his threat immediately if she did not 
clear out. Skittles refused. When, however, she heard Lord Stamford 
telling his huntsman that the day’s sport was cancelled, and when, too, her 
particular friends urged her not to be a spoil-sport, she at last sulkily 
obeyed. She turned her horse’s head homewards. But she had not gone 
far before a fox scampered across her path, followed by the hounds in 
full cry. Skittles could not resist. She leapt the hedge and joined the 
hunt, which was going racing-pace over some of the finest grass country 
in Leicestershire. The huntsman at once called a check, and, after some — 
further word-pelting, Skittles finally departed. As she rode away, how- 
ever, she bawled over her shoulder, ‘Tell Lady Stamford she’s not the 
Queen of our profession—I am.’ Then having had the last word, she 
trotted home in high feather. 

Skittles gained both publicity and masculine sympathy through 
her rudeness to Lady Stamford. Though banned forever from the 
Quorn, she soon became a cynosure in other aristocratic hunts, and 
could show off when out with these, and in Rotten Row, with impunity. 
Once, for instance, she larked her horse over the railings in Hyde Park 
for a bet of £100. Another time she left the skirt of her habit in a Leices- 
tershire hedge and a sporting parson was obliged to retrieve it for her. 
Most remarkable of all is the story of her, when riding about between 
races at the Grand National Hunt Steeplechase at Market Harborough, 
suddenly clearing the eighteen feet wide water-jump in which three of the 
competitors had already had a bath, and which many others had refused. 
In 1861 Landseer exhibited an equestrian portrait of Skittles at Burlington 
House. For respectability’s sake it was given out to be a portrait of Miss 
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* Gilbert, an entirely presentable tamer of lady’s horses and equitation in- 
structress. Unhappily the portrait bore not the faintest resemblance to 
Miss Gilbert but was a really speaking likeness of Skittles. For this 
reason ‘The Pretty Horsebreaker’ was the most popular picture of the 
year, though some people feared that Sir Edwin, late president of the 
Royal Academy, and friend of Queen Victoria, had forgotten himself. 

Besides being ‘the greatest horsewoman of the age’ Skittles was an 
expert whip. Her miniature phaeton, and pair of tiny, perfectly-matched 
chestnut ponies—Viennese high steppers—was the gift of a Russian 
Prince, and universally voted the prettiest turn-out in Hyde Park. Crowds 
thronged the sidewalks every afternoon to watch her handling the ribbons. 
‘The dandy guardsmen, the perfumed loungers and the naughty old men 
in purple wigs and patent leather boots,’ would, a contemporary tells us, 
‘lean over the park rails for hours in the hope of seeing her pass by driving 
her almost priceless ponies with a parasol whip.’ When she appeared, 
hers was the passage of a sovereign through an avenue of doffed hats. 


1862 WAS TO SEE the World Exhibition at South Kensington. All sorts 
of foreign princes and potentates were expected, and Skittles, anticipating 
a bumper year, had the interior of her house ‘entirely re-modelled and 
decorated by a fashionable artist.’ She had the drawing-room panelled, up- 
holstered and curtained in a ‘vivid cerise-coloured silk,’ while the wood- 
work was so sticky with gilding that it ‘might have been suffering from a 
virulent attack of burnished jaundice.” The bedroom made extravagant 
use of saxe-blue coloured silk, while the dining-room had crimson repp 
_ with large clusters of gilt cupids. Even ‘le cabinet’ had ‘its seat padded in 
swansdown.’ 

That year she received as much publicity as even she could wish. Follow- 
ing the scandal of Derby Day, when Lord Hartington never left her side 
from morn till eve, was the ‘Anonyma and her Ponies’ letter in The Times, 
which complained that provincials making for the Exhibition found the 
roads across Hyde Park blocked by pedestrians, all waiting to glimpse 
‘Anonyma’ (that is, Skittles) ‘and her stepping ponies’ take their morning 
drive down the Ladies Mile. Shortly after this, her sudden disappearance 
from the public scene, and Hartington’s nearly simultaneous departure for 
America led, not unnaturally perhaps, to the rumour that the pair had 
eloped. Lastly, in November, The Times announced that the house in 
Park Street was to let: its furniture would be on view for a week before the 
auction sale. This was sensational news, and until the end of the year the 
papers complained about the ‘prurient curiosity’ of the ‘mobs of fashion- 
able women, mothers and daughters,’ who came to inspect the premises. 

For all that, it was quite untrue that Skittles had bolted with Hartington. 
It is more likely, indeed, that Hartington’s leaving the country just then, 
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when his Parliamentary career still hung in the balance and when, too, he 
was vowed to the cause of the starving Lancashire cotton-spinners at 
home, was a flight from the universal coupling of his name with hers. 
Could it be that stories of his liaison had filtered into Buckingham Palace? 
Queen Victoria was very fond of Hartington, whom she hoped one day 
to see Prime Minister, and moreover she approved of him as a steadying 
influence on the young Prince of Wales. (He was likely enough respon- 
sible for introducing the Prince to Skittles). At any rate, Hartington had 
taken a trip to America to join his brother and to observe at close range 
the Civil War. 

Skittles was drinking the waters at Ems when shé learned that her pro- 
tector had escaped, and she decided at once that the only thing to do 
would be to pursue him. There was one difficulty—who should escort her 
to New York? The honour fell upon an impressionable youth named 
Aubrey de Vere Beauclerk, who was staying at Ems. He, it seemed, 
would be glad to quit his newly-wed wife and journey with Skittles any- 
where. The publicity that he would get, the envy, would more than atone 
for any consequences. 

Skittles dreamed of becoming a marchioness who would one day be a 
duchess: so intoxicating was the vision that it blinded her to realities. 
Hartington, apprised by the bell-boy that a lady awaited him in the vesti- 
bule, probably imagined that it was the American hostess who had given 
a reception for him the night before. Anyway, he strode majestically 
down the hotel staircase, never dreaming what he would find at the bottom 
of it. Nor when Skittles actually confronted him did he understand, just 
at first, what it was all about. He was a man of the slowest reactions. 
When his wrath did break out, however, it was so appalling that even 
she retreated, bewildered and stunned. She had failed to take the measure 
of Hartington’s worldly wisdom. Because he had so often played at letting 
her do as she pleased with him, she had come to think that she really 
could. But behind all his apparent obtuseness and his lack of imagination 
lay an inborn, an absolutely straightforward and unquestioning, know- 
ledge of men and women. Knowing the value of his titles and his wealth 
he took it for granted that women in all walks of life. wherever he met 
them, would quite naturally set their caps at him. Sudden glimpses of this 
may once or twice have startled Skittles in the past, but her mulishness, 
her innate cock-sureness, forbade her profiting by the lesson. Well, it 
had been forced upon her now. She realized with a sickening certainty 
that she could never have been Duchess of Devonshire. She also realized 
the impossibility of her returning to London for years. Her object in sail- 
ing to New York was known to all her rivals. 

Accordingly she went to Paris—the florid, parvenu Paris of the Second 
Empire. Here fortune was once again indulgent, and she became the mis- 
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tress of Napoleon IJIrd’s finance minister, Achille Fould. Thanks to him, 
she rose immediately to the first rank of Second Empire courtesans: to the 
level of Cora Pearl, Giulia Barucci, Anna Deslions: women who owned 
estates in the country, besides houses in Paris, and who lived at the rate 
of ten thousand francs a day. 

But though her prestige was equal to any of theirs, Skittles avoided the 
big gambling parties and masked balls that were given by her Parisian 
rivals. Seeing their outrageous manners, and their toilettes and equipages, 
either blinding yellow or flaming magenta, a spirit of English good form 
made her the sudden foe of all loudness. It was the beginning of a com- 
plete change in her habit, if not of her morals. ‘Everything,’ says a 
memoirist about her equipage, ‘was so quiet. The harness and livery of 
her servants and she herself dressed always in dark colours, so that no 
one unless he knew her would have suspected that she was of the demi- 
monde.’ 

While in Paris she kept open house every evening to the young attachés 
-of the British Embassy, and it was at one of these gatherings that she first 
met Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, then a slim, fair, remarkably handsome youth 
of twenty-two. The future poet and Oriental traveller who was destined to 
play such a disturbing part in Anglo-Indian, Arabian and Irish politics had 
been brought up by the Jesuits and had but lately himself renounced the 
idea of joining the priesthood: He now longed to savour life, but was 
fearful how to set about it. At this particular party, he tells us, he sat 
aloof and shy, listening to what he scornfully called the ‘fool’s talk’ of his 
hostess, and his cheeks flamed when once or twice her eyes rested upon 
him. He ‘wondered,’ he says, ‘that she did not wear men’s patience out 
with her fool’s talk,’ but just the same when, after the party had broken 
up, he strolled about the midnight boulevards alone, unable to face the 
solitude of his room, he found that he could not expel either the vision 
of ‘that gay face’ or ‘the torrent of her words’ from his mind. He wan- 
dered into a fair-ground and, while gazing at, without seeing, some freaks 
in a booth, he felt someone in the crowd touch his arm. He turned swiftly 
round. Skittles had followed him through the night and was peering 
inquiringly up at him. 

The ensuing liaison lasted twenty days. Since for Skittles the con- 
quest of this beautiful proud boy, whose inexperience and virginity she 
had from the first divined, was merely the indulgence of a whim, it soon 
ended. She had set out to subdue Blunt, not to enslave him: and like all 
who openly delight in the pursuit of their quarry, she lost interest when the 
quarry surrendered. Her curiosity satisfied, she kindly, but resolutely, 
cut short her holiday and returned to business: returned to Fould and to 
the elderly high-lifeurs of the Jockey Club. 

Blunt wrote of : 
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The treasures of fair folly infinite 
Learned as a lesson from those childish eyes. 


The lesson would no doubt have benefited that over-serious young man 
had not Skittles’s vehemence of living and loving become an overmaster- 
ing obsession with him. Now that all was over, the only balm he could 
pour into his bruised vanity and sensitiveness was to dramatize his loss. 
He began to see himself as one pining for a beautiful and cruel woman 
who had trampled upon him and spurned him. Alas! the downright and 
essentially unromantic Skittles had no aptitude for spurning. She was far . 
too good-natured to be a destroying angel. She approved of the many 
poems that he wrote (and later published) about his passion for her, but 
she was bored by the passion itself. Most of her former lovers had since 
become her devoted friends. Why could not she and Blunt be lifelong 
friends? , 

Skittles spent the next few years rambling through Europe’s capitals 
and pleasure resorts: Rome, St Petersburg, Baden: with annual stays in 
Leicestershire for the hunting season. But as she approached thirty she 
began to tire a little of her solitary pride and independence. Not that she 
wanted a husband. Fate had denied her her duke, and the idea of marriage 
with a commoner held no allurements. Instead, since her distaste for 
other women did not extend to her own family, she adopted her sister as 
a permanent travelling companion. No doubt she dominated Mary-Ann 
and bullied her at times, but she was always generous to her, always pro- 
tective. Mary-Ann was ten years younger than she, and much prettier; 
Skittles took a family pride in these virtues. Later she became warmly 
attached to Mary-Ann’s daughter. 


THOUGH FOR SOME HALF-DOZEN YEARS London had lost sight of Skittles, 
she was never to lose her hold on the imagination of Londoners. The 
three yellowback ‘biographies’ of her, published in her absence, kept her 
name alive in mess-rooms, in the clubs of St James’s and also among errand 
boys. The first two, Skittles, the Biography of a Fascinating Woman and 
Anonyma or Fair but Frail, with details of West-End Life, Manners and 
‘Captivating’ People were published simultaneously in January, 1864. 
Skittles was re-issued four times that year and Anonyma six times. 

In addition, though such pseudo-pornography was, of course, unobtain- 
able in Mudie’s Select Library, many provincial subscribers became 
acquainted with Skittles through novels which presently began to circulate. 
She was, for example, widely recognized as the model for the Zu Zu, the 
hunting demi-mondaine in Ouida’s Under Two Flags (1864), and for Lucy 
Glitters in Surtees’s Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds (1865). Charles Reade 

admitted that a character in his A Terrible Temptation (1871) derived 
from her. Indeed, when in 1872 Skittles returned to London, she was 
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talked of by thousands who had never heard of her in the days of her 
Hyde Park glory. 


THE YEAR 1870, WHICH SAW the end of the Second Empire and 
the crinoline, public hangings, three-volume novels, and tiny states in both 
Italy and Germany, is a turning-point in the social as well as the political 
life of the nineteenth century. Everything changed. Monte Carlo suc- 
ceeded Baden as a popular gambling resort ; society was invaded by a 
horde of Greek and Jewish capitalists ; the heavy Dundreary ‘swell’ be- 
came the slim and debonair ‘masher’; the night-houses of the Haymarket 
were replaced by the palm-decorated restaurants of Soho. Women, no 
longer mouse-like and retiring, according to Victorian tradition, stepped 
forth as priestesses, tall and classically featured, such as Lord Leighton 
was then painting. The Prince of Wales, now social arbiter, was, like 
Napoleon III before him, surrounded by lovely women. Court Society, 
and indeed London life generally, had become a fretwork copy of 
the Second Empire—without, however, the Second Empire’s most dis- 
tinctive and ornate embellishment— its demi-monde. 

The London demi-monde as a separate and mysterious planet was, 
in this new, and virtually Edwardian epoch, undergoing an eclipse. The 
recently developed ‘fast set’ and the Gaiety chorus were stealing its lustre. 
Portraits of stage and society beauties now filled every _photographer’s 
window, and the on dit columns of the gossip Press recorded their acti- 
vities. Only in Paris, where the haut-monde remained exclusive, was the 
demi-monde still much in evidence. 

But Skittles, thanks to the continued friendship of the Prince of Wales, 
blazed as brightly as ever in the London ‘hemisphere.’ She had become 

‘a sort of institution, or public monument, half-canonized by respectability. 
In 1873 she rented houses in South Street, Mayfair, in Tunbridge Wells, 
and in Paris, besides an apartment in Brown’s Hotel, where she and Mary- 
Ann principally resided. In 1878 she had three houses in Mayfair simul- 
taneously. In these she would entertain, besides European royalty, the 
Shah, British and foreign diplomats, artists, sportsmen, Rothschilds. Even 
Mr Gladstone, that other indefatigable talker, ‘came along to take tea with 
her’ one Sunday afternoon. 

One day she would play at being political hostess, the next she was 
Art’s enlightened patroness: the very avocations of Society ladies in 1880. 
For the rest, her carriages were as ever a match for any in Hyde Park— 
unless it were Lily Langtry’s. In Rotten Row she would appear mounted 
on ‘a glorious chestnut,’ accompanied by her niece, a tiny girl on a Shet- 
land pony. 

In one respect Skittles in middle age was even more fortunate than 
Skittles in her youth. Most people, in early middle age, however they 
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have spent their youth, wish that they had lived it differently. Skittles, 
for a brief while, seems to have regretted that she had always been too 
proud and spoilt to fall in love. As usual, however, fortune, like a kindly 
djinn, was ready to supply her wants. It was not only that an extrava- 
gantly handsome youth of half her age had fallen deeply in love with her, 
but that she too, this time at forty, fell quite comfortably, but, as the event 
was to prove, enduringly, in love with him. The Honourable Gerald 
Saumarez, while still an Eton schoolboy, had been introduced to the ageing 
painted courtesan at Tunbridge Wells, and now asa young man in London, 
he saw her every day. The attachment lost none of its force during the 
forty-one years that remained to Skittles of life, and to the end of his life 
—and he lived to be eighty—Saumarez used to declare that she was the 
only woman he could ever have married. The couple, apparently so 
ill-assorted, were, in fact, ideally matched. Both were irresponsible and 
gay. both loved a good laugh and both were tremendous talkers. 

During the early nineteen hundreds, Skittles was a familiar figure in 
Hyde Park in a bath chair. Walking beside it one might see Lord 
Kitchener paying her elaborate compliments, or the tiny wizened Marquis 
of Clanricarde, that multi-millionaire who dressed like a tramp. When 
she visited Wilfrid Blunt on his Sussex farm he received her wearing Arab 
robes and a burnous. He kept a stud of Arab horses, and some of these 
were paraded before Skittles in his paddock. “Though deaf and partially 
blind,’ Blunt wrote in his Diary, ‘Skittles is still unconquered in talk.’ 

Throughout the 1914-18 war Skittles’s sole annual income was the 
£2,000 that had been settled on her by Lord Hartington. The South 
Street house was now mostly under dust sheets, and she lived almost ex- 
clusively in her bedroom attended by one old servant. Mary-Ann was in 
France. Apart from her doctor and a Catholic priest—she had been born a 
Roman Catholic—Skittles saw hardly anybody except the devoted Gerald 
Saumarez. He, when he was in London, called, as usual, every day. 

He was there on that blazing August afternoon in 1920 when she was 
suddenly carried into the house in a fit, having had a stroke while taking 
her daily airing in the bath-chair. He was there two days later when she 
died. He saw to it that her wish that she should be buried in the grave- 
yard of the Franciscan Monastery at Crawley, Sussex, was carried out. In 
her will she left the bulk of her property to Gerald Saumarez. 

Skittles, being a symptom of her period, as well as a summary of it, 
could not possibly happen today. Doubtless there still are women who 
batten famously on the weaknesses of rich men, but they are not acknow- 
ledged courtesans, nor do they inhabit a strange, mysterious planet, whose 
ways sober-living persons can only guess at. ‘Skittles,’ says one memoirist, 
‘was the last of the great courtesans of the ’sixties.” “We shall not,’ says 
another, ‘look on her like again.’ 


Wife to William 


by C. WILLETT CUNNINGTON 


Mrs Gladstone in 1857 


ATHERINE GLYNNE was the eldest daughter of a wealthy 
Lancashire baronet, and her family was distinctly ‘county.’ 
This, in the early part of the nineteenth century, meant something 
’ more than the possession of a limited outlook. It implied also a 

sense of obligations and standards, with the belief that wealth 
entailed all sorts of disagreeable duties. At any rate, this persisted all 
her life as Catherine’s deepest conviction. 

The family happened to be travelling in Italy in 1838, and there she 
found herself meeting in various places that earnest young M.P. whom 
Macaulay described as the rising hope of the stern, unbending Tories. 
It seems he was also very persistent, for at length he proposed to her, 
by moonlight, in the romantic ruins of the Colosseum, where she rejected 


him. After all, he was but the son of a merchant, prosperous, no doubt, 
but still—in trade. 
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A few months later the persistent young man was more successful, and 
on July 25, 1839, in a joint ceremony, she and her sister were united, the 
elder to this merchant’s son, William Ewart Gladstone, and the younger 
to his college friend Lord Lyttelton. 

After a fortnight the two couples joined forces to tour Scotland in 
a sort of composite honeymoon, an odd start to a journey destined in 
Catherine’s case to last fifty-nine years. One would have said that the 
prospects of a successful marriage with her William were not bright; the 
couple had hardly anything in common beyond a penetrating sense of 
religion and its duties. Their other characteristics were singularly unlike. 
Mr Gladstone was fascinated by his own gifts, which obviously indicated 
some Divine purpose; Catherine was content to be fascinated by him 
without in the least suffering her own qualities to be dimmed by his. 
“What a bore you’d have been, William, if you had married someone as 
tidy as yourself!’ She might have added—‘or with as little sense of 
humour.’ Providence had forgotten to endow him with that supreme 
gift, while she bubbled with it. Hers was a kind of whimsical outlook 
which penetrated far beyond the conventions. These she must have 
secretly thought convenient but ridiculous. 

One can picture the royal derangement when she burst out across the 
dinner table at Windsor with the abrupt remark, ‘How dull, how terribly 
dull, it must be to be shut up—in prison!’ Was the word in her mind 
‘prison,’ or could she have been thinking of ‘Court’? For she herself 
was astonishingly, incredibly active, and most of her married life was 
spent in a whirlpool of good works. There was the Orphanage at 
Hawarden near their country home; there was a Convalescent Home at 
Woodford and—in London—the House of Charity in Soho, the Newport 
Market Refuge, and, of course, workhouses, hospitals, and institutions all 
requiring her constant visits. 

In addition to these regular duties there were all sort of emergencies; 
with an outbreak of cholera in the East End, there she was, the Prime 
Minister’s wife, at the London Hospital organizing the removal of babies 
to safer districts—some packed temporarily into 10 Downing Street— 
and cases of sickness in the village near Hawarden Castle had to be 
attended to ‘at once.’ 

Mrs Gladstone was here, there and everywhere—except, it may be 
added, in the Society columns of the newspapers. For it seems that she 
disliked publicity, and ‘Society’ did not appeal very much to her tastes 
even when she was the wife of the Prime Minister. Perhaps it was that 
she had come of a class that was more conscious of its duties than of 
its pleasures; besides, she had that assured poise that does not require 


Press support. 
For us, however, this was unfortunate; her married life does -not 
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obtrude from the contemporary records, and we have to be content with 
the scraps which can be collected about her. We know, for example, 
that she had a Victorian-sized family of four sons and four daughters, 
and that these, in due course, tended to marry ‘into the Church’ or its 
connections. We gather, too, that with the Gladstones church-going was 
always more than a duty; it was a habit. But one may perhaps wonder 
a little whether Catherine’s sense of humour caused her religion to weigh 
less oppressively on her shoulders than did William’s on his. We find 
her recording, ‘Engaged a cook after a long conversation on religious 
matters, chiefly between her and William.’ May we picture her waiting 
a little impatiently to discuss things—of the kitchen? 

' One thing is certain, however. Mrs Gladstone was never the victim 
of doubts: no, not from that July day in 1839 until in August, 1900, 
when she quietly rejoined her William in the Abbey. Her last words 
seem to have been, ‘I mustn’t be late for church.’ It was an inadequate 
epitome of an extraordinary career. 


HARNESSED FOR NEARLY SIXTY YEARS to a gigantic personality like 
Mr Gladstone’s, that career of hers could hardly have been quite 
ordinary. She might perhaps have tried to strike out in some original 
direction of her own, but that was not usual for Early Victorian wives 
of that class. Or she might have effaced her personality and become a 
mere housewife to the great man; but that would have been impossible 
for one of Catherine’s character. For one thing, her notions of domestic 
management were chaotic. She could give all sorts of orders on the 
spur of the moment and she loved wildly impracticable schemes, but she 
was wholly incapable of planning. A niece described ‘the astonishing 
intricacy of her arrangements, the dove-tailing and never ceasing attempts 
to fit in things which couldn’t and wouldn’t fit.’ 

No matter what confusion might result, what tempers—other than her 
own, of course—might be stretched to snapping, her buoyant optimism 
swept her gaily on up to—and into—the next domestic morass. She 
enjoyed those unforeseen delights of home life, and we are told that 
she lived under the confident assumption that ‘you were always ready 
to fall in with her and dovetail and swap butlers and supply meals, beds, 
cooks, and carriages at a moment’s notice.’ 

The same happy-go-lucky temperament evidently inspired her calli- 
graphy. She would scribble masses of odd, illegible notes on scraps of 
paper, without punctuation, using queer home-made words and family 
slang. She had a nickname for all and sundry, and she herself, when she 
had arrived at the stage of possessing countless nephews and nieces, 
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became ‘Aunt Pussy’ to all. It overjoyed her to find the house suddenly 
packed with swarming relatives and she spoke of the unexpected treat 
of entertaining a vast family gathering, including seventeen children 
under the age of twelve, with ‘all inkstands, books, furniture, and orna- 
ments in intimate confusion.’ 

Mr Gladstone, one need hardly say, had his own study, or rather, that 
library at Hawarden which he called ‘the Temple of Peace.’ And no 
wonder. 

Those were the days when not only were families constructed on 
generous proportions, but the members clung together in clotted clumps. 
One tries to picture the Gladstone clan, the Great Man towering above 
the rest, a little aloof and alarming to the younger members, and 
Catherine—Aunt Pussy—holding innumerable threads of individual 
interests, plucking this, loosening that, darting hither and thither with 
help, suggestions, improvisations. . . . 

One sees her preoccupied with the swarms of Gladstones and 
Lytteltons and, above all, managing the Grand Old Man. It is a little 
difficult for us to-day to realize that Mr Gladstone was always Grand 
and never youthful. Biographers have spoken of him as a sort of Lion 
or Eagle. At any rate, he was never just ordinarily human. So when 
we are told how Catherine mothered him and cossetted him and watched 
over him as though he were a delicate child, we cannot but wonder 
whether those writers have not overlooked some aspect of that leonine 
creature, known only to his wife. 

Were there moments when he clung to and called for feminine 
sympathy? We don’t know. But we do know that on one cheerful 
occasion, about the mid-life of that couple, they danced together round 


their bedroom singing: 


A ragamuffin husband and a rantipolling wife, 
We'll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups and downs of life. 


Imagination boggles at the mere notion of that scene. 

It is unfortunate that we have not more authentic anecdotes about this 
astonishing woman. One used to hear how, in their old age, she per- 
formed the functions of watchdog to keep him free from bores; how 
deftly she could persuade Cabinet colleagues to leave him in peace; how 
once when some argumentative guest was trying to check a Gladstonian 
argument she quickly whispered, ‘Hush! No one contradicts Mr Glad- 
stone!’ That had become her creed—belief in her William, right or wrong. 

But did this mean the meek submissive wife? Far from it. Except 
towards that one stupendous figure she was the bustling, managing, 
imperious lady accustomed all her life to give orders and to have them 
obeyed. Even with him, perhaps, were there moments. . . ? 
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One catches a faint glimpse of that quiet gift of management of a 
husband (and such a husband!) in the incident of a certain cup of tea. 
Mr Gladstone was old, his digestion precarious; the aristocratic hostess 
had given him a cup of tea, far, far too strong. So with a kind of 
legerdemain the poisonous cup was slipped from his hand, popped 
beneath Mrs Gladstone’s cape and then—she moved to the open window to 
admire the view. And the window box was refreshed by a stiff dose of tannin. 

She attended, needless to say, all his important political meetings, man- 
aging his platform accessories, the refreshing glass and the famous white 
buttonhole. And subsequently the reporters. She became his stage 
manager in addition to her other duties, and while Mr Gladstone man- 
aged the country Mrs Gladstone managed him. 

The Ladies Gallery in the House of Commons had a portion of its brass 
rail extraordinarily polished; an attendant explained, ‘Mrs Gladstone 
always sits there, with her gloved hands on that bit of raila—while her 
William was thundering in the Chamber beneath. She is said never to 
have missed a single one of his great speeches there, including that 
34 hours’ oration with which he introduced the Home Rule bill of 1886. 


WE HAVE TO construct as best we can the portrait of this Victorian lady 
out of fragments of hearsay and detached facts. No’ proper sequence is 
available, for no one seems to have thought her worthy of a studied 
biography. Of all those fragments, the oddest, and certainly the least 
expected, is the real and warm friendship which existed for years 
between her and one who notably detested Mrs Gladstone’s husband, 
Queen Victoria. 

We can’t appreciate the wall of etiquette which should have made such 
a friendship almost impossible; we can’t conceive the Queen making an 
advance, and she was not one to encourage advances from subjects. Yet, 
as Laurence Housman has depicted in his Victoria Regina on reliable 
evidence, Mrs Gladstone was the first of her subjects that the stricken 
Queen turned to for sympathy after the Prince Consort’s death in ’61: 
and years later, when her dislike of Mr Gladstone was painfully apparent 
to him at his final official audience in 1893, the Queen’s farewell to 
Mrs Gladstone was more than royal. The two kissed each other as two 
women, clinging together under the shadow of that towering masculinity 
which perhaps neither had ever quite understood. For it seems highly 
probable that some aspects of Mr Gladstone’s personality reached beyond 
Catherine’s vision and that she was content that it should be so. It was 
rather like looking up at an unclimbable mountain. What was the very 
summit like? Did she mind its being out of her reach? 

I think we may assume that Catherine possessed the essential feminine 
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qualities, vitalized to a high degree, together with that dangerous gift of 
rapid judgement so spontaneous as to appear intuitive. The power of 
concentrated reflection, which Mr Gladstone once declared to be the 
chief quality which distinguished him from ordinary men, was certainly 
not hers. Mrs Gladstone lived in the present and her mind skimmed 
quickly over its surface, darting hither and thither like a swallow. Indeed, 
that bird might have been her emblem; she never soared to the heights 
and you never saw her settle. 

Was that habit and the physical activities which accompanied it due 
to a kind of restlessness of the spirit, such as the modern psychologist 
would interpret as evidence of unsatisfied desires, or was it, simply, 
exuberant vitality seeking channels for discharge? The problem needs 
investigation if a biography of this bewildering woman is ever to be 
written. We have always to allow for the fact that her husband was— 
Mr Gladstone. It must have been an exhausting experience to be 
married to a National Monument. 

It is significant that the kind of activities in which Mrs Gladstone 
loved to engage had one feature in common; her interest was in human 
beings, especially the weak to whom she could play the Fairy Godmother. 
Was it, then, just superfluous maternal instinct that among the ‘children’ 
whom she loved to manage was a four-times Prime Minister whom his 
colleagues all found unmanageable? We know she enjoyed doing “good 
works’; like her husband she enjoyed the exercise of power. She belonged, 
remember, to the governing class. We know, too, that from a vast circle 
of relations extending eventually to the third generation, she won a uni- 
versal tribute of affection. 

Grandchildren declared her ‘adorable’ and her bewildering untidiness 
‘delightful.’ -Her sense of humour never showed signs of wear, but 
photographs of her in old age show an incisive mouth and sharp eye 
which suggests that not seldom her humour had an acid flavour. In 
Society, they say, she ‘didn’t talk politics,’ though she must have listened 
to mountains of it. She had no ambition to found a political salon, 
in the manner of Lady Palmerston. Nor was she much interested in the 
realm of thought. She preferred sick children. It was, in fact, that 
inordinate fund of humanity which distinguished her; not so widely in 
her lifetime, perhaps, for she was not one to exploit her gift. 

But now that the Victorians are becoming more clearly defined she 
begins to stand out. It will be the biographer’s task to synthesize, if he can, 
all those distracting qualities of hers, those flashes of humour and 
humanity and the earnest piety of that gay restless spirit : to compose 
out of such conflicting materials an understandable unity. I suppose 
he will call her, for want of a better word, a “good woman.’ How she 
would have disliked the title! 


Good Brown 
by D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIs - 
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» N the wall of the dusky little Highland inn hung a yellowed 
‘| photograph in an Oxford frame, askew. It represented a 
.) bearded, kilted, austerely imposing figure standing stiffly at the 
J head of a pony-carriage containing a lady of uncertain age, 
stout, bonneted, enveloped in a voluminous mantle. Under- 
neath was a faded newspaper cutting, headed ‘Court Circular’ and difficult 
to decipher. 

From the bench behind me spoke a soft ironic voice: “That wass a tam 
goot man.’ 

‘A Highlander—one of those dark, wiry, dangerous Highlanders with 
eyes of sherry-coloured fire who, like some of the south-western Celts of 
Wales, infallibly awaken visions of Armada galleons driving and break- 
ing on lonely rainswept beaches, though the Latin streak may be pure 
imagination. 

‘So one gathers,’ I said, straining my eyes. 

‘A tam goot man whateffer,’ said the Gael, rising, and drained his dram. 
“The Pritish Rasputin,” he added with a dry chuckle at the door, and 
vanished into the mist like the Gavar Vore. 


BROUGHT INTO THE LIGHT, the newspaper-cutting, dated March 30, 


1883, proved to begin thus: 
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Mr. John Brown, who for many years has been the Queen’s personal 
attendant, died somewhat suddenly at Windsor Castle on Tuesday 
night. . . . The melancholy event has caused the deepest regret to the 
Queen and all the members of the Royal Household. . . . 


Half a column or more of close print. Some time later, having probed 
the matter further, one was able to judge that the irony of the Gael was 
apt enough. 

Irony indeed surrounds that Court Circular extract like a halo. Scan- 
ning it over his early-morning tea, one may well imagine Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, her Majesty’s private secretary, passing a handkerchief over 
a still-damp brow (thank God he had the fellow’s diaries safely locked 
away for burning!). Invoking his Maker with a sincerer devotion, 
Mr Gladstone undoubtedly sighed with equal relief before sitting down to 
pen a letter of condolence to his Sovereign. At the Marlborough House 
breakfast-table it is even more permissible to hear a grunt of pleasure from 
the elderly Heir to the Throne, who had hated the late and good 
Mr. Brown with a venom almost as concentrated as that with which the 
heir to the throne of Spain, at the beginning of the century, had hated his 
own mother’s favourite, Godoy. Other members of the Royal Family 
went that night, and succeeding nights, to the theatre, rather markedly. 
Among the British populace, the callous and lightminded recalled a few of 
the more scandalous jocularities connected with the name of Mr John 
Brown over the past twenty years, and the serious and the tender-hearted 
sighed for their sixty-four year old Empress-Queen, sitting dazed with 
grief in her Windsor apartments. It is highly likely that the Russian 
Embassy in London was as yet unaware of the existence of a personage 
whose influence over the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna was soon to 
resemble—though more diabolically—that of John Brown over the 
Empress of India. Therefore it is hardly possible that the metaphor of my 
Gaelic friend of the inn occurred at that time to anybody. 

It has not occurred, either, to the writer of an admirable recent mono- 
graph!; still less the Dictionary of National Biography, which snobbishly 
excludes John Brown from a clot or gaggle of John Browns far 
less historic. Doubtless some future Plutarch will seize on an inviting 
parallel, less melodramatic than it sounds. 

For except that Grigori Rasputin was an instrument for evil and John 
Brown certainly was not, they have a surprising number of things in com- 
mon. Both were uncouth peasants dominating an obstinate, neurotic, and 
though strictly virtuous, infatuated Sovereign by a skilful mixture of 
roughness and charm (and it may be well to state, before going further, 
that for the character of Queen Victoria I have nothing but admiration, 


‘Queen Victoria’s John Brown, by E. E. P. Tisdall, 1938, to which I am indebted for 
one or two anecdotes in this sketch. 
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which applies, relatively, to the Scottish nation also). Both Rasputin and 
Brown were credited by the mob with occult powers; in Rasputin’s case 
accurately. Both were insolent fanatics addicted to fire-water, both were 
flattered and detested, both were a gift to scandalmongers and enemies of 
the Crown at home and abroad: And if the sinister moujik from Tobolsk 
brought a throne down, the virtuous moujik from Aberdeenshire certainly 
endangered one. 

The rise to power of Good Brown—the Queen’s early name for him—is 
doubtless the greater feat, being devoid of the blacker sorceries. He 
established an immediate hold on the Queen by that historic ruggedness, 
based on the twin forces of the Shorter Catechism and the whisky-bottle, 
whereby the Scots are wont to master weaker races. Whether, on 
Victoria’s side, one should add a dash of what Eugenio d’Ors, Goya’s 
biographer, has labelled baroquismo, that muddled expiatory craving 
for self-abasement common at certain periods to the rich and great, is 
a fascinating possibility one can hardly discuss here. But it is important, 
I think, to set down Brown’s good qualities before going further. They 
were doglike and tireless and snarling devotion, selfless courage, a strange 
tenderness for the Queen (and for her alone), shrewd humour of a sort, 
frank speech, and a massive probity. Of the seven deadly sins Mr. Brown 
habitually practised only three, namely Anger, Pride, and (in a liquid 
sense) Gluttony. How many of us can say as much? 

Queen Victoria first encountered the severe, handsome young gillie on 
the Balmoral estate in her thirtieth year, in 1848. As he was personally 
selected for her service by Prince Albert, he retained a mystic aura for the 
Queen thenceforth, like everything else connected with the Beloved. A 
few years on, as broodings over inconsolable widowhood developed into 
a neurosis, Brown was to become something more than a symbol; a living 
link, as it were, with the One beyond. His own attractions were power- 
ful. In 1848 John Brown was 21 years old, a fine specimen of the Pres- 
byterian Highlander; comely, well-knit, implacable, hairy, hardy, striding 
kilted over moor and mountain with superb calves and a stern clear gaze; 
a type in some way resembling, and certainly worthy of posing with, 
Landseer’s Monarch of the Glen, a dumb friend due soon to hang over 
every British middle-class sideboard. At the beginning he addressed the 
Queen as ‘Ma’am’—‘Wumman’ was to come in due course—and though 
fixing her with an uncourtierlike gaze he approved of her very well. Of 
the Consort he approved highly. His contempt, evinced very early, for 
guests at Balmoral, and for the great and celebrated among the Queen’s 
subjects in gross and detail, was instinctive and, as Mr Tisdall remarks, 
that of an intolerant young provincial savage. Thus also did Rasputin 
on arrival shoot out his lips at the great of Russia, though perhaps with 
better excuse. 
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- Towards her Majesty Brown was soon mixing Mark I ruggedness with 
that careful pony-leading and that half-tender, half-dictatorial fussing over 
cloaks and shawls which entitled the Queen to describe him before long, 
in a letter to beloved Uncle Leopold, King of Belgium, as ‘invaluable,’ 
and ‘combining the office of groom, footman, page and maid.’ He was 
not yet reeling, weeping, or falling down to any extent; but the Queen’s 
order, after the Consort had collapsed during a drive near Balmoral, that 
a bottle of brandy must be placed in the carriage before every drive 
thenceforth can have aroused no great opposition from Good Brown. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT DIED AT WINDSOR in December, 1861. To mitigate 
Victoria’s paralysed grief in her self-chosen immurement, Brown was soon 
brought from Balmoral to Osborne, and his domination of the Court 
began. To his Royal mistress—always in the decent sense—he stood for 
the happiest days of her life, and she turned to him like a child. The 
rugged Highlander was soon hovering behind her everywhere like a 
shadow, ordering her drives, supervising her food, bullying her personal 
servants (though really kind to them below-stairs), being rude to her 
Ministers, rude to her family, rude even to herself. ‘Wha’ are ye daein’ 
wi’ that auld black dress on ye again?’ . . . Murmurs travelled from the 
servants’ hall, with an obbligato of guffaws, all over London, and thence 
overseas. Jokes about ‘Mrs Brown’ began to be noted at London dinner- 
tables by American visitors. The London Press was only biding its time. 

It is necessary to recall that the Press at this period was by no means 
governed by that love of decency and fear of the Libel Laws ruling it 
today. It had already—the Tory Morning Post especially—bespattered 
the Queen’s Ministers and entourage with abuse on at least two occasions; 
one being the political crisis over the Ladies of the Bedchamber, the 
other being the scandal of poor Lady Flora Hastings, both in Melbourne’s 
Premiership. Even The Times could permit itself to describe Uncle 
Leopold as that ‘unwelcome foreigner, the Brummagem King of Belgium.’ 
As for Punch, it was avery raucous little sheet indeed, difficult as 
its immaculate modern observance of the Rules of Cricket makes that 
realization. In fact Punch was soon (1866) to voice public feeling on the 
topic of Lady’s-Maid Brown in what we should today deem a piece of 
fearful bad form. But for the moment the clubs and the pubs enjoyed sole 
British rights in Mr Brown, though the chorus of dislike was growing. 

For growing it was, though the hidden Queen, mingling pure goodness 
all her life with devilish obstinacy, refused to hear it. Two previous 
guardian angels behind the Throne, Baron Stockmar and Baroness 
Lehzen, had attracted the British public’s unfavourable attention already. 
Being Germans they were a natural target for xenophobes, but Brown was 
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a Scotsman. The British public traditionally and very properly reveres 
Scotsmen, their aims and ideals, their truculent behaviour at Burns Nichts, 
their awesome habit of sprinkling salt on porridge, their rolling ‘r’s,’ their 
integrity, and their hats, which are commonly of larger and nobler shape 
than those of the Anglo-Saxon. But the Nineteenth Century in England, 
as one is so apt to forget, was a century of restlessness and revolution, 
inspired not only by Chartists and Fenians and Trade Unionists and 
Socialists and Utopians of every breed, but by a group of desperadoes who 
actually wanted a republic. This may explain why the essential Scottish- 
ness of Mr. Brown failed to protect him. 

Punch opened fire in July 1866 with a parody of the Court Circular, 
dated ‘Balmoral, Tuesday ’: 


‘Mr. John Brown walked on the slopes. 

He subsequently partook of a haggis. 

In the evening Mr. John Brown was pleased to listen to a bagpipe.’ 
etc., etc. 


Shortly afterwards the Elgin Courant, quoting from London a typical 
front-page fantasy to the effect that Brown, angered by Punch’s jape, had 
made a furious scene in the Queen’s presence and been dismissed, added 
that ‘the reason assigned for his dismissal is an inordinate indulgence in 
the national taste for whisky.” An ephemeral scandal-sheet called the 
Tomahawk took up the offensive, printing a cartoon, one of several, show- 
ing John Brown leaning against the empty British Throne, pipe in hand, 
eyed submissively by the British Lion. These and other attacks 
culminated in a widespread rumour, goading the Queen at last to action, 
that if Brown appeared behind the Royal carriage at the next Review in 
Hyde Park there would be public riots. To Lord Charles Fitzroy, an 
equerry, her Majesty addressed a long and vehement letter, liberally 
italicised in her fashion, expressing shocked astonishment and assuring 
him, and her subjects in general, that the Queen was not to be dictated to 
in her attitude towards ‘her faithful Brown.’ 

To the stories of intoxication she made no allusion.. They were now a 
national joke. Mr. Brown had already fallen flat in her presence on a 
public occasion. On another, a Windsor servant sent to summon him to 
the Royal presence found him in bed, furious, bloodshot, thick of speech, 
and apparently fully clothed. 

“Her Majesty wants you, please, sir.’ 

A roar came from Good Brown, now bolt upright. 

‘She’ll no be seein’ me the day! She kens damned well I’m fu 

Prowling, sometimes unsteadily, round the grounds at Osborne a little 
later, carrying lantern and loaded revolver and looking for the Fenians 
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who were said to be plotting to kidnap the Queen, Mr. Brown was 
certainly a personage to steer clear of. To his leading enemies he had 
long since added the 27-year-old Prince of Wales, whom he had ordered 
with growls from the Queen’s door one afternoon (‘Ye'll no see 
your Royal mither till five o’clock’), and the other Royal children, whom 
he consistently scowled at and bullied. He was markedly offensive like- 
wise to Disraeli, both as Chancellor and (February 1888) Prime Minister; 
but the brilliant, subtle Jew’s courtesies disarmed him, and Brown became 
at length almost respectful. Gladstone, on the other hand, he always 
hated and despised, partly as a champion of the Established Church, 
partly for his pomposity; and Gladstone returned this enmity with a frigid 
fervour shared by most of the Court and by Palace society. As for the 
populace, they hooted and pelted Cameron of Lochiel one day in White- 
hall in mistake for Brown, and the indignant chieftain had to be rescued 
by the police. Yet the London mob, fierce and inflamed by gin even 
worse than that nowadays costing 34/- a bottle, made no serious attempt 
to lynch Mr. Brown as the Seville mob had nearly lynched a Queen’s 
favourite seventy years before, though there is a legend, lingering on Dee- 
side even today, according to Mr Tisdall, that Brown took a severe 
hammering at Balmoral in 1868 from a prizefighter hired for that purpose 
by the Prince of Wales and his friends. 

His influence over the Queen continued unabated. A modern theory 
that he was a spiritist medium is not uninteresting. Victoria, as is well 
known, dabbled after the Consort’s death in what Huysmans calls ‘the 
sewers of the Supernatural.’ Brown’s share in these diversions may or 
may not account for the destruction of his diaries immediately after his 
death, at the Queen’s order. It was difficult for our Victorian forbears to 
reject mystical stories about Mr. Brown. Those eerie Highland eyes . . . 
the Second Sight .. . the Kelpie . . . the Taisch .. . all that faéry 
Gaelic stock-in-trade refurbished for the Southron not long since by Scott 
would naturally recur to our romantic great-grandfathers, saving those 
who dismissed such things—how wrongly!—as mere foolishness. Like 
Rasputin’s, the eyes of John Brown were reputed to be, when not glazed 
or bloodshot, distinctly ‘fey.’ —To a Race dowered largely with eyes round 
and innocent as glass marbles almost any expression is ominous, perhaps. 

In February 1872 a half-crazy Fenian of eighteen aimed a pistol at the 
Queen as she drove to St Paul’s for a thanksgiving service after the Prince 
of Wales’s recovery from a dangerous illness, and the public changed its 
mind about Brown to some extent. The admirable quick-wittedness and 
self-sacrificing gallantry with which he flung himself on the would-be 
assassin—he was not to know the Fenian’s pistol was unloaded—elevated 
him almost overnight in some quarters to the rank of national hero. To 
thousands he immediately became the humble paladin, the faithful watch- 
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dog, the sleepless steel-true defender of the Defender of the Faith. He had 
already rescued the Queen from a nasty carriage-accident in the High- 
lands, due to a coachman both aged and, apparently, drunk. He now 
took his place in public esteem with those bearded, rigid, exotic Indian 
statues ever looming in their picturesque turbans behind their Empress’s 
tea-table on alfresco occasions. But Mr Brown continued to be unpop- 
ular with the Queen’s circle. It is possible that incipient cirrhosis was now 
- increasing his native ruggedness. Mr Gladstone was one of the first to 
perceive it. Explaining something to the weary Queen one evening at 
table shortly afterwards, at more than customary length, Mr Gladstone 
felt a tap on the shoulder, and turned to find a pair of fierce eyes glaring 
into his. 

*Ye’ve said enough!’ hissed Mr Brown into the statesman’s ear. 

The Queen, saved again, said nothing, as was her invariable custom 
during any public performance by Brown, and Mr Gladstone dropped 
the lecture forthwith. Had he studied the Queen’s recent book, Leaves 
from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands, with more care he would 
have taken more precaution, perhaps. Next to the Consort, Brown is the 
hero of those artless pages, of which I am possibly one of the very few 
addicts in this country today. To deduce from them that to attract the 
disapproval of Good Brown was practically lése-majesté is no doubt to 
exaggerate; but it is certainly surprising that no psycho-analyst (having, 
as one of Mauriac’s characters observes, the same filthy key to everything) 
has yet detected the Object-Choice, the Obsessional Neurosis, and a few 
more odious Freudian essentials in her Majesty’s literary effort. 

Meanwhile, as the 1870s unrolled, the Queen emerged from seclusion 
to display her undoubted talent and energy and to become Britain’s idol 
and Disraeli’s Little Faéry. What Brown thought of those Oriental salam- 
alecs and prostrations is not recorded. Grim and glowering behind the 
Royal chair, he supplied a perhaps necessary antidote to the new 
Premier’s more fantastic bravura exhibitions. ‘Wumman, wumman, ye’re 
growin’ awfw’ stiff,’ is one remark attributed to him after the consummate 
actor had bowed himself out. : 

In 1875 the public was afforded one more assurance of Brown’s position 
by the Queen’s attendance, with Princess Beatrice, at the funeral of his 
father, Auld Jamie Brown of Crathie; seated in the farm-kitchen and dis- 
creetly partaking of whisky (to which her Majesty was not averse) with 
the neighbours. In 1877 the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India, 
and Brown’s demeanour became more overbearing. In 1878 she pre- 
sented him with a set of onyx cuff-links and he wept excessively; with pure 
gratitude and emotion, the onlookers assured each other, avoiding each 
other’s eyes. In March 1882 one Maclean fired a pistol at the Queen out- 
side Windsor Station, without effect, and was at once pounced on by a 
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mob of Etonians. Her courage, as in all the other six attempts on her life, 
was superb. Brown, who had leaped from behind the Royal carriage 
immediately, as on the former occasion, was heard to roar to her ‘Get on 
wi’ ye!’ before handing Maclean to the police. In the following year he 
leaped into the public eye again by preventing one of the Royal carriage 
horses from running away. This time the onlookers actually cheered him. 

At Court, as on the Continent—he accompanied the Queen abroad in 
the 1860s and the 1870s, apart from acting as an informal Queen’s Messen- 
ger on occasion, disapproving continuously of even Protestant foreigners 
—his unpopularity was undiminished. It was in March 1883, in his 58th 
year, that he caught a fatal chill at Windsor while driving in an open dog- 
cart on an errand for the Queen. His coffin bore wreaths from the 
Empress of India and the exiled Empress of the French. On one of the 
cards was written ‘A tribute of loving, grateful, and everlasting friendship 
and affection from his truest, best, and most faithful friend, Victoria 
R&I. It was only with the utmost difficulty and superhuman tact that 
the Dean of Windsor dissuaded her Majesty a little later from her declared 
intention of writing Brown’s biography. 

To this curious tale of infatuation, Nemesis (to whom all Royal 
favourites are distasteful) supplies the appendix. A life-size bronze bust 
of John Brown by the German sculptor Boehm was set up in the grounds 
of Balmoral, and copies of it were scattered by the Queen’s fond hand 
through every house she owned. One of Edward VII’s first acts on attain- 
ing the throne in 1901 was to banish the bronze to the Balmoral lumber- 
rooms and to order every copy to be destroyed, together with every photo- 
graph of Brown in the Royal Palaces. Fundamental geniality, perhaps, 
prevented his imitating Tsar Paul I, who at the beginning of the century 
had had the tomb of his mother’s favourite Potemkin burst open and the 
contents flung to the dogs immediately on his accession. 

So the British Rasputin provides, as it were, a brightly enigmatic tartan 
patch on the sober shot-silk tissue of Victoria’s existence. Had he lived 
his normal span he could eventually have afforded guests at the Russian 
Embassy’s more intimate dinner-parties an obvious opening gambit, for it 
was towards 1900 that his Russian counterpart began emerging into 
public notice, under the innocent patronage of Bishop Theophanos, from 
a cloud of mystical charlatans at Court. Fortunately for the British 
Throne, no such incubus dominated it. Indeed, any speculation on what 
might have happened had Good Brown been Bad Brown is, though fasci- 
nating, a complete waste of time, for such things, as the Island Race is so 
fond of reminding itself—even today—Don’t Happen Here. 
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xy AD what happened to Albert Schweitzer occurred in Asia nobody 
would have been very much disturbed. At a certain age, and 
having fulfilled his duties as a householder, a Chinese gentleman 
has often been known to bid farewell to his wife and his family 
and to retire for the rest of. his life into a Taoist 
monastery. In India, ruling princes and prime ministers have suddenly 
laid on one side the trappings of power and have disappeared from their 
former world to become disciples of a holy man. But in Europe and 
in the twentieth century, when religion for most people has become an 
empty word, such an event is unknown. 

For this reason alone the life of Albert Schweitzer is invested with 
an unusual interest and would be worth studying even if he were not a 
great philosopher and theologian and Europe’s foremost exponent, of 
the music of Bach. 

Born in Upper Alsace in 1875, Schweitzer attended the village school 
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in his native village of Giinsbach. From his Memoirs of Childhood and 
Youth we learn that he refused to be treated differently from his school- 
fellows, who, because he was their pastor’s son, looked upon him as being 
a bit of a gentleman. In order to obliterate all class distinctions between 
him and them he insisted on wearing wooden clogs on weekdays and on 
doing, as they had to do, without an overcoat in winter. Even a row 
with his father on the subject and an admonition that in future he must 
be properly dressed failed to have any effect on him. 

It is interesting to note that in these village schooldays he gave signs 
of that intense sympathy with animals which was later to crystallize out 
in the philosophy at which he was eventually to arrive, the philosophy 
of Reverence for Life. He recalls in his memoirs his boyish surprise 
that only human beings were considered to be of sufficient importance to 
be mentioned in prayers. It was useless to protest about this even to his 
mother, and when she had left his bedroom, after bidding him good night, 
he added a postscript of his own to what had already been said: ‘O, 
Heavenly Father, protect and bless all things that have breath, guard 
them from all evil and let them sleep in peace.’ And since even at that 
age practice had to be in harmony with theory, not only did he take no 
part in sport with a catapult, but more than once, when his companions 
were not looking, he shooed the birds away. On one occasion on which 
he had thoughtlessly inflicted harm on an old horse, he offered it after- 
wards his sincere apologies in the stable. It had been overdriven and it 
was short of breath, but ‘What good was it,’ he protests in his memoirs, 
‘to look into his tired eyes and silently ask him to forgive me.’ Senti- 
mental? No. For sentimentality is but a surface dressing, and this 
feeling had welled up from the depths of his young soul. 

There was another quality in the boy which was to become more 
strongly marked in the man, namely, tenacity of purpose wedded with 
tireless energy. Opposition and difficulty merely served to provoke in 
him further efforts. ‘I played every game with terrible earnestness and 
got angry if anyone else did not enter into it with all his might.’ Play 
is the child’s rehearsal for work, and the terrible earnestness was after- 
wards to be displayed in many different fields of endeavour. The young 
Schweitzer was by temperament a worker who gave himself up to day- 
dreams only when he was alone on some solitary work. On his return 
he kept his visions to himself, not because he feared ridicule, but because 
by nature he was reticent of expressing his deeper feelings. Later on 
it was to be the same. There is a strain of mysticism in Schweitzer’s 
religious works, as there must be in all religious writings, but by tempera- 
ment he is the man of action rather than the contemplative. Feeling and 
thinking unassociated with doing did not come naturally to him. 
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HIS LIFE CAN BE DIVIDED INTO three phases, his childhood at Giinsbach, 
his adult days at Strasbourg University, and the later years of work in 
Africa, with rare visits home. When he entered the university at eighteen 
he was already a competent Greek and Latin scholar, and he elected 
to read for two degrees simultaneously, in theology and in philosophy. 
This doubling of parts was to become a habit of his, for he had an 
immense capacity for work and for keeping several lines of thought 
going in his mind. 

What interested him most in his theological studies was the course of 
lectures given by Heinrich Holtzmann on the subject of the Synoptic 
Gospels. The lecturer had a great reputation amongst biblical scholars 
on account of elaboration of the theory that St Mark’s was the origi- 
nal Gospel and that St Matthew and St Luke had freely borrowed from 
it. In later years the young divinity student was to dedicate to his former 
teacher his own book resulting from his study of the Synoptic Gospels, 
The Quest of the Historical Jesus. That Albert Schweitzer’s enthusiasm 
for this subject was aroused at the beginning of his university career is 
shown by the fact that when in 1894 he had to abandon for a time his 
theological studies, on account of military service, he found room for a 
Greek testament in his crowded haversack. What puzzled the young 
conscript was that before Jesus dispatched His disciples on their mission 
He warned them that they would be persecuted and foretold that the Son 
of Man would soon appear in all His glory. Neither of these predictions 
was fulfilled. The disciples returned unharmed and the Messianic King- 
dom had not been established on earth. There was another obscure point 
that needed attention. Why had Jesus given such an evasive answer to 
the disciples of John the Baptist when they had come from their master to 
ask, ‘Art thou he that is to come or do we look for another ?’ 
Schweitzer thought deeply about this during his term of military service, 
and in My Life and Thought he writes, ‘When I reached home after the 
manceuvres entirely new horizons had opened themselves to me.’ 

He was not the sort of man to break off any line of research however 
difficult it might be to find time for continuing it. During the next few 
years he collected a great deal of material, ‘often to the neglect of other 
subjects,’ which was to provide the basis of his later work. The main 
thesis to be developed in this was that Jesus Himself had expected and had 
led His disciples to expect the dawn of the Messianic kingdom upon earth 
within the lifetime of his hearers. In the Scriptures it had been foretold 
that affliction and persecution would have to be endured by all those 
who were subsequently to partake of this kingdom. This preliminary 
period of tribulation, spoken of in the last chapters of Isaiah, had never 
been actualized. Later it had been borne in on the consciousness of Jesus 
that the Kingdom would only arrive after He, the Messiah, had by His 
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own suffering and death made atonement for the elect and had thereby 
saved them from the preliminary period of tribulation. The teaching that 
He was in the meantime to give was therefore only an interim ethic that 
would meet the needs of His followers until the coming of the Kingdom. 
It distressed Schweitzer that his view that the human side of Jesus could 
be mistaken in its interpretation of world events might cause difficulties 
for orthodox Christians. He would much have preferred that his 
researches had endorsed the usual view that Christ was entirely indepen- 
dent of outer circumstances and of the prevalent beliefs of His age. But 
if his investigation of the Gospels had led him to a different conclusion, he 
was convinced that religion need have no fear of coming to terms with 
what he believed to be historical truth. ‘I have so often,’ he wrote, ‘to 
deal with its (early Christianity’s) sins against the truth of history that I 
have become a keen worker for honesty in our Christianity of today.’ 


THERE WAS ANOTHER INTEREST outside his academic studies which now 
began to obtrude and to make greater and greater demands on his time. 
Music was in his blood, and at the age of eight, with legs so short that they 
had to struggle to reach the pedals, he had played sufficiently well to depu- 
tize for the village organist. Now, ten years later, under the inspired 
tuition of the great Parisian organist Widor, he began to explore the 
mysteries of great music. But it was to Minch that he owed his initiation 
into the beauties of the music of Bach, the composer of whom he was 
afterwards to become the most brilliant exponent. 

Schweitzer was again fortunate in the masters which a kindly fate had 
provided for him. Having recognized his pupil’s gifts, Widor refused to 
accept from him any fee, and did everything in his power to assist him. 
‘He was also concerned with my material welfare. Many a time, if he got 
the impression that owing to concern about the slenderness of my purse 
I had not allowed myself enough to eat, he took me with him after my 
lesson to his regular haunt . . . that I might once more eat my fill.’ 
Thanks to Schweitzer’s robust constitution, he was able to make the best 
use of that other commodity of which he was rather short, namely, time. 
‘My thesis for the doctorate suffered in no way through the demands 
made on me, either by my art or by society, for my good health allowed 
me to be prodigal with my work. It happened sometimes that I played 
to Widor in the morning without having been to bed at all.’ 

In music Schweitzer gave evidence of that happy combination between 
the artist and the man of practical affairs that he displayed in almost 
everything that he undertook. If Bach’s music was to be properly under- 
stood organ-construction must also be studied. So all his spare time was 
now devoted to the investigation of organs old and new. He travelled 
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about Europe not only to play organs but to discuss their merits and 
demerits with all the organ-builders with whom he could make contact. 

We find him pleading for the preservation of many of the fine old 
organs of Europe, which often possessed a quality of tone superior to the 
more modern instruments by which they were to be replaced. ‘Many a 
night have I spent over organ designs,’ he writes, ‘many a journey have I 
undertaken in order to study on the spot the question of restoring and 
rebuilding an organ.’ The old instruments might have some technical 
disadvantages, but at all costs they must be preserved. “The tone 
of an old organ laps round the hearer like a gentle flood; that of the new 
rushes upon him with the roar of surf.’ It was due to his personal efforts 
that many of the best organs of Europe were saved from untimely destruc- 
tion. 

Working at such high pressure, attending so many lectures, fitting so 
many things into the twenty-four hours of the day, it would not have been 
surprising if he had had no time for thought on subjects which lay out- 
side of the academic and musical world. But such was not the case. 
Long before the advent of the Nazi and the Communist, at a time when 
the great majority of his companions were still dazzled by the brilliant 
technical achievements of science, and were looking forward to a still 
more glorious future, he began to have serious doubts about the so-called 
progress of mankind. A few years later these private misgivings of his 
were put on record, for he was by then firmly convinced that he had been 
right and that the fire of men’s ideals was burning low without anybody 
noting it or troubling about it. 


I had to acknowledge that public opinion did not reject with indig- 
nation inhumane ideas which were publicly disseminated, but accepted 
them, and that it approved of, as opportune, inhumane courses of action 
taken by governments and nations.... From a number of signs I had 
to infer the growth of a peculiar intellectual and spiritual fatigue in this 
generation, which is so proud of what it has accomplished.... My 
own impression was that in our mental and spiritual life we were not 
only below the level of past generations, but were in many respects only 
living in their achievements ....and that not a little of this heritage 
was beginning to melt away in our hands. 


During the course of his university life this conviction that civilization 
was on the decline and that the next landslide would carry it into the abyss 
grew stronger. 

In the summer of 1903 he was made Principal of the College of St 
Thomas, which formed part of the university. It was a lifelong appoint- 
ment which carried with it a generous stipend and provided him with 
comfortable quarters, complete independence and access to a well-stocked 
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library. He was equally popular with students and colleagues, and he 
was lecturing on one of his favourite subjects, the Old and the New 
Testaments. What more could he want? He was not destined to be long 
at peace. The unrest which now began to disturb him more and more is 
best described in his own words. 


The thought that I had been granted such a specially happy youth 
was ever in my mind; I felt it even as something oppressive, and ever 
more clearly there presented itself to me the question whether this 
happiness was a thing that I might accept as a matter of course... It 
became steadily clearer to me that I had not the inward right to take as 
a matter of course my happy youth, my good health, and my power of 
work. Out of the depths of my feeling of happiness there grew up 
gradually within me an understanding of the saying of Jesus that we 
must not treat our lives as being for ourselves alone. 


After having given the matter ‘calm deliberation’ he decided in the end 
that he would be justified in carrying on with his lecturing, his preach- 
ing, his studies and his music until he had reached the age of thirty. 
Thence onwards he would dedicate his life to the service of suffering 
humanity wherever his help were needed most. In 1908 he became a 
medical student, and a few years later, after still more intensive work, he 
qualified as a doctor of medicine (his fourth doctorate). 

But even now that he had accomplished all that he had set out to do, 
there were difficulties to be faced. The French Missionary Society to 
which he offered his services was of the opinion that Christian love alone 
was insufficient for medical work in Africa and that the possession of 
correct theological views was also necessary. However well qualified 
Dr Schweitzer might be to look after an African’s physical ailments, it 
could not be assumed that the author of The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
was a right and proper person to minister to his soul. The wise course 
was therefore that the applicant should be required to attend one of the 
Society’s committee meetings, so that those who were doubtful of his 
‘suitability for missionary work might be able to interrogate him on the 
subject of his beliefs. 

Schweitzer’s reply to the invitation was courteous but firm. He declined 
to attend the meeting on the grounds that Jesus had not subjected His 
own disciples to any doctrinal test when He had bid them leave all and 
follow Him. He was quite prepared to visit privately every member 
of the committee in turn, so that each might see whether he was likely 
to endanger the Society’s reputation. Personally he was of the opinion 
that it would be a mistake to reject even a Mohammedan doctor’s 
proffered help when help was so badly needed. His suggestion proved 
acceptable, and he made a favourable impression. 
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One condition alone was attached to his new appointment, namely, 
that he should strictly confine his activities to medicine and never preach. 
The great philosopher and theologian gave his promise to be ‘muet comme 
un carpe.’ He and his wife left Giinsbach on the Good Friday of 1913, 
broke their journey at Paris so that they might hear Widor playing the 
organ on Easter Day, joined their ship at Bordeaux and disappeared from 
Europe. 


RARELY HAVE SO MANY OUTSTANDING QUALITIES been combined in one 
person as were united in the man who sailed for Port Gentil, which lies 
at the mouth of Ogowe River. He has furnished us with an inventory of 
his own assets: ‘Good health, sound nerves, energy, practical common 
sense, toughness, prudence, very few wants, and everything else that might 
be necessary to anyone wandering along the path of an idea. I believe 
myself further to wear the protective armour of a temperament quite 
capable of enduring an eventual failure of my plan.’ Schweitzer’s cata- 
logue of personal virtues is entirely misleading, for it leaves out all that 
distinguished him most from his fellows. He undoubtedly had the quali- 
ties to which he laid claim, but if all that he had possessed had been a 
certain toughness, a fund of common sense, and a freedom from wants, 
- no objection could possibly have been raised to his sailing for Africa. 
But he was far more than a well-equipped medical missionary; potentially 
he was that rarest of entities, a spiritual leader. Why therefore had he 
turned his back on that continent to the decadence of which he had 
already called attention? Why, if it could only be saved by some form 
of spiritual renaissance and if so much work lay ready to hand, why 
had he elected to labour amongst negroes in an African swamp? 

When we turn to his own biography for an answer to all these ques- 
tions, the motives he gives for his action are as incomplete and unsatisfy- 
ing as was his inventory of personal assets. Nor need we be surprised at 
this, for a man sees only some of the inner forces which are responsible 
for his actions. And what makes his analysis of his behaviour still more 
misleading is that the logic of the head does not always tally with the 
logic of the heart. I have an immense respect for Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
but I put little reliance on his diagnosis of his own case. The most reveal- 
ing passage is perhaps that which is to be found in his book, My Life and 
Thought: ‘I wanted to be a doctor that I might be able to work without 
having to talk. For years I had been giving myself out in words and it 
was with joy that I had followed the calling of theological teacher and 
preacher. But this new form of activity I could not represent to myself 


as talking about the religion of love, but only as an actual putting of it 
into practice.’ 
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Up till now words had taken precedence of action, but in future action 
was to be accorded precedence of words. He had made a sacrifice— 
for he loved his work at the Theological College of St Thomas—but he 
looked upon it as being the payment he had long ago demanded of him- 
self for past happiness. He was a doctor now, doctors were needed most 
in Africa, so to Africa he would go. 

There is a simplicity in most great men which is proof against all 
subtleties of argument. What hope had his friends of convincing him 
that this departure was ‘a flight from reality’ when he accepted in a 
literal sense His Master’s injunction to His followers that they should 
heal the sick and minister to the poor? 


SCHWEITZER CONTINUES TO WORK at his hospital at Lambaréné. To 
say that he found much to be done on his arrival is an understatement; 
he found everything to be done, beginning with the building of a 
hospital, for all that existed in which to store equipment was a window- 
less and broken-roofed henhouse. Of the immense difficulties with 
which he was called upon to cope we can learn from the perusal of the 
half-yearly reports which he circulated amongst his friends, reports 
which have now been published under the title of On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest. Yet let it be confessed that the account of his African 
adventures makes difficult reading, for the attention is apt to wander. In 
spite of one’s acceptance of the inevitability of Schweitzer’s departure 
from Europe, protests arise from unreconciled regions of the mind. Why 
had all this to happen? Why had a man of his immense attainments to 
recruit unwilling labour, to cajole suspicious chiefs, to scrounge material, 
to employ his great talents on tasks that less gifted men could have done? 
Why of all people had it to be Schweitzer who felt constrained to pay off 
a small fraction of that immense debt owed by Europeans to the most 
exploited of all races, the dark-skinned race of Africa. Tough though 
he believed himself to be, he has since confessed that he is not in posses- 
sion of the particular kind of toughness most required by a doctor work- © 
ing alone in a hospital in Africa. ‘I belong unfortunately to the number 
of those medical men who have not the robust temperament which is 
desirable in that calling . . . In vain have I tried to train myself to that 
equanimity which makes it possible for a doctor, in spite of all his sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of his patients, to husband, as is desirable, his 
spiritual and nervous energy.’ Why, therefore, having found this, did 
he not return to Europe? is the protest which arises in the reader’s mind. 

Some slight comfort can be derived for the loss of a great European 
from the thought that, in spite of his work in the mission field, he still 
manages to find time to write. Nor has his music entirely ceased. The 
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Paris Bach Society has presented him with a piano, fitted with a special 
pedal attachment, and on this he continues to practise during the luncheon 
interval and on Sunday afternoons. Philosophy also claims a few hours 
of his time, and one of his works on this subject owes its very existence 
to his constant journeys up and down the Ogowe River. 

He narrates how when travelling slowly upstream to bring medical help 
to the wife of an African friend, he watched from the deck of a small 
steamer the endless series of mudflats slide past his eyes. The river and 
its banks were teeming with life, life struggling for its own existence at the 
expense of other life. The world of nature he was watching was only a 
reproduction of the course of human history. What was the meaning 
of it all? Then there suddenly sounded in his mind a phrase, ‘unforeseen 
and unsought,’ the phrase ‘Reverence for Life.’ ‘The iron door had 
yielded. . . . Now I had found my way to the idea in which world and 
life-affirmation and ethics are contained side by side . . . Ethics are 
pity. All life is suffering. The will-to-live which has attained to 
knowledge is therefore seized with deep pity for all creatures! ... In 
this powerful feeling of pity the will-to-live is diverted from itself. Its 
purification begins.’ The thoughts which came to him on that journey 
have found further expression in all his African writings. 

Since his departure for Africa Albert Schweitzer has paid two visits 
home, the first in 1917, as a German prisoner of war, the second mainly 
for reasons of health. However these visits may have begun, they have 
ended as triumphal progresses through the capitals of Europe. Honorary 
degrees were confirmed on him, lectures and receptions arranged, and 
organ recitals given in order that he might raise funds for his work in 
Lambaréné. 

On the occasion of his second visit so many people from all over 
Europe clamoured to come to see him that no accommodation could be 
found for them in the small village of Giinsbach. ‘I will build a house 
for them!’ he said, and, with the proceeds of the Goethe Prize that had 
been presented to him by the city of Frankfurt, a house was eventually 
built. There in Giinsbach it now stands, with its front door opening 
on to the village street, equipped inside as he wanted it to be equipped, 
with its workroom, its study, its music-room and its offices. Nor is it 
unoccupied. In it, former colleagues of Lambaréné, admirers of his 
books and music, friends from all over the world meet and talk and wait— 
wait for the return of a man who still works in a hospital built on the 
edge of an African swamp and who, in his seventy-third year, continues 
to pay for the happiness that he enjoyed in his youth. 


CARTOGRAPHICAL 


News out of England 


invaders out of Britain, nor her Channel weather, perfidious 

beyond the angriest accusation, has ever availed to keep the 

English at home. We were abroad as tourists even before the 

wife of Bath spent a succession of happy widowhoods in 

visiting all the gayer places of pilgrimage in Europe; and we have 

left other peoples with the oddest notions about the character and habits 

of the English. Often, however, we have ourselves portrayed our 
customs, and even our ideals, in original pictures on maps. 

The great map of the world now hanging in Hereford Cathedral (see 

Fig. 1 for part of it) is indeed the most complete and artistic collection 

‘of popular mediaeval fables and travellers’ tales in Europe. It was 

drawn and coloured about 1300 by a prebendary of Hereford, Richard 

de Belleau, or de Haldingham, who, to judge by this work, made the 

best of both worlds. At the top is a full-dress picture of the Day of 

Judgement, with the wicked being dragged away to Hell by a horrible 
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FIG. 1.—This is the southern half 
of England as represented on the 
great manuscript map of the world 
prepared about 1300 by Richard de 
Haldingham, Prebendary of Here- 
ford Cathedral, where it now hangs. 
De Haldingham knew little about 
the configuration of England, pre- 
ferring to give his energies to the 


representation of a world of marvels. 


demon while the good look coldly on, tuning their instruments. Below 
is the world, covering nearly four-foot square parchment, every country 
in it crammed with marvels and monsters collected from the Bible, from 
classical legends and natural histories, and from mediaeval romances. 
They are all there, the Tower of Babel and the Golden Fleece, the man- 
dragores and the men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders, all 
painted with loving care and artistry, all provided with neat Latin 
- inscriptions. 

Richard’s representation of England is, however, almost libellous, for 
Hereford (Hford) is wildly misplaced, and Cadan near the River Avon 
(ene) seems to be Caen, transported from Normandy. He must have 
drawn the map in his native Lincolnshire, not at Hereford, and he can- 
not have seen the far superior map of England drawn by Matthew Paris 
of St Albans some fifty years earlier. But Matthew was a severe historian, 
lacking in proper appreciation of salamanders and unicorns. 

An English map of another kind but also unrivalled in its time is 
the anonymous MS. road map of Great Britain drawn about 1335, now 
preserved in the Bodleian Library (Fig. 2). On this the topographical 
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features are already represented by symbols, but by picturesque symbols 
not yet standardized. A pair of graceful trees intertwined stands for each 
of the forests; trim little houses with cream walls and red-tiled roofs 
represent ordinary towns such as Romney (Rumy); slender spires mark 
the monastic towns; stout, battlemented towers the castles, as at Dover 
and Hadley; while the cathedrals, Canterbury and Rochester, have great 
roofs of lead battened with huge painted beams. 

Of the vicissitudes of towns there are here many examples. Bramber 
Castle in those days defended the important gap in the Downs through 
which the Adur flows; at Stopham and Robertsbridge were two of the 
rare bridges over the marshy channels of the Arun and Rother; and 
Shoreham was a considerable harbour which sent twenty-six ships, most 
of them home-built, to Edward III’s navy in 1346. Roads, drawn for 
convenience as straight lines and coloured red, link up most of the towns, 
and the distances along them are clearly marked, which in itself makes 
the Bodleian map unique both among Continental and English maps. 
The careful marking of roads and distances suggests that copies of this 
work were issued to officers levying troops in different parts of the country 
for Edward III’s wars. When Falstaff was recruiting Mouldy, Wart, and 
Feeble it was the only road map of England. 
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FIG. 2.—South-eastern England, from the anonymous manuscript map of 
England, c. 1335, known as the Bodleian Map. 
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Both cartography and the building of ships for the navy made rapid 
progress in England under the rule of that versatile Renaissance despot, 
Henry VIII. All England had been roused by the rich discoveries and 
conquests which the Portuguese and the Spaniards had made across the 
oceans, and Henry was determined to make his island kingdom a great 
maritime power. At the same time his redistribution of the estates of 
the dissolved monasteries created all over the country a demand for 
Surveys and maps of these lands. In 1583 Christopher Saxton, a York- 
shire surveyor of genius, drew a magnificent large map of England which 
was engraved and published at the expense of Thomas Seckford. The 
practice of engraving maps in copper, which was adopted in England 
about 1572, had made it possible to introduce a rich variety of delicate 
symbols and ornament. The ships which adorn Saxton’s map (two of 
which are shown at the head of this article) were imaginary, though many 
a fight had taken place off Milford Haven between French pirates and 
English merchantmen carrying wine and oil from Portugal. But the 
broadsides from their cannon were prophetic of the historic battle between 
the English fleets and the Spanish Armada five years later. Victory in 
that was the result neither of superior courage in the English nor of > 
weather which favoured them. It was won by guns heavier and more 
numerous than those carried by the Spaniards, which enabled the English 
to batter their enemy at long range and to foil his attempts to grapple 
and board them. 

After the Armada had been routed, Robert Adams, one of the Queen’s 
engineers and a skilful draughtsman, collected information from men 
who had taken part in the engagements, and made a set of eleven pictures 
portraying the events of that critical fortnight. Engraved in copper by 
Augustine Ryther, one of the earliest and best of English map engravers, 
and coloured by hand, these drawings are a proud and beautiful national 
possession. Fig. 3 shows the situation on July 22, three days after the 
Armada had been sighted. The wind was from the west, blowing up 
Channel. By a daring night manceuvre Howard of Effingham had tacked 
out of Plymouth right across the bows of the Spaniards and round into 
a position in their rear whence he could harry them. nie 

English local maps of the mid-seventeenth century had more of the spirit 
of rustic mirth than any in our history. We should expect, for example, 
that a map of the estates of two gentlemen whose Christian names were 
Thankefull and Accepted would be austere in style. Instead, it is 
enlivened by drawings of horses, cows and sheep in attitudes of the 
highest spirits, and at every crossroads stands a stage Puritan dressed 
in black broad-brimmed hat, tunic, breeches, and square-toed shoes. 

From about 1500 down to 1850 the cartouches, or panels, bearing the 
titles of maps were heavily enriched with ornament imitating the styles— 
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FIG. 4.—In Cary’s ‘Survey of 
the High Roads from Lon- 
don, 1790. The best points 
from which to view the man- 
sions and villas of the gentry 
are indicated by lines. There 
is a turnpike at Queen’s Elm 


Gate. 


classical, baroque, rococo, and the rest—fashionable in contemporary 
architecture and interior decoration. About 1720 the English, adopt- 
ing a Dutch practice, began to adorn their cartouches with little engrav- 
ings of the natives of the country represented engaged in characteristic 
occupations. Thus the people of Patagonia hunted penguins, those of 
Norfolk fished. For Somerset in 1755 the compilers of The Large English 
Atlas decided that Bath, planned to serve and charm the suffering rich, 
constituted a principal industry. At that time indeed the impeccable 
taste and firm rule of Beau Nash had made Bath the most fashionable 
health resort in England. Celia Fiennes described in 1702 the chairs in 
which ladies were carried to the baths (Fig. 5) as ‘all cover’d inside and 
out with red bayes and a curtaine drawn before of the same which makes 
it close and warme.’ But it was an ordinary sedan chair, and Mrs Dowler 
inside it, which brought Mr Nathaniel Winkle’s stay at Bath to an 
ignominious end. 

Suburban smugness goes back at least to the time of Horace. But 
during the period 1625-1830 the many fine houses and beautiful gardens 
in the outskirts of London, in Middlesex, Essex, Kent and Surrey, were 
deservedly famous. Evelyn and Defoe described with admiration and 
pride ‘the houses surrounded with gardens, walks, vistas, avenues, repre- 
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senting all the beauties of building and all the pleasures of planting.’ 
By 1790 the noble, well-connected, gallant, distinguished or wealthy resi- 
dents in the suburbs were so numerous, their houses so well-kept and 
their patronage so valuable that all publishers of road maps showed their 
villas (Fig. 4). In 1780 Henry Holland, the Regency architect, had bought 
a hundred acres in Brompton and laid out Sloane Street, Cadogan Place, 
and Hans Place, in the last of which his house is marked. 

The years 1770-1850 were the sublime period of English suburban life, 
which can never be revived whatever modern surburbians may think. 
After 1825 the maps too became less picturesque. Those in the Victorian 
Gothic manner which were published in the middle of the century were 
a desperate protest against the tyranny of machinery, against a civilization 
which gives much less than it takes away. 


FIG. 5.—A sedan chair at Bath, from the cartouche of the map of 
Somerset in ‘The Large English Atlas, c. 1755. In the background, ladies 
: bathing. 
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River of the South: the Evenlode 
by DILYS POWELL 


=»HREE miles or so to the West of Oxford a small river flows into 
the Thames, slitting the north bank at a sharp angle. Like its 
sister tributary the Windrush, it has a melodious name: Evenlode. 
It has come a long journey, not far indeed as the railway runs— 
for the train follows the river nearly all the way—but as the fish 
swims long and leisurely. From Moreton-in-Marsh, near which the 
Evenlode rises, to Cassington, where it joins the Thames, is nothing on the 
map, twenty-odd miles perhaps in general direction. The whole valley is 
tiny: you could whisk up and down and round it by car in a morning. 
But the river dawdles and doubles endlessly. The tender Evenlode, 
Belloc calls it: 


A lovely river, all alone, 
She lingers in the hills and holds 
A hundred little towns of stone, 
Forgotten in the western wolds. 


It was with Belloc’s verse in mind that I went, one week-end in late 
April, in search of the Evenlode. 

I have, I admit, no good advice to offer on the approach to the Even- 
lode, not, that is, if as I did you choose to walk up-stream from the 
confluence with the Thames. I had three days for my walk. The train 
from London put me down at Oxford in a bellow of undergraduates, for 
it was the Friday before full term; by the time I had disentangled myself 
from the bicycles, driven through the north-west fringes of the city, and 
come to Swinford Bridge, just before Eynsham, it was midday as near as 
no matter. The map which, together with some frugal necessities, I 
carried in my rucksack stopped short a little north of the stretch of the 
Thames on which I stood, and, uncertain of my direction, I asked the path 
of the lock-keeper. Yes, he said, the Evenlode joined the Thames a little 
way downstream and on the far bank, but he fancied it was the second 
tributary and I should find no way of crossing the first; better to walk 
along this bank to the next lock and ask again. 

To the topographer it must seem incredible that even the ignorant 
townsman should not have reckoned with this barrier to exploration of a 
river. Evenlode, Evenlode, I had repeated to myself, now go and walk 
up it; much as Mr Squeers, after his pupils had mastered a novel spelling 
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of the word window, exhorted them to go and clean it. That the Even- 
lode was not the only tributary of the Thames I was indeed aware. But 
to the possibility of some other stream getting in my way I had given not a 
thought; and though I had read of the hundred brooks stealing down to 
join the Evenlode itself in its own Vale it had never entered my head that 
any of them either might offer any hindrance to a romantic transit. The 
first doubts stirred at the lock-keeper’s warning. But it was a fine spring 
day; there were dog-violets beside the path below Wytham Woods, and in 
the meadows, though the golden-glazed buttercups were still only in bud, 
the cattle moved through fluttering cowslips. The next lock, said the 
keeper, was no distance, and I set off along the towpath at a pace which 
I might have known I could not sustain. 

There must be easier and quicker, though there may not be prettier 
ways of finding the Evenlode. On the opposite bank I could see here and 
there a rill emptying itself into the Thames, and, once, a broader stream 
with beyond it a spire which I guessed to be Cassington Church. But 
soon the stream was lost from view and the spire was behind me. I had, 
said the obliging lock-keeper at King’s Lock when I reached it half-an- 
hour later, far overshot my mark. He rowed me across the river and I 
started off once more, upstream this time, scrambling over ditches with a 
new respect for the cartographer. Should I ever so much as see my Even- 
lode? Cassington spire too was hidden in trees. But just as, hungry and 
muddy, I began to gloom, there was the Evenlode at my feet: the stream 
I had looked at from the other side. 


THE EVENLODE FLOWS INTO the Thames between low banks, making 
as it goes a small chuckling, hissing sound which I mention only because 
for most of its length the stream moves so noiselessly. Indeed, no more 
than a hundred yards above the mouth it is already its stealthy self: a 
cloudy little river in a brown, soft, shallow bed. This April afternoon the 
kingcups blazed on the swampy verge where I walked; and presently, 
after crossing a railway line, the narrow stream broadened into a pool 
where cattle stood and a brood of white ducks swam complaining below 
Cassington Mills. By the map the Evenlode owns no fewer than seven 
mills, mere relics, most of them, of a busier day in the agricultural Cots- 
wolds. Cassington Mills are not quite idle today: the tenant still, he told 
me, does a corn-factor’s trade, and might, if some broken piece of 
machinery were replaced, mill once more. Meanwhile the tall dour 
building, beautiful in its haggard fashion, stands silent over the river a 
few hundred yards from the main road between Oxford and Witney. 

With Cassington, though it is only on the fringes of the Cotswolds, you 
are already in another air. The village terrain, it is true, is flat and the 
broad bed of the Thames, flowing to the south, gives a sense of size and 
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space alien from the contained quality of the true Cotswold village. But 
here is the grey stone, the unquestionable composition of walls and roofs; 
the lines of thatch and window and door are drawn by time and tradition. 
The green is wide and empty, except when on a Sunday morning a van 
whizzes through and pauses to sell ices and, presumably, some solider 
form of grocery; then the children burst out from every cottage and tear 
to spend their coppers. 

Indeed, the whole village has the emptiness which belongs to the 
eastern Cotswolds and in particular to the Evenlode valley. Life is 
strong in the farms and barns and fields, but it has ebbed from the settle- 
ments in which men once fortified themselves against wilderness and 
dark; only the churches testify to the old richness and concentration of 
human energy in the village communities. Cassington’s austere spire rises 
out of a silence which is becoming historical. 

It is an imposing church in its setting of licheny tombstones, with the 
weathered stone heads staring down from the walls. A church too with 
a beneficent past; in its porch are recorded the names of early patrons: of 
James Tuckey, Gent., for example, who gave fourscore pounds to the poor 
of this parish, to be given in bread weekly for ever; and of William 
Plasterer, who, though apparently no Gent., gave twenty pounds to this 
parish, the use to remain for ever for the education of poor children in 
teaching them to read. The mention of bread reminded me that, as my 
stomach had been for some time insisting, I had eaten nothing since an 
early breakfast, an omission which, it now being after two o’clock, I 
hastened to put right at the pub next door to the churchyard, the 
Chequers, where I ate a quarter of a fresh loaf with as much butter and 
cheese as I wanted, and drank a pint of bitter beer. Then I went back 
along the road to its crossing of the Evenlode, and fell again to walking 
by the bank with my map in my hand. 

No greater innocent can ever have set out to follow a river, for not only 
had I left the matter of tributaries out of my reckoning; I had forgotten 
that there were such things as hedges and walls, and planned for a walk in 
a land as open as Greece and as free of private property as Russia. It 
says much for the good nature of the English—and for the solitude of the 
Cotswolds—that only two living creatures between Swinford Bridge and 
Moreton-in-Marsh resented my trespassing, and one of those was a dog. 
Not long after leaving the highroad I was in difficulties with barbed wire, 
and presently, coming to dark Eynsham Mills in its cowl of trees, I found 
an obstacle I could not cross. No, my dear, said the owner, with faint 
derision in his look, there’s an eight-foot ditch and you’ve got no waders; 
there’s a boar too, he’d eat you; better take the road. 

It was, as a matter of fact, good advice. The road from Eynsham runs 
roughly parallel with the Evenlode where it turns due north towards 


Photographs by VICTOR MITZAKIS 
The Source of the Evenlode 


The river rises where four counties meet : Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Oxfordshire. 
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‘The tender Evenlode that makes 
Her meadows hush to hear the sound 
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Of waters mingling in the brakes. . . . 
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The Valley of the Evenlode 


Cotswold panorama was taken from Kingham Hill. 
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The Sawmill’s Bell-Cote 
The timber and the bell are at Combe Halt, whose sawmill was once a church. 
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Cotswold Stone 


The church dominates quiet Shipton-under-Wychwood, and the river flows a 
stone’s throw beyond. 
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Cassington Church 
A few hundred yards away the Evenlode joins the Thames. 
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Woodstock; as you walk you can see the river on your right, wandering 
_ between willows. And, being diverted for a time from the turf, the king- 
cups, the celandines and the sliding water, the traveller awakens to the 
distant scene. A dozen times a day I must have toyed with the thought of 
turning off to visit some place only a mile or half-a-mile, perhaps, from my 
road. Here, for instance, on the left as you face in the direction of Blen- 
heim Park, the ground rises and is crowned by a village with a spire: the 
map says Church Handborough; and from now onwards there is always 
the temptation of the church tower on the skyline, the steeple half-hidden 
in the woods. 

South of Blenheim Park the Evenlode joins the waters of the River 
Glyme, which in its turn joins Blenheim’s Lake; Evenlode’s next reaches 
outline the southerly curve of the Park. As I plodded across a slope (for 
here the hills begin) I watched a man with a tractor ploughing up a field 
at the foot of the woods; a herd of bullocks, seeing some joke in the after- 
noon sunlight, pranced backwards and forwards over the fresh-turned 
turf. One remembers the tiny moment because outside the villages, and 
they are few enough in the valley, it is rare to meet man or woman; the 
fields at the end of April are deserted, and the paths have no travellers. 
Half-a-mile further on it was I observed, for the first and last time, 
a human being moving along the river. I saw, at least, a man’s head and 
shoulders gliding mysteriously between the low banks, propelled by what 
and in what I shall never know, for the fishing, as a notice at every bend 
insists, is private, and trespasser that I already was I scarcely liked to 
approach and look. In any case the sun was circling lower, and I still 
had five or six miles to cover; I was glad to find a road which bridged the 
river and took me to Combe Halt and the railway line. 

I have said that the watermills on the Evenlode are for the most part 
no longer working. But where at Combe Halt the river, beginning to 
execute a series of fantastic loops, comes to run for a short distance beside 
the railway, an erratically but charmingly composed architectural group, 
quite solitary, discloses itself to be a sawmill. Two cottages under a long 
~ low roof back into a stone building of graceful proportions, surmounted 
by a delicate little bell-cote; this is the mill, and through a boarded window 
at the side you catch sight of the wheel. 

Why the bell-cote? I asked the miller’s wife, who came out smiling 
from her kitchen with floury hands. It was once, she believed, the church; 
a Roman road, too, she had been told, was hidden under the grass going 
up to the railway line; but the church had been moved up to Combe itself. 
She had lived at the mill since she was married nearly twenty years ago; 
yes, in the season crowds came for the trout-fishing, so many that she and 
her husband had been obliged to say in self-defence that the property was 
private, and cars must wait beyond the gate. People came to look at the 
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mill too; she wondered what they saw in the old place. The fishing was 
good, but not so good since the war because of the pike; now they were 
killing the pike and restocking the stream. I wandered past the piles of 
logs to the back of the mill. A pink-flowering chestnut shaded a tangle of 
wild parsley and grass by the mill-dam; and there nailed to the wall hung 
a row of wicked toothy heads: pike-heads. 

From Combe Halt to Fawler, two-thirds of the way to Charlbury, the 
Evenlode doubles to and fro across the railway, which moves in a single 
shallow curve up the valley; for most of the distance there is no road and, 
so far as I could see, no path; and I decided to follow the line. Often the 
trains run through deepish cuttings, but from the height of the bank, easy 
enough to walk along, the course of the river is clear; there it goes with its 
pollarded willows, sometimes snaking across the meadows, sometimes, in 
4 deep bosomy bend, defining the woods which here soften the valley. 

The evening light, meanwhile, lent shadows to every curve, and the 
ridges of a ploughed field next to a stretch of corn were translated to 
stripes of crimson and purple. I-came out on the road a mile from 
Fawler; I had neglected to visit the Roman villa on the other side of the 
river, and now I was tantalized by seeing on the uplands to the north 
the tower of Stonesfield church. The hedgerows were full of stitchwort 
and white dead-nettle, with here and there the pale spear-heads of the 
cuckoo-pint. But as I toiled down into the hollow where Fawler lies and 
up the other side I began to feel, I confess, too tired to care. By the time 
I came in sight of Charlbury it was a matter indifferent to me whether the 
river in the valley was Evenlode or Nile. 


BEYOND CHARLBURY, a pleasant little wooded town, there is a track 
along the hills to the south—for the Evenlode, after taking, from the point 
of view of the traveller up-stream, a northwesterly direction between 
Combe and Charlbury, turns gradually west towards Shipton-under- 
Wychwood; the path leads past farms and woods, skirts fields where the 
partridges whir up from the young corn, and looks out across the valley 
to the villages on the opposite height, Spelsbury and Chadlington. But 
this time there is no temptation to exchange the near for the far. Two 
miles from Charlbury the track has become a road; following it, you come 
without warning on half-a-dozen houses, a farm, a flock of ewes and their 
lambs folded within grey drystone walls, and a church. 

This is Shorthampton, a village lost and forgotten: not a soul stirring 
in the houses on a Sunday morning, and the church deserted. Push the 
door open and go in; there will be a service some other time, but not now. 
Built about 1200, rebuilt about 1400, say the experts; restored in 1900. 
On the walls of the tiny shell, itself no larger than a pair of cottages, 
paintings have been uncovered; the earliest from the beginning of the 
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thirteenth century, others from the middle of the fifteenth; you may trace 
in the warm blurred colours a Miracle of the Clay Birds and, a warning to 
a defiant mediaeval congregation, a ferocious Doom, with a horned 
demon boiling eight women and two men in a cauldron. Look higher 
to the corbel-heads carved in stone: a layman and a monk and a priest; a 
lady in the head-dress of the reign of Henry IV looks coldly down on the 
empty pews. Outside, where grander churches raise tower or steeple, the 
bell in its stone frame hangs dumb; not a sound except the crying of the 
lambs and the wind hissing. 

From Shorthampton the road leads to Chilson, a village straggling in 
pretty disorder down a hill; misfollowing from this point the directions 
of an old countryman, I came diagonally into the Evenlode valley and 
found myself at the gates of a farm with stattle-stones, mushroom-shaped 
stones for rick-building, standing in the yard; two millstones leaning 
against the wall told me that this was yet another disused watermill. 

Here it was that an Alsatian dog rushed at me from a field, to be 
recalled on my terrified appeal by the farmer, who pointed out, reasonably 
enough, that I was on a private road; set once more on the public high- 
road, I made my way to Ascott-under-Wychwood. . 

Beyond Ascott I found the Evenlode again, flowing through a wide 
shallow valley; once or twice the road crosses a tiny tributary coming 
down from the slopes to swell the main stream. It is on this stretch that 
you will find a cornmill still in regular use. The miller, a gentle- 
mannered craftsman with the dignity of a timeless tradition, will tell you 
that he has lived and worked there since he can remember; his father and 
his grandfather before him; as for his son, he cannot say. The huge wheel 
itself, turning savagely in the dripping darkness, is less durable than the 
men who use it, for it must be replaced every twenty-five years or so, but 
the massive spindle has worked for sixty years, and the shaft which rises 
to the upper floor, a splendid fluted wooden column, has been there, says 
the miller, all his life. 

Upstairs, amidst a racket of revolving wheels, the grain is fed to the 
millstone; the meal pours and heaps itself downstairs; a spade stands 
casually in the bin. It is barley being ground for cattle. The mill no 
longer grinds flour for bread, and the bakehouse next door has been 
turned into a parlour; “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” says the 
framed text on the wall. The baker’s oven has become an extra room. 
But as you come out into the light you are reminded of the purpose of the 
place; the doorstep was once a millstone. You can see the faint furrows 
of wear on the hard stone: a black stone: the schoolmaster from Shipton, 
the miller will tell you, used to say that Langley millsteps were of lava 
from Vesuvius or Etna. 

Next to Charlbury, Shipton-under-Wychwood is the largest place on the 
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banks of the Evenlode; it is a good centre from which to explore the whole 
length of the valley, set as it is on the railway a rough third of the way 
from source to mouth. It has an excellent hotel, the Shaven Crown, to 
which I found it convenient to resort at the end of each day’s walk; the 
food is copious, the rooms are comfortable, and you can if you like 
drink a bottle of wine. Shipton, despite its magnificent houses—Shipton 
Court and the old Prebendal House, where the Foxe of the Book of 
Martyrs once lived—almost boasts of its emptiness; except for the evening 
company in the bar and the knots of people waiting for the bus, the place 
might kave rejected the modern world. Indeed, the villages in this part 
of the Cotswolds are almost without shops—though in Shipton there is 
a general stores as well as a post office, a bank and a cricket-ground. 
They belong to an age when religion and not business was the natural 
focus of the weeks and months. The church with its tall steeple 
dominates Shipton-under-Wychwood not simply in the physical sense; 
here, one feels, is the symbol of Shipton’s history. A symbol in records 
of mortality, in brass and marble. By the altar is a little monument to a 
family, father, mother and children, the man with ruff and beard, the 
woman in chimney-pot head-dress, two of the children lying in their 
cradles; by the door a stone tablet: Here lyeth ye bodis of Tho and Eliz 
Cross Shee died 78 Hee died Nove An Do 1685. At the far end of the 
historic timetable a brass dated 1548: 
This picture presentythe to yor rememberance 
The laste semblytude of alle yor bewty and fame 


—and at this end a tablet to a missionary who lost her life through enemy 
action on the ship Gloucester Castle, proceeding to South Africa in 1942; 
between the two the formal grief of the eighteenth century, the urns, the 
mourning figures and the elegant epitaphs. And the story, not of men 
only, but of their skill, is implicit in the churchyard and its tombstones 
with their reliefs, with the cherub’s head in its calyx of wings sweetly and 
delicately carved in the grey Cotswold stone. 


THE EVENLODE, which at Shipton flows past the gardens of Prebendal . 
House, not a stone’s throw from the church, thereafter to its source 
winds in an open gradual valley; you may trace its course upstream in a 
direction fairly constantly north-west. I set off on the third and last 
stage of my journey in bright cool sunlight, and for perhaps two miles 
met little hindrance to my obstinate passage along the river bank; there 
was even a wooden bridge to the pleasanter walking on the eastern ‘side; 
but somewhere between Bruern Abbey and Lyneham, having recrossed 
to avoid some perhaps imagined obstacle, I found myself amongst the 
hens in a back garden; the stream however was here so small and shallow 
that I paddled back without trouble. An easy track then led me through 
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meadows full of staring cattle and tortoiseshell butterflies, across the 
railway line not far from the tributary called Sars Brook, and out on to 
the road near Kingham Station. 

A little distance along the road past the station you will come on the 
river at the point where it is joined by Westcote Brook, itself receiver of 
half-a-dozen tributaries from Icomb Hill and from the- ridge which 
separates the Vale of the Evenlode from the valley of the Dikler and the 
Windrush. A mill-house stands by the bridge; beyond it the movement 
of the stream and its confluents through soggy meadows is confusing, 
and I was thankful, after crossing a branch railway, to take once more to 
following the main line. 

Walking to Adlestrop in an early afternoon turned cloudy, I found 
myself listening to my footsteps, now in the cinders of the track, now on 
the turf with its dandelions, in a palpable quiet. But presently, as in the 
earlier stages of my walk, from the solid silence of the air voices began 
to detach themselves: the lark, a pheasant in the woods, insects tumbling 
in the grass and blundering from flower to flower. There is no silence 
in the country, rather there is a web of noise so thick that you must strain 
your ears to distinguish sound from sound. Tramping on in the deafen- 
ing afternoon, I was greeted by an old, wall-eyed horse, who hung his 
head over the wire fence by the track and would not let me go. As I 
walked on he shambled alongside; when I stopped, he stopped and thrust 
his nose in my shoulder; I moved, and he clopped with me. Perhaps he 
longed for the quiet of cities; I could almost hear him beg me not to leave 
him alone in his noisy flowery field. 

Outside Daylesford Church the cuckoo was crying, and when I came 
to Adlestrop. where the Evenlode flows close by the railway station, and 
sat in a field to eat the Shaven Crown’s sandwiches, I heard him again; 
and, like Edward Thomas, heard 


Farther and farther, all the birds 
Of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. 


I looked at my watch: nearly three o’clock; and since the river was 
making for one of its extravagant bends I took the highway and not the 
bank in the direction of Evenlode village. It is a pleasant walk with an 
upland air, not much more than a couple of miles, along a road deserted 
when I at any rate saw it: trees, cows, a young rabbit or two scuttering in 
a field, and a dove’s feather lying in the hedgerow: not a soul else till 
Evenlode itself, standing on rising ground above its river—which by now 
is much dwindled, though still swelled by an occasional tributary; one of 
them, with a flowering thorn overhanging it, dives under the road just 
south of the village. 

Away to the east are famous names: the splendid Chastleton House, 
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and beyond, on the crest overlooking Long Compton, the Rollright 
Stones. But Evenlode is modest and unvisited, a leafy village as quiet as 
its name. It isan ancient name. Domesday has it: Eunilade; in Offa’s 
charter in the eighth century it is, less euphoniously, Eowengelade. 
The Cotswold country is an ancient country: look at the map and see 
how, long before the Romans, a race of prehistoric tunnellers raised vast 
barrows on the ridges of the hills. 

The sky was clear again as I turned my back on the tower of 
the church and walked northwards. I should have found a path which 
runs parallel with the river, but missed my way and so took the road 
towards Moreton-in-Marsh until it crossed a brook; this would bring me, 
I knew, back to the Evenlode. I followed it across the fields, to the 
indignation of a party of ducks who spluttered away at my approach, 
spreading their wings, stretching their necks, and swivelling from bank 
to bank. And there once more was the stream, running cloudily between 
shallow banks. 

I had only a little way to go now; and in the bright evening I began to 
hurry in the excitement of ending my search. One last dilemma. In 
these flat meadows brooks and rivulets converge, part, join: the coot 
diving in the reeds, perhaps, or the magpie flying overhead, can tell which 
is the main stream and which the tributary, but not the solitary walker. 
Should I trace the branch which (by the map) led directly to Moreton-in- 
Marsh? Indeed it seemed the stronger; yet (looking at the map again) the 
stream forking to the north-west had a likely air. I chose the second, 
wrongly perhaps but rewardingly. Now there was no forsaking the bank 
for some easier path. The brook, a tiny thing half-choked with emerald 
weeds, led me stumbling along the verge of fields of young corn, climbing 
gates, scratching through hedges. Wrinkling its surface round kingcup 
and ranunculus, it crept under a road; hid in the shadow of a hedge of 
thorn; passed a field’s breadth from a farm; and, no more than a ditch by 
this time, vanished once again under a road. I crossed the highway, main 
road between Chipping Norton and Moreton-in-Marsh; at the corner 
stood the Four Shire Stone, meeting-place of Worcestershire, Gloucester- 
shire, Warwickshire and Oxfordshire. 

The copse beside the Stone was marshy, the beds of nettles and wild 
parsley which fringed it squalid with rusty tins: a poor birthplace for 
the flowery brook, for the looping stream, for the river turning the mill- 
wheels on its passage to Thames. I looked again at the standing pools 
of dull dark water and thought of the secret empty land, living still in a 
suspension of change, through which I had come. Somewhere there was 
a movement. I stooped to see. At my feet a grotto the size of a man’s 
hand was hollowed beneath a shelf of earth; and there, minuscule, the 
water welled from the rock: the sweet, everlasting spring. 


River of the North: The Spey 


by ELIZABETH NICHOLAS 


S the river runs, which is not at all the same thing as the flight 
of the crow, the Spey is about one hundred and ten miles 
long, from the moment when it trickles into life near Loch 
Spey till it runs, broad, majestic, insolent, into the Moray 
Firth at Garmouth. 

In the beginning it is indeed small. It rises in some of the wildest 
country in Scotland, a bleak, desolate, brown-bouldered country, without 
road, or hamlet, or house. It is a country which stirs the traveller with an 
extreme of emotion. To those who know it, there is nothing like it in the 
world. Nothing else can move the heart as do those great forests, those 
lonely rock-strewn moors, thick with heather, torn in two by fast-cascad- 
ing water, a landscape softened only by mist and rain. But to the stranger 
these gaunt stretches of moorland fill the heart with fear and foreboding. 
There is nothing here of softness, of friendliness, or of pity. To the 
stranger it is a land to be avoided. 

Here the Spey rises, in a valley between two mountains, Carn Leac and 
Creag Meaghaidh, on the edge of the forest of Corrieyairack, which lies 
between Loch Oich and Loch Laggan. Loch Oich is easily identified, as 
one of the chain of lochs which links the Caledonian Canal, cutting Scot- 
land in two. Here, then, the Spey rises, a small, insignificant little river, 
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but it hurtles along with courage, gathering strength every mile. It runs 
almost due east at first, till it meets with the River Truim, absorbs it, 
and then continues in a north-easterly direction to the sea. 

Soon after making junction with the Truim, the Spey widens out. It 
flows through Kingussie and Aviemore, against a background of the 
Monadliadh—or grey—mountains on one side and the great chain of the 
Grampians on the other. Here, Ben McDhui and Cairngorm look down 
on the river, snow-capped, disdainful and dangerous. These mountains 
form the valley through which the Spey moves, a valley studded with firs 
and birches, brief patches of heather, and clumps of rock thrown up 
millions of years ago by some vast primeval upheaval. 

The river runs on between rocky banks, through the thickly wooded 
country around Rothiemurchus, and reaches Grantown. The Spey may 
then be said to have reached maturity, and flows sedately through the 
countryside which has taken its name—Strathspey. It is remarkable for 
three things, its salmon, its whisky, and its unique form of Scottish dance. 

Strathspey is a grand stretch of country. There is nothing here of the 
bleak, barren strength of the moors on which the river rises. In its place 
is a calm, opulent quality. Nothing left here of the farouche, the untamed, 
the turbulent. Rather, there is a sense of disdainful unassailability. The 
river banks are spread with pine, larch and oak, rising thick from the rock- 
encrusted earth. The Spey moves on serenely, through Ballindalloch, 
Carron, Wester Elchies and Aberlour, to reach Craigellachie. This marks 
the end of Strathspey, the country from Craigellachie to the sea being 
known as Speyside. | 

By now, the Spey is indeed a river to reckon-with; a mighty, black- 
watered, fast-flowing river moving swiftly and with great force. It makes 
little noise in its progress, no surging over stones, no gurgling round rocks 
for the Spey. To the casual eye, its waters are calm and untroubled. A 
dangerous delusion; they have the strength and impetus of a powerful 
engine. A treacherous under-current takes a yearly toll of unwary swim- 
mers, fishermen and meanderers. A tree trunk, if thrown into the water, 
is dragged down and disappears for ever. The locals treat it with respect. 
It is a ‘bad’ river. 

Just beyond Craigellachie, the Fiddich empties itself into the Spey, a 
river which gives its name to some of the grandest whisky that ever came 
out of Scotland. Then on to Arndilly, and a great curve in the river, the 
water dark and curiously baleful, where the current whips the surface 
into fast-moving swirls. The Spey, by now, has developed an intense 
energy, strength and breadth, and rushes onward through the plain of 
Rothes, sweeping round the foothills of Ben Aigen, triumphant and yet 
sullen. The river is almost at its end. It passes Boat of Brig, flowing 
through a belt of red stone, and reaches Fochabers, a stretch which holds 
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some of the best salmon pools in the whole river. The sea is within 
sight now; the Spey splits into a wide delta, before emptying itself into the 
Firth at Garmouth. 

The delta itself is formed of gravel and sand, and the frequent shifting 
of the bed of the stream makes it extremely dangerous. Although the 
Spey ranks as the second river in Scotland in its volume, and drains nearly 
1,200 square miles of country, the mouth is not navigable. To the end, ~ 
the Spey is untamed. 


SUCH THEN IS THE GEOGRAPHY of the river. A river which is arrogant 
and powerful, broad, dark-watered, unchained. Which is as it should be: 
for it is the home of vast salmon; it is the basis of superb whisky. 

The salmon of the Spey are great fish. They move swiftly, they fight 
bravely, they eat—when captured—better I think than any other salmon 
in the world. The very pools in which they lie have noble names. The 
Spey. of course, is divided into ‘beats’ for fishing purposes, according to 
the lands possessed by the riparian owners. Carron water, Aberlour 
water, Easter Elchies, Arndilly, Delfur, Orton, the Brae water, great fish 
have been taken from them all. At Hendry’s Cast, the Heathery Isle, the 
Dips of Dandaleith, the Lady’s Haugh, the Otter Hole, Twenty Pound 
Pool, the Cruive, the Dipple Pool— they sound resonant in the ear, the 
black pools where salmon lie on their journey to the distant spawning 
beds. 

The habits and life-history of the salmon are, of course, subjects on 
which all fishermen can argue happily for hours. Even in this atomic era 
there are things about the salmon which remain unknown. Everyone 
can have a theory, but, as the greatest authorities do not know the truth, 
argument is of necessity inconclusive and can be: started all over again 
the next day with undiminished fervour and satisfaction. 

What is known about the life-history is, so far as it goes, simple. The 
salmon spawns in autumn and winter, the hen fish dropping their eggs 
in redds, or shallow grooves of gravel, where they are fertilized by the 
milt of the male fish. This spawning is nearly always done in the tiniest 
burns, where, sometimes, the water is so shallow it barely covers the back 
fin of a great salmon. After fertilization of the ova by the milt of the male, 
those that have escaped death from fish, bird or insect enemies, or by 
flood or frost, come forth after about ten to sixteen weeks as alevins. 
These are tiny, rudimentary fish, which carry with them a yolk sac to 
provide nourishment. In a further six weeks this sac has been absorbed 
and the future salmon become fry, about an inch long. By the late 
summer, or early autumn, following their ova stage, they are from two to 
three inches long, shaped like miniature salmon, and are dignified With the 
name parr—or pink, penk, herling, skeggar, brood, locksper, pug, trotter, 
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samlet, sprod, tubs, yellow fins, shed or sprint—as they are called in 
different parts of the country. 

Salmon parr usually migrate to the sea when two or three years old, 
possibly even earlier. The length of the parr life in any river, and between 
different rivers, varies considerably. Possibly it has something to do with 
the temperature of the water. As a general rule, the farther north the 
river, the longer the parr stays there, before journeying to the sea. 

Two years, however, is the average time a parr spends in the river, and 
ova deposited in the late autumn of, say, 1945, would go down to the sea 
as smolts in the spring of 1948. The fish is then from four to six and a 
half inches in length. By this time, the future salmon has splendid silver 
sides, a dark blue back and a white belly. 

Having traced the life-history of the salmon to the point where it enters 
the sea as a smolt, we come to the first mystery. What happens to the 
fish? No one knows for sure. It is pretty clear that the salmon enters 
the sea because it needs more food than it can pick up in a river. To 
swell its belly, strengthen its massive shoulders, fill out the great curve 
of the flanks, it needs small crustaceans, such as shrimps and prawns, and 
sand eels, sprats and the like. 

Fed on this diet, the salmon puts on weight rapidly. Power is stored 
in the sleek body and it moves on, into the deep, black, mysterious waters 
of the ocean. Here it must encounter other enemies. Enemies very 
different from those encountered in the spawning ground, in the friendly 
river. Porpoises play in the tangled depths, ready to rip the living flesh 
from the belly. Great conger eels, thick, sinister, tenacious, lie in wait 
for the salmon. So do shark and ray and other predatory fish, all waiting 
to seize the firm flesh, white no longer but a warm pink, waiting to tear 
into it, snap the backbone, and destroy the life which began hundreds 
of miles away, on a gravel bed in a tiny burn. Those salmon which sur- 
vive these dangers in turn become predatory themselves. They feed on 
herring and other fish which come within their compass. As many as 
eight herring have been found in one salmon alone. 

So the fish grows, travelling sometimes great distances, yet the exact 
pattern of its life in the sea is a mystery. That a salmon travels great dis- 
tances is certain; marking has proved this. But in spite of all the mark- 
ing, all the investigation, in the main it is still unknown, the life of the 
salmon in the sea. 

Mysterious, too, is the instinct which sends a salmon back, hundreds of 
miles, to the river in which it was reared, to the very tributary in which 
it was born. Some deep instinct must lead it home, some dimly remem- 
bered ancestral lore must guide the salmon through the vast and silent 
passages of the sea, back to the familiar shore. And here, the tenuous 
antennae of the home river must reach out into the ocean, frail currents 
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of fresh, remembered water which lead the salmon back finally to the 
estuary he travelled as a smolt. 

And now, on his first return from the sea, the fish is known as a grilse. 
That is, if he has spent a year only away from the river. Not all fish 
return so quickly; some stay two, three years in the sea. They are, of 
course, correspondingly heavier, and when they move back to their natal 
river, to complete their life cycle, and spawn, they travel as fully fledged 
salmon. A grilse may weigh anything from three to ten pounds. A fish 
which has been more than three years in the sea may weigh anything up to 
sixty pounds. 

Sooner or later, then, the salmon comes back to its native river, and 
starts the long journey upstream to spawn. He is in his full pride as a fish, 
thick-shouldered, deep-bellied, powerful, most beautiful. If lucky, he 
escapes the nets at the estuary, the flies and minnows and lures cast across 
his path by hopeful fishermen, he eludes herons and otters and other 
enemies, including the poacher, and finally reaches the redd where his 
life began. But it is a long and tiring journey. By the time it has ended 
he is a poor travesty of the noble fish which left the sea, with silver glint- 
ing flanks, fresh run, the sea lice still clinging to his scales. By now, he is 
thin and spindly. He has developed a great, ugly, underslung snout, or 
kype. Fungus grows from patches on his body, where it has been injured 
by scraping against stones, or by fights with other fish. His strength is 
almost dissipated. ; 

This is the second great mystery about the salmon. Does he, or does 
he not, feed in fresh water? No food has ever been found in the belly 
of a river-caught salmon, and most people hold that he does not; that his 
journey from sea to redd is one of slow starvation. Others suggest that 
fear causes a salmon to eject instantly whatever may be in his belly. Thus 
no fish is brought to bank with food in his stomach. No one knows, for 
sure. 

In either case, the salmon, hen or cock, is in poor shape when spawning 
is over. And ahead lies the journey back to the sea, a salmon no longer, 
but a kelt. If inadvertently hooked, and landed, a kelt must be restored 
to the water. It is, in any case, uneatable. A few, a very few, probably 
considerably less than ten per cent, do eventually reach the sea, and 
cleanse themselves from the vapours of spawning. In time, they will once 
more attempt the journey back to the redd. But the numbers which 
succeed are insignificant. 

Thus the life-history of the salmon. 

Salmon rivers, like everything else in this world, are not what they 
used to be. The Spey is no exception. Until comparatively recent times, 
it was known as an autumn river, and the best sport was to be had during 
the last few weeks of the season. Now the great runs of fish take place 
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in spring, and April and May are the best months for all the famous pools 
on the lower reaches of the river. Even the spring runs are not what they 
used to be. Some people say this is due to excessive netting at the estuary. 
This, now, is done by the Crown since some years ago the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon had to sell his land to the State to pay Death Duties. 
The nets bring in a big income, and, for a fisherman, it is a sickening 
sight to see the huge nets hauled up, gorged with sleek, shining, threshing 
salmon, writhing and struggling. Fish which will be despatched 
miserably by a clout on the head, deprived even of a chance to fight and 
live. 

Salmon fishing on the Spey is no sport for a poor man. To rent a crack 
beat for a month in spring will cost several hundred pounds. And sport 
is by no means certain. Some years ago a gentleman from the south 
rented a famous beat. He flogged it, day in and day out, for a fortnight, 
without raising a fish. Disgusted, he packed his rods and tackle, told his 
gillie to do what he liked with the damned river, and departed. An uncle 
of mine, chancing to meet this gillie, was asked by him if he would like a 
day’s fishing. I should say so, said my uncle. He went down to the river, 
and in no time at all took five splendid salmon, any one of which would 
have gladdened the heart of the tenant. . With salmon, there is just no 
knowing. 

And there is no knowing why a salmon will take an amazing bunch of 
gaudy feathers, attached to a hook, which is flung before him. It 
resembles nothing on this earth, and no one can say why a salmon takes it 
so freely. Probably it irritates him. 


AS I HAVE SAID, HOWEVER, salmon are not the only good thing to come 
out of the Spey. There is whisky too. The great concentration of distil- 
leries in and near the Spey valley is due primarily to one thing—water. 
Water is the most important single factor in the production of whisky, and 
the burns and springs which feed the Spey are peculiarly suited to the 
worthy task of transforming barley into the noble spirit. Some experts 
say that the roots of the pine forests which once covered Northern Scot- 
land have imparted to the peat water a resinous aroma which is unique. 
Be that as it may, Speyside is notable for the gusts of smoke which rise, 
unsuspected, from valleys and glens; smoke from the distilleries 
working overtime to produce the whisky which has now virtually dis- 
appeared from its native heath. It was different in the thirties: the smoke 
stacks were desolate then. Out of thirty odd distilleries in the Spey valley, 
only three were working. Now, only two are idle. 

The making of whisky is a subtle and skilled undertaking. So too is 
the blending. There are two forms of whisky—malt and grain. The 
amount of malt whisky in the average blend varies from twenty-five to 
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fifty per cent, with the average around thirty-five. A blender can choose 
from nearly one hundred different whiskies of different ages, and in fact 
he often uses as many as two dozen malts in a single brand. No two 
whiskies are exactly the same either, even coming from the same still. 
Here again, many factors come into play, one of the most important being 
the cask in which the spirit is matured. A good, rich sherry cask’ is 
excellent for the purpose. 

But, on the whole, the factors which cause whisky to vary so greatly 
in character are imponderable. It is a matter of fact that some years ago 
a big company duplicated the plant of a small distillery, employed the 
same stillmen, used the same barley, the same water. But the whisky they 
produced, though excellent, was quite different from the product they set 
out to duplicate. 

It is difficult not to be sentimental when thinking about whisky and the 
Spey. Consider the famous names and their superb whisky—Glen Grant, 
Glenlivet, Glenfiddich, Glenlossie, Glen Rothes—and consider what 
whisky is. It is not merely something made in Scotland, the product of 
those long, brick buildings scattered over Speyside. Whisky is the water of 
the burns, the smooth, rich fields of barley, the good smoke-flavoured 
tang of the peat. It is, in fact, Scotland. 

And, being sentimental, one cannot but associate the Spey with the pas- 
sing of a way of life. This is no place to debate whether it is good or bad, 
the shifting of the social axis of Britain, which has left empty so many of 
those great houses along the river banks. But empty they are, let briefly 
perhaps to rich gentlemen from the south, or transformed into schools and 
hotels. Taxed out of existence, their sons, too often, buried on distant 
battlefields, the ancient owners of the great houses of Speyside and Strath- 
spey inhabit them no more. 

No, the old days are gone for ever, and with them something which 
was serene, and peaceful, and happy. . 

True, the distilleries work full pressure, producing whisky which will, 
ultimately, flow down American throats. The fertile fields of the valley 
are cropped and harvested with a new urgency. And, at the Highland 
Games, boys and girls still dance the Strathspey, their kilts whirling and 
circling as the pipes shrill with pleasurable melancholy. All this remains. 
Speyside is rich and prosperous; yet there is something sad about it too. 
Not the Spey itself, unchanging, powerful, most lovely. Nothing, nothing 
will ever corrupt the Spey, flowing smoothly on its way to the sea. No, 
the Spey remains. But something, I think, has gone from the lives of 
those who once lived along its banks and earned their livelihood from its 
waters. 

The old pattern of life has disappeared from these parts, and it is too 
soon to know whether anything better will take its place. 
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Wool and Mutton 


by J. F. H. THOMAS 


G==2) HERE was a time when we produced wool far in excess of our 
4 home needs and exported wool and woollen fabrics to other nations. 
; But during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there 
occurred a very rapid increase in our human population; and this 
reacted markedly upon our sheep farming policy. Hitherto we 
had always regarded sheep primarily as animals kept to produce wool, 
but now other materials, linen, cotton and silk, vied with wool to provide 
a manufactured covering for the human body. Hence there developed, 
from the middle of the 18th century, systematic breeding and management 
of sheep to increase the amount.and quality of their flesh. 

Though there has been a very big decline in our sheep population since 
1939, it is a fact that we have still in England, Wales and Scotland more 
sheep per unit of area than any other country in the world except New 
Zealand. In England and Wales in 1939 we had nearly 18 million sheep: 
in 1946 we had only 123 million. The sheep population of Scotland has 
also declined, though not quite so fast. 

Our sheep stock is made up of pure breds, crossbreds and mongrels. 
We have more than 30 recognized pure breeds—a most varied and unique 
coliection. With the exception of one world-famous wool-producing type 
—the Merino—this country can offer to the world’s buyers pedigree sheep 
supreme in flesh production, yielding good wool, and suitable for a wide 
range of environmental conditions. British breeds can be classified under 
the following headings: (1) Mountain and Moorland Breeds; (2) Hill 
Breeds; (3) Longwools; (4) Shortwools, including the so-called Down 
breeds. 

Some of the typical breeds in each group are here illustrated. 
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Blackface 


Numerically one of the most 
important breeds in~ Britain, 
bred for great hardiness, to 
subsist on the  heather-clad 
mountains and moorlands of 
Scotland and Northern Eng- 
land. The fleece is long and 
coarse in texture. 


Cheviot 


Another breed of great numeri- 
cal importance, developed for 
high ‘green’ hill land in the 
Border area and in Scotland. 
A striking breed in appearance 
with its proud carriage of the 
head, pricked ears, and bright 
white face and leg colour. 


Exmoor 


A Hill breed for the high land 
of West Somerset and North- 
east Devon. Considering its 
relatively small size it carries 
very well-developed horns on 
rams and ewes. It has a 
very characteristically ‘chubby’ 
appearance because its wool is 
so dense. 


Romney Marsh 


The Kent, or Romney Marsh, 
is a long-woolled breed pro- 
ducing a good weight of fleece, 
the quality of which is high. 
In numbers it is one of the 
most important long-woolled 
breeds in England, and in the 
Southern Hemisphere it is much 
esteemed. 


Southdown 


This is a Down breed, pro- 
ducing a short, dense fleece of 
very high quality. It has a car- 
case quality unchallenged by 
any other breed in the world. 
It has the distinction of being 
the first Down breed to be 
systematically improved. 
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Hampshire Down 


Another of the Down breeds, 
evolved for arable conditions in 
the chalk uplands of Southern 
England. It gives a carcase of 
high quality and is noted for its 
early maturing qualities when 
liberally fed. Rams of this 
breed are popular for cross- 
breeding. 


Suffolk 


Another Down breed developed 
from a type indigenous to East 
Anglia. It is very. popular for 
crossing with ewes of other 
breeds. As distinct from the 
Hampshire Down, the Suffolk 
is not woolled on the head and 
legs. The face colour is jet 
black. 


Kerry Hill 


A breed derived from native 
sheep indigenous to the Welsh 


Border area. Very distinctive 


in appearance with its white 

face and legs relieved by black 

markings. In contrast to the 

two former ‘arable’ breeds, the 

Kerry Hill must be regarded as 
a sheep for grasslands. 


Border Leicester 


Derived from the _ English 
Leicester—the first English 
Longwool to be systematically 
improved by the genius of 
Robert Bakewell—this breed 
claims distinction from the fact 
that the rams are bred to 
Cheviot ewes to produce the 
most famous British crossbred 
type known as-the ‘Half-bred.’ 


Herdwick 


On the high exposed land of 
the Lake District the Herdwick 
is supreme. No other breed has 
so much endurance in severe 
weather, or such an ability to 
live on the scanty herbage its 


environment produces. Un- 
doubtedly the hardiest breed in 
Britain. 


Purrs and Paws 


Photographs & commentary by EDWIN SMITH 


AS A COUNTER TO COMPULSION, as an incitement to 
distinct identity and as a pattern of discreet evasion, a 
cat completely antidotes the toxins of the time. Tranquil, 
serene, and quiet in all but love, rooted to place, non- 
servile and endurably individualist—all the values of a 
vivid independence, vanishing from ourselves, the cat 


maintains. 


THE COMPACT peace that encloses a cat 
at rest is all but palpable. She spreads 
it beneath her like a make-believe mat, 
folding paws upon it and wrapping it 
with tail. When she is laid we ourselves 
walk cat-wise, warily, selecting steps as if 
the permanent and perdurable lay on our 
path. 

But, acting its own complementary, the 
cat will caricature all opposites of calm: 
capricious, eccentric, releasing on impulse 
the power of apparent springs, she is now 
an emblem of liveliness and play. Con- 
templating this confusion of dignity and 
comedy a Mussulman contrived this ex- 
planation: in the enforced proximity of 
the Ark, when the terror of travel had 
subsided and the boredom of custom 
begun, an ape and a lithe lioness ex- 
changed vows, and from this asymmetri- 
cal amour the first pair of cats were born. 


THAT THE CAT IS FEMININE by gender a puss called Tom has often proved, but sur- 

prise precedes unexpected joys—for in maternity a cat is at her best. Devoted, 

abandoned whole-cat to the rigours and rare pleasures of parenthood, her personal 
purr, augmented, ascends soon to bee-hive pitch. 


A CAT CONDENSES into all it does. Sittin 
slinking, stretching, scratching, purril 
prowling, catching, cleaning, scorning, scz 
enging—into all acts it pours the whole pu 
epitomizing each position, making each mo 
vivid than a mimicry. 


Haute Ecole 


and the 


Great Days of the Circus 
PevIOINY  BIPPISLEY COXE 


ASS RG on bea Se AS Dts tat 


HAUTE Ecole, the subject of the article which begins overleaf, is the highest form 

of equitation. An expert rider can ‘gather’ a highly-schooled horse between his legs 

and hands so that every impulse of the animal is under finger-tip control. Then it 
will respond to his slightest wish, even to cantering backwards. 


Q 
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© 2)HE circus and the ballet have much in common. They are both 
international in execution and appreciation. Both, during the 
latter half of the last century, had a great following among the 
beau monde, particularly in Paris and St Petersburg. Both pro- 
duced stars who were worshipped, toasted, and petted in a way 
that puts to shame the inarticulate film fanatics of today. 

Sixty years ago the circus buildings of Paris were places ‘where all 
the world mingles, where all languages are spoken, where, for an hour, 
the most blasé public on earth holds its breath in suspense over a horse’s 
hoofs.’ Both the arena and the coulisses became social centres; in the 
former the Jockey Club had its permanent private box, while behind the 
ring-doors other members of rank and fashion mingled with the artists. 
But a stricter code of etiquette was enforced behind the scenes than ‘in 
front.’ As Mr Willson Disher has pointed out, ‘No acquaintance could 
be made without formal introduction . . . and no man might help an 
écuyere to the saddle without first kissing her hand.’ 

Yet it was not to the equestrian ballerinas, in their tights and tutus, 
that such gallantry was offered, but to the top-hatted, habit-clad riders of 
la Haute Ecole. Like the ladies of the Opera ballet, high school riders 
were féted; but, unlike the ladies of the ballet, they were entertained 
with serious intentions. While a coryphée might be taken straight from 
supper to the bedroom, an écuyére must be led to the altar first. In 
this way many members of the circus profession joined the aristocracy; 
and, strangely enough, a number of aristocrats joined the circus in turn. 
Princess Hohenlohe, the Baronesses Ehrenfels, Stahl von Hochstein, 
de Rahden, Allweyer, and the Countesses Monroy and Ghyka were but 
a few of the nobility who either came from or joined the circus. 

The formal steps of the ballet—the fouettés and the entrechats—and | 
the stylized paces of la Haute Ecole, with its pas d’Espagne and its 
capriole, are linked in yet another way: both are referred to as dancing. 
Nothing could be more justified in one case and less so in the other. 

After the traditional joke in which ponies are called ‘polonies,’ the 
modern circus clown addresses the High School rider thus: ‘That’s-a-very- 
fine-horse-you’ve-got-there-I’ ve-seen-it-dance-the-waltz-and-the-polka-now- 
can-it-do-the-rumba?’ Without waiting for a reply he makes a hasty exit; 
the band breaks into ‘The Lady in Red’; the rider raises his silk hat in 
salutation; but the horse—no matter what his actions may appear to be 
—does not dance the rumba. Horses cannot dance; they have no sense 
of time. All the same, the High School act in the circus programme, so 
little appreciated today that it has to be sold to the public as a sort of 
equine Saturday night at the Palais, has a past heavy with romance. It 
is the last link of a chain which stretches back into the Middle Ages. 

The truth is that paces such as the lan¢gade and capriole are based on 
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Forerunner of modern circus act, in tournament and manége. 


medieval movements of attack and defence, taught by knights to their 
war-horses. From the battlefield the movements passed to the tourneys. 
If one had failed to unseat one’s opponent at the first attempt, a pirouette 
or a demi-volte brought one back to the attack. If one wanted to change 
one’s position without altering direction, one moved obliquely en deux 
pistes. Changements and contre-changements de main were used for 
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A pirouette to the right hand. 
The hind legs remain at the 
centre of a circle whose 
circumference is described by 
the forelegs. 


manceuvring and for feinting. Finally, when the victor approached his 
lady for his reward, he would make his horse move in the proud steps 
of the passage. Movements (or airs as they were called) such as these, 
which formed the highest achievement in riding, still held their place long 
after jousting had given way to other pastimes. For centuries a king or 
a general would not think of reviewing his troops except on the back of a 
horse performing a piaffe or a passage. 

The highly trained horse ceased to be of primary importance 
in warfare, and the French Revolution put an end to the 
famous riding school at Versailles. But even if the sans-culottes 
had not requisitioned the stables and beheaded the riding masters, 
it is doubtful if it would have continued for long. In England the increase 
of riding masters found on the fairgrounds during the 18th century can 
be traced to a lessening of interest in advanced equitation among the 
beau monde. It was from these riding masters, turned trick riders, that 
the modern circus sprang. Thus it is not very surprising to find that the 
decline of Haute Ecole in Society coincided with its rise in the circus. 

Two men stand out in this period of High School history, which also 
marks the heyday of the circus. The first is Francois Baucher, who was 
born in 1796 and died 77 years later. He was a brilliant trainer of both 
horses and riders, and he revolutionized all preconceived theories. With 
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him we find, for the first time, the name of the mount coupled with the 
name of the rider. Those who are acquainted with the fame of Baucher 
will find the names Partisan, Neptune, Buridan, and Capitaine following 
him quickly into their minds. His career came to a sudden and unfor- 
tunate end in the fullness of his success. In 1855 he was crushed beneath 
a falling chandelier at the Cirque Napoleon in Paris. 

After Baucher came James Fillis and his horses Markir, Germinal, and 
Povero. He also founded a school of horsemanship, and it was at 
Clemenceau’s request that he wrote his famous ‘Principes de Dressage 
et d’Equitation.’ He afterwards became écuyer en chef to the Imperial 
Cavalry School at St. Petersburg. But it was really the équestriennes of 
the Haute Ecole, trained by such masters as Fillis and Baucher, who were 
mainly responsible for the success of the circus. 

Although the earliest écuyéres, Phillipine Tourniaire and Constance 
Chiarini (afterwards Comtesse Rostopchine), were daughters of two 
famous circus families, it was the otherwise unknown Caroline Loyo 
who became the first diva de la cravache (riding-whip). In Paris from 
1835 to 1845, this equestrian Taglioni reigned supreme. Although she 
was not pretty, the high esteem in which she was held can be deduced 
from the following conversation of two clubmen: 


A passage upon a narrow 
circle to the left hand. Now- 
adays, the fore and hind legs 
are picked up higher in a 
springy, rhythmic trot. 
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‘Did you see her on that new bay she trained last year?’ 

‘Alas, I’m afraid not. You see, last year I went to Florence to see 
the Pitti Palace.’ 

‘Sir, when Caroline rides a new horse one does not go gallivanting 
off to Florence to admire Pitti Palaces! One stays at the circus!” 


La Loyo had an equally great success in other European capitals. She 
worked in Berlin on the same bill as the well-known circus family of 
Loisset, and came to England with them in 1851. A year later she 
married Francois Loisset, and thereafter gave up appearing in the per- 
manent amphitheatres to travel with their own tenting circus. 

Some years later they were joined by Francois’s two neices, Clotilde 
and Emilie. These girls worked as artistes de panneau, performing acro- 
batics and poses plastiques on horseback. But after a fall in which she 
injured her knee Emilie took up Haute Ecole under the direction of her 
aunt. When Francois Loisset died in 1878, and the circus was sold, 
Caroline retired and the two girls came to Paris to find their fortune. Here 
they got an engagement at the Cirque d’Eté, in the Champs-Elysées, at a 
salary of 3,000 francs a month the pair. At the end of their first season 
Clotilde married Jean XXII, Prince of Reuss. But Emilie, refusing all 
offers of marriage, concentrated on the perfection of her riding and — 
achieved an even greater success than her sister. 

Four years later she became engaged to the Prince of Hatzfeld, but 
the wedding never took place. Rehearsing one morning at the Cirque 
d’Hiver, her horse, Pour Toujours, fell, and the fork of the side-saddle 
perforated her body. As she lay on the tan she murmured, ‘Je suis brisée. 
Je sens que je vais mourir.’ She died two days later, humming la Valse 
des Gardes, which was her entrance music, in her delirium. After they 
had carried her out of the ring they had picked up her little cutting whip, 
and on the silver band around the handle they found engraved the follow- 
ing words, ‘Princesse ne daigne, Reine ne puis, Loisset suis.’ 

In a romantic age such female centaurs as these found themselves the 
symbol of romance. But before they achieved fame they had to show that 
they were worthy of it. Then they had to pass the critical inspection of 
an audience which appreciated the nuances of the art. 

What a cavalcade they make, these grandes écuyéres d’école of the 
last century! Caroline Loyo, Eliza Petzold, Elvira Guerra, Adéle 
Newsome, Adeline Price, Louisa Chiarini, Anna Fillis, Diana Dupont, 
Miss Jenny, Marguerite Dudley, Thérése Renz, and the rest, all in their 
faultless riding habits, their top hats, their veils and their boutonniéres. . . . 
But not quite all, for there were one or two who despised Mr Redfern’s 
exquisite tailoring. Fanny Ghyka, who ran away from a cruel husband 
to join a travelling circus, always rode dressed en travesti, and never 
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Countess Fanny Ghyka, Anna Fillis, Emilie Loisset. 


wore the same costume twice in the same season. After topping the bill 
in St Petersburg, Moscow, Milan, and Vienna, she, too, came to a tragic 
end. At the age of 24, she was thrown on the last day of a visit to Paris. 


IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY a Slightly different style of riding had been 
developed, with its centre at the Spanish School in Vienna. German 
High School riders divide the different airs into two categories, Auf die 
Erde and Uber die Erde. Those described as Uber die Erde include all 
the various kinds of leaps, rears, and kicks which take place off the 
ground. The capriole is, perhaps, the prettiest to watch. The forehand 
of the horse should be raised as in a rear, the animal leaps off the ground, 
bringing its hind quarters up to the level of the shoulders, and then, in 
mid-air, with the fore legs tucked in, it lets fly with both hind legs together. 

Auf die Erde movements are not considered to be so difficult: all these 
airs are performed with one or more feet on the ground. They include 
various forms of walks, trots, and canters (including cantering back- 
wards), as well as changing step, pirouettes, and similar paces. The most 
famous step is the passage, which is a markedly rhythmic trot with the 
knees raised high and the hooves turned in. When this air is performed 
without moving forward—marking time as it were—it becomes a piaffer. 

In the pas and the trot d’Espagne, when the forelegs are raised they 
are stretched out horizontally in front; these paces, and the various 
methods of changing step (one of which resembles the polka), are the 
airs usually seen in the circus today. But there are over twenty different 
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paces all told, with poetry in their names as well as in their movement: 
ballotade, mézair, terre-d-terre. .. . 

Today Ja Haute Ecole is despised, especially in this country, where 
equitation is found usually in its baserforms. Yet it is a fine way of train- 
ing both horses and riders. Balance, co-ordination, suppleness, and 
strength are still improved. 

In this country High School is rarely seen outside the circus ring, and 
there the greatest exponents are either foreign or of foreign extraction. 
_ Before the war Bertram Mills brought over M. Cuyer, who is the greatest 
exponent in France, and the Spaniard, Manzano. At Olympia we also 
admired Julio Viaz de Valesco, who worked without a bridle. And last 
Christmas we saw Albert Schumann at Harringay presenting a High 
School number on a free rein from the ground, without riding. Some- 
times this is combined with the more orthodox act, so that an écuyer 
may ride one horse and drive another tandem fashion. In the illustration 
which opens this article, Toulouse Lautree shows an écuyére accom- 
plishing this. But in acts such as these there is a complication of interest. 
What one wants to see is the centaur-like quality of the rider and horse, 
and the correct formation of the paces. One’s eyes should not be distracted 
by anything else. 

If there is anything to be learnt from the story of la Haute Ecole 
it is, I think, that throughout its long history—no matter how low it has 
fallen—it has always had ‘style.’ Today our lives and our living sadly 
lack this quality. And yet the red curtains at the ring doors have only 
to part for the High School rider, and there, pacing proudly over the tan, 
comes the epitome of style. 
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Caroline Loyo. 
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O44 Once, an Italian from Turin 
ae bearing an ancient violin 
\ came to this isle with the intent * 
of playing on his instruament— 
(Enrico Longhi he was called, 
The English were, of course, appalled, 
and certain he had got it wrong 
Yq christened him Mr. Henry Long) 
—in such a way that it would take 
only a month or so to make 
a fortune of colossal size. 
It therefore came as a surprise 
to find that Englishmen, alas, 
preferred their music blown down brass, 
and would, if pressed, give modest sums 
to players on euphoniums 
and other booming things besides 
like clarions and ophicleides, 
but scorned the man who merely sat . 
and scraped the innards of a cat. 
He therefore gave it up and spent 
a year in a predicament. 


Twas spring, when poor but free from care, 
he came to Weston-super-Mare, 

hoping he might put out to sea 

in something bound for Italy. 

Oh deadly spring! Oh pipes of Pan, 

So to seduce the heart of man! 

Although he had not meant to stop, 

this somewhat careless little wop 

found he was simply forced to stay 

to marry Gertrude Doubleday! , 


Married they took a furnished room 
from Dr. Anderson at Frome, 

(I know this sounds unlikely, yet 
strange things occur in Somerset.) 
Their child they called, poor little brat, 
Olivia. No more. Just that. 

They never thought to look and see 
whether her physiognomy 

could stand so glorious a name. 

It couldn’t. It was such a shame. 

She grew up tall and flat and thin, 
and ugly as proverbial sin; 

all England’s manhood turned and ran 
when faced with such a frightful pan. 


Olivia, though, was unaware 

her shape, her smile, her skin, her hair 
had anything on earth to do 

with wooers who refused to woo. 

She merely thought that English blood 
crept turgidly, a bit like mud, 

through English veins, and could she find 
a human of another kind, 

some member of a Latin race 

kissed by the sun and full of grace, 

all fiery, dark and passionate, 

how different then would be her fate! 


Alack, this type is hard to get 

in Frome (which is in Somerset), 
and so Olivia, growing bold, 

broke loose from the familiar fold 
and went to see what she could see 
in pornographic Italy. 

Indeed, she ran away from home 

to take the Dover Road to Rome, 
dressed, if you please, in male attire 
which she had had the nerve to hire, 
pretending she was going to 

a fancy dress affair in Looe. 


Thus brave of heart and stiff of lip 

she signed on in a sailing ship, 

and went, as mate, before the mast 

with Captain Joseph Prendergrast. 

(She also went behind it too, 

with lesser members of the crew.) 

So thin her legs, so flat her chest, 

the other sailors never guessed 

her clothes concealed a female torso, 
(though this was rather less than more so!) 


Olivia’s face got caked with brine, 
rubbed the wrong way by wind and weather 
it fast assumed the shade of leather. 
She really looked an awful fright 
when terra firma came in sight, 

but oh, with what delighted glee 

she cried, My own, my Italy! 

and landing on the rugged coast, 
which burned as hot as buttered toast, 
she, like a wildebeeste ran 

anxiously seeking for a man. 


They sailed and sailed through storm and shine, es i Pf 


Alas, she couldn’t find a soul! 
For hours she kept up a patrol; 
but just as she was going to tear 
her very unattractive hair, 

she spied upon a bed of sage 

a shepherd of uncertain age. 


‘“Hi you!” she cried, “‘pray tell me then 
where walk the proud Italian men 

into whose loving hands | would 
cheerfully entrust my maidenhood?”’ 
The shepherd said, “‘Excuse it pleece? 
This is not Italy, but Greece, 

and wrongy wrongy winds do blow 

you onto Archipeligo. 

I am the only man in place. 

Be off, young man, and take your face!”’ 
“Oh dash!”’ Olivia said, “I’m wrongy!”’ 
and brought a card marked Miss O. Longhi 
from out her leather bandoleer, 

and gave it as a souvenir. 

Which shows you do not know a jot 

about how foreign places got 

their names. 


Olivia, by the way, 

went on to Italy that day 

and wed a man from Reggio 

who owned a café in Soho. 

Which proves that if you want to marry, 
a journey is not necessary; 

indeed, Lord Byron from his tomb, 
cursed Miss O. Longhi, late of Frome, 
(which, just in case you may forget 

is situate in Somerset). 
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The Spring 
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HE old man sat crouched over the fire, his large spare body filling 
the chair, so that his two side-pockets, heavy with string, bills, 
and packets, and samples of seeds and ointments, hung down like 
the ears of a blood-hound. One hand was over his eyes shielding 
them from the too-bright glare, for since extreme old age had come 
to him those keen blue eyes, which once could spy the kestrel hovering 
high over the distant landscape when other men saw nothing at all, were 
dim, and the light hurt him. The other hand was stretched out to the 
blaze of the logs, for he was always cold. He, who had risen at four 
o’clock, winter and summer, who had ploughed and harrowed whatever 
the weather, facing snowstorm and icy blizzard and stinging hail, now 
sat with a shawl on his shoulders, seeking the heat of the fire. 

The blood which had flared up in sudden gusts of rage, that had 
burned fiercely in passionate love, was now congealing in his veins, so 
that seldom could he be roused from the torpor in which he sat. Like 
a tired old lion he waited death, growling sometimes when his will was 
thwarted, then dreaming placidly of other days when he was filled with 
strength. He thought of the early mornings and late dusks when he 
had gone out hunting wild duck and snipe and woodcock, and in his 
236 
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mind he heard their strange cries and saw their wavering flight. Those 
memories came to him now, filling his mind so that he forgot his infirmi- 
ties and felt the strong body of his horse under him as he galloped across 
the hills, and smelled the cold sweet wind which swept up the valley. 
He thought of them all, Rose and Sally, Teddy and the stout-hearted 
Brisk, great Diamond with his shining flanks and bad-tempered Jack, 
and clever Kitty; his horses, and he remembered their beauty, their stars 
and feathered feet, their faces turning to him, their intelligent eyes. Long 
ago they had gone, and he would soon follow. 

His grand-daughter came in to read to him, and he turned his massive 
head as she opened the door. 

She stood straight and slim as a young larch tree, her face lovely in 
its youth, with clear dark eyes and level brows. On her hair she wore 
a scarlet tam-o-shanter, and she had stuck in the side a magpie’s feather 
which she had found as she wandered over the fields. Her short blue 
coat was open over a white blouse, which was tight across her young 
breasts. She was sixteen, a school-girl at the town where her grandfather 
used to go to market. 

She tossed her hat on the bare scrubbed table, and blinked in the 
semi-darkness of the room. It always seemed dusky in the farm kitchen 
after coming in from the sunlight of the hills, and it took a couple of 
minutes to get used to the dark corners and shadowed rafters of the 
room. The place was hot and stuffy, the window was shut, and geraniums 
grew high in front of the panes, obscuring the light. 

In her hand she carried a bunch of primroses, the first of the year, 
and mingled with them were hazel catkins, with yellow pollen which 
smeared her nose and smooth oval cheeks. 

‘What have I got here, Grandfather?’ she asked, tilting on her toes 
before the old man, with the bunch behind her back. 

‘Well, what have ye?’ he replied, slowly, and he took away his hand 
and faced her. 

‘Guess!’ 

He waited a minute, searching in his mind for the word which fitted 
the exquisite piercing scent which came to him with her presence. Sense 
of smell and acute hearing were left to him, along with his memories 
and dreams. 

‘Pimmy Roses,’ said he, finally. ‘I can smell ’em,’ and the girl laughed 
and put the flowers to his nose. ‘Aye, Pimmy Roses from Spanish Leas, 
I reckon. That’s where they always blooms first.’ 

‘Right again, Grandfather,’ she returned. Then, ‘Can you see me?’ 
she asked wistfully, and stooped over him with a feeling of compassion, 
laying her cool hand on the shoulder of his coat. It would be terrible 
if he couldn’t see her. 
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He stared at her with his dim blue eyes, and drops of water welled 
from his eye-lids and trickled down his cheeks. 

‘I can see you’re there, that’s all.’ 

He fumbled for his handkerchief and wiped the tears from his cheeks. 
‘Eyes wattering. Always wattering nowadays’ he grumbled. ‘I mun 
wash them with boracic.’ 

‘But you can see out of doors, can’t you?’ she insisted. 

‘Yes, far away I can see the hills and the woods, but nothing near 
to, not properly. Not so that I could shoot a rabbit, if it sat tight and 
waited for me to pull the trigger. Nay, not even if it stayed mortal 
still and waited for me.’ 

He struggled to his feet, and she helped him to the window, 
where he stood leaning on the lead-lined sill, staring at the fields 
and woods which were spread out before him like a panorama, field 
beyond field, wood crowning wood, till the top of the world was 
reached. 

‘I can see Dark Wood, and the path, but I canna see who’s going 
along there, although I think it’s a somebody.’ 

“Yes, I can see someone, Grandfather.’ 

‘Who is it?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know. I can’t tell, he’s too far away. It’s a man walking 
in a slouching kind of way.’ 

‘I could have told if I’d had my eyes,’ he reproached her. ‘I expects 
it’s Bob Carter, and he’ll be coming here soughing. All the soughs are 
choked up, and ground boggy. Regular clammed up, so Amos Wright - 
says, and nobody’s cleared them properly. Everything going downhill for 
want of a bit of attention.’ 

He sighed and gazed at the distant pathway, whose every curve and 
hollow he knew intimately. It was like a gold thread, winding down the 
fields. The sunshine fell on the wall outside the window, it came dropping 
through the opening buds of the great elm, sprinkling the mossy rounded 
stones with golden discs, moving like water over the rich lichens as the 
boughs shook on the houseroof. He could not see it, but he felt the 
warmth and knew it was there. Through the translucent air drifted a 
rain of pale blossoms, floating and eddying to the paved yard, and cover- 
ing the ground with a starry dust. The stone troughs reflected the light 
and tossed it back, breaking it, scattering it like yellow wine. 

In the field near the house a man was leading a horse with a chain- 
harrow, moving backward and forward, weaving a chequered pattern 
on the grass. Red and white hens were pecking close to the gate, and a 
little company of calves frisked and galloped with tails curved stiffly. 
A sudden angry wind ran down the hillside, whitening the grass, shaking 
the trees, and the girl stared fascinated at the visible sign of that unseen 
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motion which flashed out of the north and fled down the valley. The 
old man saw it, too, and followed its journey up the far hill. 

“Wind’s blowing a bit,’ he murmured. ‘A drying wind.’ 

‘There’s father harrowing,’ said the girl, ‘and I can see Kitty grazing 
in Spanish Leas, and Duke is in Top Field.’ 

“Aye, I can see all that myself,’ said her grandfather. ‘It’s other things 
I miss nowadays. But I’m near finished, my lass.’ He turned abruptly 
and walked slowly back to his seat, refusing her arm, grasping the backs 
of chairs to steady himself. 

‘Never to have the reins in my hand again, or handle a gun, or hold 
the plough.’ 

The young girl looked at him with distress, she did not know what 
to say. Then she walked across to the dresser and picked up a newspaper. 

‘Shall I read the news to you, Grandfather?’ she asked. 

“Yes. Read a bit.’ 

She sat down near him and read in her clear, cool voice, and he 
listened, only half-understanding, for her accent was changed by years 
of high school, and he missed the warm burr of the countryside. She 
read of sales at small farms, with lists of stock and implements, of Con- 
servative meetings and labour disputes. On and on she read in her 
slightly affected voice, and the old man’s head drooped against the velvet 
pad of his chair. Suddenly he began to snore, very softly, grunting in his 
throat, and she put the paper away and stepped quietly out of the room. 


AT DINNER-TIME THE HOUSE was full of bustle as the men entered. The 
grandfather’s chair was in the way, they couldn’t get to the boiler for hot 
water. 

‘Hitch up a bit, master,’ they said familiarly. They pushed past him 
with rough jokes, and he apologized for his presence with sweet courtesy, 
aware of their difficulties, knowing also that he was no longer master. 

The grandmother came in and put food for him on a small table drawn 
up to the fire. She cut up his meat as if he were a baby, and gave him a 
spoon to eat with. Then she went to the table and took her place with 
the others. Age had not touched her so hardly, and she was twenty 
years younger than her husband. 5 

‘Bob Carter’s come to do the soughing, Dad,’ said Dick. ‘He’s in 
Far Pasture, working near the troughs.’ 

The old man nodded. ‘It was time they were done, Dick. You've 
neglected ’em sadly. You ought to keep ’em open and clean. I can’t 
see to it now as I used to. Once the land was dry in those hollows, and 
now its sore boggy, from what I hear.’ 

‘I can’t help it, Dad,’ said Dick, crossly. “Things are different now. 
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There’s plenty to do filling up papers for Government. You never had 
to do that; and labour’s dear, and you can’t get good ditchers nowadays 
like you used to.’ 

‘l’d do it myself, sooner than get all the land bogged, if I was master,’ 
said the grandfather with a sudden flash of anger; but the dinner was 
served and chairs drawn up to the table, creaking loudly on the stones 
as if they wished to drown the voice of ancient authority. 

In the afternoon the old man slept and the work of the house went 
on around him, but he heeded nothing. When he awoke he sat upright 
with sudden vigour. 

‘I must have been dreaming!’ he cried, astonished, his eyes wide as 
if he saw something beautiful. ‘I dreamed of Spanish Leas, how I was 
there with my childer, and them chasing butterflies, and me looking for 
mushrooms. And I found them, too. Great white satiny mushrooms, 
bigger nor plates, and I brought them home, and the childer came too. 
Not Dick, but a couple of childer as died when they were babbies. They 
were born many years before Dick. They died when they were four and 
five, of scarlet fever, and their mother died too. Yes, I’d almost forgotten 
they ever lived, and here I’ve been and dreamed about ’em, and made 
em come to life again.’ 

The grand-daughter stared. She had never even heard of these long 
dead babies, and she thought her grandfather must have imagined them. 
He scowled when she suggested it. 

‘Do you think I’ve lost my senses, wench?’ he asked. ‘I’ve as many 
wits as you, and more. They were by my first wife, not your grand- 
mother. Her as died long before you and yourn.’ 

He was silent for a few minutes, thinking of his dream, wondering what 
it meant, and the young girl dropped the book she was reading and 
pondered this happening. How little one knew of the lives of others, 
she thought, and she too seemed to hear the little children running up 
and down the fields, chasing the butterflies, wearing strange, thick 
bunched-up petticoats, waving their small ghostly hands. 

The door was flung open and her father, Dick, came in, his great 
shoulders blocking the doorway, his brown fingers holding the latch, 
snapping it up and down with irritation. 

“Where’s the sough in the Spanish Leas, Dad?’ he asked. ‘It’s all 
of a swamp down there, and we can’t clear it. There’s a spring some- 
where, isn’t there? It must be choked.’ 

The grandfather roused himself and became alert. He seemed to have 
thrown off his years. His smooth, old clean-shaven face was flushed 
with sleep, and his eyes were bright and clear. He was still thinking of 
his dream. 

‘Eh? What’s that?’ he asked. 
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‘The spring. Isn’t there a spring in Spanish Leas?’ 

‘There’s a spring, 0’ course, about three parts down, and a hundred 
yards from bottom gate, but you'll have to hunt for it.’ 

‘We have hunted. Bob can’t find it. You're sure it’s there?’ 

‘Sure as death. Surer than I am that you’re there,’ the old man snorted, 
contemptuously. ‘I can’t see you, but I hears you, and I canna see the 
spring, but I could hear it running underground. I’m not deaf like you.’ 

The young man banged the door and clattered loudly down the yard. 
The girl glanced up from her lesson books, and saw the shadow on her 
grandfather’s face. He wanted to assert his authority, but nobody listened. 
He was wishful to share in the farm, but nobody asked his advice. Her 
father treated him casually, forgetting his old wisdom. 

‘Tell me about it, Grandfather,’ said she. 

He was silent for so long that she thought he wasn’t going to answer. 
Then he began to talk. He spoke of the hidden springs which wandered 
in the rocky earth, moving through narrow channels, forcing their way 
in the darkness, talking in low murmurs as they hurried ever onward to 
the light of the sun. They leapt from the imprisonment of the rocks, and 
spurted up in glassy fountains, no bigger than a handspan,: but when 
they came out to the light of day they ran as little streams, clear as glass, 
and sweet-tasting as wood-nuts, and they talked in many voices as they 
sped through the woods and fields to do their work. One of these his 
own grandfather had discovered and trained and led through a channel 
to the water-trough at the door. Another fed the trough in Daisy Spot, 
and another in Far Pasture. They were deep-seated springs, coming from 
cool depths of rock, and their water was health-giving. In days gone by . 
country folk used to come with bottles to carry away the spring-water from 
Cowslip Field. It was red-coloured through running among ironstone 
rocks, and they gave it to their children instead of doctor’s medicines. 

His voice went on and on, and he spoke of the secrets of his fields, and 
revealed such intense and close knowledge of the hidden foundations of 
his land, the nature of the ground, the sweetness of this, the obstinacy of 
that meadow, the crops they had, sixty. years ago, that the girl sat 
entranced. He saw the fields with a lover’s eye, making allowances for 
good and bad, humouring and adoring. Surely he knew the skeleton 
earth beneath the grass, the ancient spine of the hills, the sandstone 
uplifted and clothed with trees and grass. 

The voice died down, the fine old head nodded for a minute, and the 
girl went to the window and gazed at the hills with new vision. 

He opened an eye and blinked away the water. Her thoughts ran 
alongside his, following the ridges of land, moving with the secret springs. 
Her inward eye sought the depths of the earth, and saw the rocks which 
formed the outcrop upon which she lived. In one direction lay coal 
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measures, and to the north were lead mines. Gullets and swallet holes 
and caverns yawned in the limestone across the narrow hill, but in the 
gritstone was a saner, warmer life. 

He told her of the flowers arid ferns which grew in the different fields 
according to the nature of the soil, the little blue and purple milk-wort 
on the high pasture, the lush kingcups and dark London bobs in the 
valleys, and he used ancient names which she had never heard, some 
of them harsh and others exquisite with colour. He spoke of other days, 
eighty years ago, perhaps, when he had found a white orchis in Spanish 
Leas, and a rare blue flower which he had dug up and sent to the castle. 
He talked of the ways of nightjars and corncrakes, and many a bird he 
knew. Animals came into his story, badgers from the wood by Greeny- 
acre, a pole-cat from Shining Cliff woods, and foxes in plenty, each long 
dead creature living again in the memory of the old man. As he talked 
they sprang to life and roamed sleek, tawny, agile, through the fields, 
hunting and being hunted. 

‘And herbs,’ he said, ‘eye-bright and comfrey and bugloss, we gathered 
them all for my mother to make into salves and drinks. My sisters and 
me, when we were little "uns, we went out apicking herbs, and some of 
them we got from our own fields, but the rarer sorts we found miles away, 
beyond Hassington. We took a bit of bread and cheese and made a day 
of it. We went to high bare hills for a little tiddly mossy plant, I 
remember.’ 

The voice died down, the great head nodded, and the old man fell 
asleep, murmuring ‘I ’member.’ 

* “And ’a babbled o’ green fields,” ’ whispered the girl, shivering. 


ALL AFTERNOON THE MEN SOUGHT for the lost spring, wandering up and 
down the hilly field, grumbling and cursing at the morass which filled 
the hollows and soaked their feet, and Bob Carter went home with his 
cutting tools at nightfall. 

‘We can’t find any trace of that darned spring’s beginning, Dad,’ said 
the son, when he came in cold and tired with the buffeting of the wind 
on the exposed hillside. ‘Can’t you tell us exactly where it is?’ 

‘How can I when I’m here in the kitchen?’ retorted the old man. ‘I 
could show you if I could get down the field, but it takes me all my time 
to walk across the room.’ 

‘Could you find it, do you think, if you were taken down in the cart?’ 
someone asked. 

The field was wild and rocky, and there was no road or track, nor 
could there be one in the rough hillside. The cart might overturn and the 
horse be killed. How could he drive down there, feeble and old, and 
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‘T think as how I could do it,’ he assured them. 

All evening as the shadows lengthened and the stars pricked the pale 
sky, they talked of it as an exciting adventure, a journey of exploration. 
They planned how they would lead the strong mare, and two men would 
hold the cart back as human brakes on its hazardous trip through the 
hummocks and dips of the steep pasture. With careful management they 
might yet succeed in getting to that lower wood-enclosed meadow where 
the hidden spring was trapped. 

It would be dangerous, but the old man was delighted. He lifted his 
lion’s head and talked boastfully of what he had done in the past. He 
was master again. He was wanted after all. They couldn’t do without 
him. He was going on ninety, his huge limbs were shrivelled, but his 
wisdom was there all right. His senses had not left him. He took his 
candle, and they helped him up the stairs to bed. His wife stayed with him. 

‘To-morrow you are going for a ride, my darling’ she said, and he 
nodded gleefully. 

‘I never thought I should go in the cart again till the last ride of all,’ 
he laughed. ‘“There’s a bit of life left in the old man, isn’t there? They 
can’t do without me yet!’ 

The next day he was awake at daybreak, listening to the sounds of 
the farm. He never slept after four o’clock. He was so used to early 
hours that morning sleep evaded him. Only in the day was he tired. He 
got up earlier than usual, and when they heard his footsteps staggering 
about in the bedroom they hurried upstairs to help him. 

After breakfast he was all anxiety to start. It was a cold spring morn- 
ing, and sharp spatters of rain came from the grey sky, and the wind cut 
like a sharp blade. They begged him not to go, but he was eager to be 
off. The mare was harnessed to the heavy cart and a low chair was 
placed inside, secured with ropes. 

They wrapped him in his great-coat and put rugs over his knees. No, 
he wouldn’t wear gloves. He never had and he never would. The air was 
icy and the hillside bitter, they told him, with the wind rushing down 
from the north. He shook his head and stretched out his brown hands 
on which the flesh was firm and unwrinkled. Hands and face had with- 
stood the ravages of time, and now a rosy colour flushed his cheeks and 
his blue eyes shone like stars, for age had left him and the years had 
dropped away like a garment. They drew the cart to the mounting block, 
and he climbed inside. All stood round as he seated himself on the rush- 
bottomed chair and took the reins for the last time. 

‘Are you all right?’ they asked. 

‘Champion’ he nodded, and clicked his tongue at the mare, who started 
off at a trot, so that the retainers ran laughing after him, crying ‘Whoa! 
Whoa!’ 
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They opened the gate and he drove into the field. Then one took the 
mare’s shaggy head, and two others guided the cart. Slowly and pain- 
fully, with her feet slipping and slithering, and her hind quarters higher 
than her shoulders, her head deep down and the cart on top of her back, 
the mare struggled down the hillside. It was an anxious time, for there 
was no stopping till they got to the first hollow, when the men wiped the 
sweat from their faces and rubbed the mare’s streaked sides. The cart 
pl cee and groaned, and the men shouted ‘Steady, Duchess, steady old 
girl!’ 

“How are you, Dad?’ asked Dick, anxiously. ‘Has it shaken you up 
a bit? I thought we should have been over, once. We had to hang on 
with all our might to steady it. How do you feel?’ 

‘Champion,’ said the old man. ‘I shan’t want any senna after this. Do 
me bowels good.’ 

They laughed, and started afresh, uphill and dipping down, over the 
switchback ground, and the cart swayed and toppled and righted itself 
behind the great mare’s flanks. 

“Whereabouts is it, Dad?’ called Dick, at last. 

‘Further on, over that knoll. Keep on a bit.’ 

So they went on, lurching drunkenly over the bushes and stones, while 
from the house door the grandmother watched. 

‘I’m sure you’re wrong, Dad. You’ve forgotten. It can’t be here.’ - 

The old man leaned from the cart, staring down as if he knew the roots 
of the rocks and the earth was transparent to his gaze. Suddenly he cried 
“Whoa, mare!’ and the mare pulled up. 

‘Now dig! Just there!’ said he, pointing a trembling finger to the 
earth. 

They seized a spade and mattock from the cart, and dug deep into the 
boggy ground. From the earth sprang a clear stream, curving upwards, 
pushing out through the soil, gurgling noisily to be free. 

They all raised a cheer and the old man sat listening to the music of 
the water. A strange peace came to his face, he had a look of serenity 
which surprised and silenced the laughing men. They led the mare slowly 
and painfully back up the terrible hillside, pushing the cart from behind 
and helping it over the steep rugged slopes to the white gate of the farm. 
The old farmer held the reins and drove up to the door. 

‘I remembered it,’ he said, standing in the doorway with the shawls and 
rugs dropping from his shoulders. “Nobody in all the wide world knowed 
where it was, nubbot me.’ 

They took off his coat and loosened his neckcloth, giving him brandy. 

‘I remembered’ he said, again. He shut his eyes and dreamed by the 
hot kitchen fire, but the young girl knelt down on the sanded hearth and 
took his cold hands in hers, rubbing them gently. 


Samson in Gaza 
by ALAN PRYCEJONES 


MAN and a woman walked along the straight blue road between 

fields of roots. It was one of those cold misty dripping autumn 

days which are usual in the Vale of York, and the soggy clamps 

were steaming at precise intervals across a plain bounded by a 

long’wood. “That must be the beginning of the park,’ Freda 
said. 

It had been a good walk from the bus, and the country was hideous, 
Edward thought to himself. The tractors had laid rails of mud along the 
road, so that one slipped and caked one’s shoes, and all the time a damp 
north wind blew in their faces. “You don’t seem to remember much of 
it all,’ he said, and accepted without listening her protest that she hadn’t 
seen the place since she was seven. 
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The wood had an air of promise about it. On that veiled morning 
and at that distance the trees might be lime, or oak, or elm: umber, 
patched with red where the last leaves clung, they stood in their deliberate 
tows, park and not copse trees, Freda decided. She tried obstinately to 
put herself into a seven-year-old frame of mind. When the victoria came 
from the station to this point one could imagine the children looking for 
a glimpse of the house; it would be summer then, of course, and so one 
would like the trees to be limes (yes, it must be July), so that the wonder- 
ful dark light of an avenue might fall on the victoria, and the wheels 
crackle on the little hay-coloured swords which guard the lime flowers for 
fat luxurious bees. Only that in summer the house would be hidden and 
it was a family game, she remembered, to see who would catch the first 
sight of it, Marion or Francis or Evelyn. Mrs Carrick would have 
held her parasol at a practical angle and seen nothing. 

In another mile or so they reached a curve in the road from which a 
lodge could be perceived and a semicircle of rusty iron paling on a low 
stone wall. “You see,’ Freda said, ‘I was right. I hadn’t forgotten.’ And 
at once he felt the ugly countryside to be loaded with fancy and recollec- 
tion. This was really, then, the place. He could experience nothing in 
himself of what Freda must undergo; it was for him like a museum walk 
between cases of spar and quartz and obsidian. There was a hard dead 
glitter in the events of the day, since he was her husband and yet con- 
demned to walk in the museum corridor alone, barred from touching the 
living warmth of her memory. Because he was her husband and loved 
her, he could admire the exhibits; he could say, ‘I know what that is,’ 
and ‘you have told me about this,’ but they were petrified for him; for her, 
the shining fragments of a friendly world. 

The Bannisdales were waiting. They lived nowadays in the butler’s 
cottage at the corner of the stable-yard, a cottage in which, between sen- 
sible metal windows, consoles, covered with agate boxes, bulged forward 
like prows almost to the middle of an oblong sitting-room. A narrow 
track led from the door to the fireplace, and from the fireplace to the sofa, 
a track lined with intrusive splendour by objects in tortoiseshell and 
amber, gesso-work and mirror, all turning their fine faces to the tiled 
hearth by which Lady Bannisdale sat, gas-poker in hand. 

‘I have a good stove in the dining-room and it warms the whole place,’ 
Lord Bannisdale observed. ‘We only keep a fire in here for the look of 
the thing. It’s all most practical. As soon as our man was called up we 
simply moved in. I’ve even managed to get a little sink of my own for the 
silver.’ 

There, in the stable-yard, the house-carpenter must have kept his shop. 
Freda had told (and more than once) how the children used to be allowed 
to watch him at work so long as they kept their promise not to touch. 
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And at eleven they would all go to the still-room for buttered scones. She 
used to be put on the table. Faraday the carpenter, Mrs Hamlen the cook, 
Rose the still-room maid . . . Edward walked along the line of exhibits, 
looking at the little chips, sparkling behind their museum labels. He 
came into the sunlight again, and admired the Genoese velvet on Lord 
Bannisdale’s chairs. Lord Bannisdale was a kindly, silly old gentleman 
quite unlike what they had expected. His successes must be due to Lady 
Bannisdale; she, at least, wore an air—the air which goes with unpatterned 
tweed and cotton stockings, with regimental badges pinned on anyhow, 
with a rope of small, blackish pearls swinging low like a muff-chain, and, 
on one finger, an emerald in an antique setting, big enough to touch on 
Lord Bannisdale’s position as ex-chairman of a great bank, but sufficiently 
discreet to leave the possibility open that it might, after all, be an heirloom. 

‘First I had meant,’ Lord Bannisdale was saying, ‘to offer the house as 
a hospital. Dorothy had so much experience in the last war, and like that 
we might have kept a corner for ourselves. But, God bless me, the R.A.F. 
took the whole place in a fortnight and by then it was too late to get any- 
thing boarded up. I shouldn’t go in, if I was you. There’s absolutely 
nothing to see.’ 

‘It isn’t that,’ Edward said. “Only Freda has told me so much about it, 
and I thought... .” 

‘Oh, it’s no trouble,’ Lord Bannisdale said. ‘I go in and out all the 
time. During the war one had to be careful in the afternoon when they 
were asleep, that’s all. It looks ghastly, you know. They will keep 
throwing old tins everywhere, so I can’t even show you the garden as it 
used to be. I say, that what-was-she of yours? Mrs Carrick?’ 

“My grandmother,’ Freda replied, raising her chin slightly. 

‘She must have been a rum customer. We had to pull the gardens to 
bits and start again. You should have seen Dorothy’s water-garden 
before the boys wrecked it. Not that one criticizes . . .’ 

In old photograph-books, Edward thought, that’s where I’ve seen them. 
They had sat having tea on the lawn, looking exactly like anybody else 
having tea on the lawn. But to Freda they were Mrs Carrick and 
Francis and Evelyn and a lot of definable uncles and aunts: the one who 
left so much more than anybody expected, the one who turned Catholic, 
the one who shot the buffalo. In their little curved group, slightly 
overdressed for the garden, they had been caught in a moment of 
, Stillness, they had all stopped talking, they had straightened the spoon 
in the saucer; and now the sepia photograph was turning to a vacant 
glitter; you really couldn’t say whether that was Francis or not. And 
none of them had had the least intention of selling the house or had ever 
heard of Lord Bannisdale, none of them had any doubts about the garden. 
It was what it was. 
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They went out into the yard. ‘Were you at Newmarket?’ Lord 
Bannisdale asked. ‘No,’ Edward said. Lord Bannisdale closed the 
subject with a word: ‘Pity.’ The north wind blew his voice away and 
brought a drip to his nose. An old black Labrador sheltered behind his 
knees as he walked. No one, Edward thought, least of all a retired money- 
lender, ought to look so exactly like a stage peer. 

The back door was open. In the long stone passage which led to the 
staircase hall a few buckets of sand were standing, and there were kit-bags 
in a corner. Oth®rwise the house showed no sign of habitation. The 
stairs themselves stood almost in darkness, for the immense single window 
had been reduced to a round eye of light by black-out paint, so that the 
hall and the springing flight seemed prodigiously oversized. The stucco 
decorations glimmered as if they were made of porcelain. 

Marion was always late for dinner, Freda recited to herself, I can see 
her at the turn of the staircase. The whole party is assembled beyond the 
arcade in the great saloon with the banner and the sham Titian. There 
is Mrs Carrick’s high laugh, and Evelyn is apart from the others tuning 
a mandoline with bright ribbon falling to her instep. The children were 
playing with the musical-box before they went up to bed, and the footman 
has forgotten to push it back under the piano. It shall be a shooting- 
party, she decided—tike a child playing with a doll’s house—and the first 
day shall be tomorrow. They shall all be quite at their best, the women 
refreshed with rose-water after the dusty drive from York, and the men 
grave and cheerful. One of them has arrived in a three-wheeled motor- 
car, but most are of the steadier sort with rose-pink cheeks and hair as 
white as a prophet’s. One or two can sing comic songs. 

‘We put some linoleum down to protect the treads,’ Lord Bannisdale 
said, leading the way, ‘and they have really been very good about the rails 
except just there at the bottom.’ He dropped his voice. ‘Don’t make 
too much noise. There always seem to be a few people asleep some- 
where.’ And there in the Double Cube Room at the head of the stairs, 
twelve iron beds lined the walls, some full and some empty, while the wind 
flapped against the black blinds hanging as they might from their rollers. 
What a very ugly green, Edward thought, looking at the walls, and then, 
oh! . . . for between Corinthian pilasters heavy screws had been driven 
into the panelling to carry the battledresses. There seemed to be cheap 
braces and thin black shoes everywhere. 

‘You can’t blame them,’ Lord Bannisdale said, following his gaze. 
‘They never got issued with proper furniture. I know something about 
ministries, I can tell you. Of course the worst thing is the sanitation. I’ve 
written again and again. There’s practically no one left here now, but 
even so. . . you can see for yourself.’ 

They looked distastefully into a bathroom fitted in the luxurious taste 
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of the early 1920s. The bath, in mosaic, was below floor level and 
austerely oblong. Lord Bannisdale pressed a metal flush button without 
success and tried to turn off a rapid dribble from the shower. There were 
two cigarette cartons in the bath itself. 

‘This was the dressing-room,’ Freda whispered to Edward. “There was 
a gilt jug in a cupboard in the panelling.’ 

Lord Bannisdale caught the last words. ‘You know,’ he said, ‘those 
people of yours, they had no idea. It took us a world of trouble to get the 
house right. I mean, all that white paint everywhere. Blue and gold, 
green and gold, and a sort of biscuity colour, that’s what Dorothy hit on. 
And there were only four baths in the whole house. They hadn’t any 
furniture, either.’ 

‘I seem to remember the house was rather overcrowded,’ Freda said, 
leaping to its defence. ‘No real furniture, I mean,’ Lord Bannisdale 
hummed at them. 

Edward’s attention wandered. Now and again, lunching with one or 
other member of the family, in Rosary Gardens or Ashley Place, one 
came on an incongruous object, too big for the narrow hall or too sombre 
for the little egg-coloured bedroom, which had been rescued from the 
sale. It was impossible to imagine them all reunited in a lively setting; 
in these cold passages listening to Lord Bannisdale’s hushed whisper, it 
was impossible to conceive any life in the house at all, whether it con- 
tained the laughter of Francis and the old General’s rages or Lady 
Bannisdale’s strict vision of the early eighteenth century in once-fashion- 
able terms. So dark was the house owing to black-out precautions which 
nobody had troubled to take down, that the lights were on here and there 
in the corridors although the afternoon was still unfading, and it revived 
his attention for an instant to set the lighting concealed in the cornices 
against that which must have been installed by the Carricks. There you 
got the contrast. The honey-coloured Bannisdale glow, high above the 
heads of the sleeping pilots, and the splendid nineteenth-century glare, 
bracketed round the walls in stout brass curves or hanging in a blinding 
canterbury bell of grilled glass from the middle of the bedroom ceiling, 
or beaming from a pedestal through silken hoops in cream and pink. 
The family bored him a good deal, the huge empty house appalled him, 
but, yet, a thought of the electric light fittings, the naked bones of pro- 
gress, made the place coherent. Coherent and terrible. For what on 
earth was the good of it all, what was the good of poking the ghosts out 
of their corners, getting Lord Bannisdale away from his coke stove on a 
wet afternoon just in order to verify what one already knew: that the 
old people were dead, and the new people were now old, and the fountains 
full of tobacco-tins? 

But of this Freda saw nothing. She was thinking how obstinately alive 
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the house was. She was even jealous, with the grasping intensity of one 
who has no longer riches or certainty; she craved for echoes; and in order 
the better to hear them she slipped a little away from the others and stood 
for a moment alone on what might have been, must have been (could 
she only remember!), the nursery stairs. It was without sentiment that 
she saw herself, just forty years ago, standing on the same spot waiting 
to be taken down after tea, expecting the musical-box, and perhaps some 
singing round the piano as well. In one inhalation, as it were, she revived 
the ancient life of the house and nursed it in the warmth of her own 
breast. There they all were, Francis and Evelyn and Marion and Mrs 
Carrick—somehow the General remained a noisy shadow—alive within 
her. Even the great leafy branches which used to stand in blue and white 
pots at the ends of the corridors lived again in the dappled spring of her 
recollection. With tiny shafts of emphasis she could feel herself any of 
the characters in her doll’s house—tiny, since the characters were all 
united on one strong family stem. She could even catch at an unknown 
grown-up mood established round the head-keeper waiting in the gun- 
room, and hear, at the finest extremity of her fancy, the voices and 
laughter swell and die at the foot of the staircase when someone threw 
up the window to the terrace and they ran out into the summer. It was 
an inhalation, no more than a second’s pause. 

‘Pity we’ve no horses here now,’ Lord Bannisdale said, when they were 
back in his cottage again. He had slipped a baize apron over his trousers 
and taken a large silver kettle on his lap. 

‘Do you think,’ Freda broke in suddenly, ‘you will ever go back?’ 

Lady Bannisdale had been knitting in silence. ‘Why not?’ she asked, 
surprised, looking over the rim of her glasses. 

Why not? What particularly annoyed Edward was that Freda seemed ~ 
to have accepted the Bannisdales as if they were part of her own life. 
It was he that was excluded. She seemed to be making herself as small, 
as young, as possible: to be hovering with the Silvo bottle round Lord 
Bannisdale and fetching unnecessary matches for Lady Bannisdale’s 
cigarettes. He watched the three of them with ardent malice. Freda was 
striking a note of diminished splendour: she reeled off the names of 
ancient servants. ‘And Birkin? And Osborn? And old Mrs Cranberry?’ 
Laying the spoons under a baize hood in their long wicker baskets, 
Lady Bannisdale did her best to answer. Poor old Osborn hardly remem- 
bered anything nowadays. He had always been a bit of an old fool, 
hadn’t he? Freda laughed with especial complicity; she banged her 
cushion into a more comfortable shape and poured out a torrent of 
questions. And Faraday? And the dog-carts? And the tulip-tree 
planted by Uncle Walter? Edward, for consolation, let his eye fall on 
the hand of Lord Bannisdale, caressing the kettle. It carried a ring on 
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the wrong finger, a give-away ring with a monogram carved in lapis lazuli, 
the kind of ring which shattered any illusion of inherited grandeur. 

‘Where do you live?’ Lord Bannisdale asked unexpectedly when at 
last they rose to go. ‘In a club?’ 

‘We've got a little flat—’ Edward began, and Freda added seriously, 
interrupting her own recollections of an unusually early magnolia, 

‘Near Sloane Square. It’s awfully convenient.’ 

‘I like being on the 19 bus route,’ Lord Bannisdale told him. ‘If ever 
you get to hear of a nice quiet hotel where they let you have your own 
bathroom without paying you might let me know. Near Sloane Square, 
you say.’ They polished for a last moment in silence, while Edward took 
the forks from one and handed a sugar-basin to the other. 

‘The fact is,’ Lord Bannisdale went on, warming to his subject, ‘I’d 
like to live in a hotel. No fences to mend, no park walls, eh? You can 
often get your own bathroom without any extra charge.’ 

And so they went off. 

‘I wish we had time to go and see old Osborn,’ Freda exclaimed, 
flushed with proprietorship, when they walked out into the wind again. 
She was still absorbed, Edward still a stranger. 

‘Luckily he doesn’t remember a thing,’ he reminded her. 

‘Luckily,’ she agreed. And they put up their umbrellas and set off along 
the straight blue road back to the station. 

Through the trees the house appeared for a last glimpse. And he 
did not try to curb a fancy which struck him as, at a glance, he noticed 
one cornice-bracket of yellowing stone at its angle: a great Queen Anne 
bracket underpinning the long line of roof. That, at least, was constant. 
The roof, at least, remained the roof. And so he conceived with an 
uncomfortable, as it were moonlit, brightness, all the faces of the house, 
like masks on a canvas, all the expressive faces crowding cheek to cheek; 
he saw—and since he had no tie of blood with them saw without senti- 
ment—the General and his father and his grandfather, each displaying 
a family token, simply an assembly of masks, grinning and circling round 
Freda in the middle of the canvas, vaguely sacred, like the heads in a 
Jesse-window. There was no sign of Lord Bannisdale anywhere, but, at 
the moment when the roof was lifted—for to him also came the idea of a 
doll’s house—and the steaming barrack life below made sticky patterns 
on the floors, at the moment when some voice spoke of the future: of 
agricultural colleges, minor public schools, rest-centres for tired workers, 
créches, the family faces grinned with fresh amusement and delight. And 
each was the face of Samson in Gaza. 
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Crossroads 
by R. C. HUTCHINSON 


‘f= UT chérie, I can’t tell you how marvellous it is—I can 
D} hardly believe it—seeing you safe and sound!’ said the 
: D + elder of the two women on the sofa in the sun-lounge of 
»—/ the Quatre-Cantons hotel. ‘What you must have been 
through! Such courage! Really you are a marvel!’ 

‘A marvel?’ said the sulky-mouthed young man who smelt faintly 
of jasmine. ‘She is a classic example of the fact that fortune favours 
the feather-brained.’ 

The younger of the women, the one at whom all the other guests 
were covertly staring, said in her pretty French: ‘To say the least, I 
call that ungrateful! I did do all I could.’ 

‘She first leaves her dressing-case in the flat, and I have to go back 
for it,’ the young man continued. ‘She then loses all the tickets and 
starts a first-class row at the barrier. Next she indulges in a quite 
reckless love-affair with an aged Deputy. After that she talks politics 
in a loud, clear voice with an obvious agent sitting in a corner of 
the compartment : 

‘A love-affair?’ put in the elder woman. ‘Darling, you are 
naughty!’ 

‘But Thérése, it was all such fun! You should have seen the place 
we actually started from, quite at the world’s end. The people! Such 
absolute darlings, and I think they really wanted to be helpful, but not 
bright—no, really, not, not very bright! (That sheep-faced old man 
who sold us the wine—darling, will you ever forget him!) How it did 
stink, that estaminet of his! And do you know, I left my scarf there 
—wasn’t it stupid of me! But just at that point we were rather rushed 
(weren’t we, darling?) with other people wanting to slip in and bag 
our seats. Such a duckie scarf! But really it was all so terribly amusing 
—those people, so painfully like the cattle they spend their time with 
—and the dreadful pictures stuck up on the walls of that shack—I can 
see it all now... .’ 


‘WITH AN AERO the mechanism is full of delicacy, like the whims of 
a virgin,’ the miller repeated. ‘A man who is drunk cannot operate 
all the levers.’ 
‘To steer such a machine above the mountains requires courage,’ said 
the proprietor of the café. ‘This gentleman the pilot here is Polish by 
the look of him. The Poles, in spite of everything, have great courage 
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when they have taken a little wine. Wine calls out the noble thoughts 
which lie buried in a man’s heart. If he steers his machine into the side 
of the mountain he should be thinking noble thoughts, then his soul will 
already be near to Heaven.’ 

Nodding sagely, the constable emptied his glass. 

‘All the same, he can’t start without an Air-Worthiness Certificate, 
properly stamped. I’ve got it all here—no, I left it in my other coat 
—it’s all in Section 16 of the Regulations.’ 

‘The Regulations don’t operate. With a new government there'll be 
new regulations. You can’t operate on the old regulations.’ 

‘It’s all in Section 16 of the Regulations,’ the constable repeated, ‘or 
Section 19, I forget which. Permis de Séjour, Permit to Leave, Pas- 
sengers Carried, Currency, Air-Worthiness Certificate. No one is allowed 
to mount up into Heaven unless all the papers are in order.’ 

‘Another glass, Mr Constable?’ 

‘No one can mount up when it’s dark,’ said the miller, who knew 
everything. ‘In less than half an hour it will be as black as the inside 
of my black stallion Premysl. The field is full of ditches, the machine 
will gallop to make its leap, the little wheels will tumble and the wings 
will be torn off like the dress of a bride.’ 

‘No one can mount,’ grumbled the village auto-engineer, who had 
come in once again, covered in black grease, to report to the pilot, ‘so 
long as three cylinders are as dead as butcher’s meat. Two hours,’ he 
shouted in the sleeping pilot’s ear, ‘not a minute under! What d’you 
think—Michael’s groin!—dead as mutton, three of ’em, constipation in 
the ports, whole job got to come down again, foofsk!’ 

‘Ja, yes!” said the pilot, only half waking. ‘Famous, excellent! Half 
an hour, forty winks, then I’Il make some tests.’ 

‘No one is to leave without the proper regulations,’ the constable said 
drowsily. “There will be a motor from Brzeletten with all the new regu- 
lations. Soon, I expect. Tomorrow or the next day. Yes, please, one 
more. Your health, sir—most grateful!’ 

The proprietor refilled his glass. He said, 

‘Nothing can come from Brzeletten. The road’s under water—three 
kilometres—ask the miller there. 

But the miller was less positive. ‘Wenceslas said he would get through 
with his big motor. I told him, “You'll be stranded, my friend, you'll 
get yourself drowned,” but he said “I'll get through to Brzeletten all the 
same, and back this evening.” He’s quite reckless, Wenceslas.’ Then, 
‘listen! * 

The proprietor turned down the radio, they all heard distinctly the 
rattle of Wenceslas’s ancient Chevrolet and the squeal of its brakes as 
it slithered to a standstill in the mud outside. 
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‘That means,’ said the miller perspicaciously, ‘that he has been to 
Brzeletten and got back again, or else that he was turned back by the 
floods and couldn’t get there at all.’ 

They knew the right answer a moment later, when Wenceslas himself, 
a little grey kernel of flesh and whisker enveloped in sodden hat and 
draggled coats and giant suitcases, barged in through the ramshackle door 
which led to the yard. ‘Twice,’ he said, ‘I have risked a horrible death 
and the loss of my motor as well. In here!’ he called over his shoulder. 
‘Here is the pilot of the aero, that’s all I can do, I have twice put my 
life in God’s hands, two hundred Korunas would not be too much for 
such a service as that.’ 

Everyone turned to stare at the first of Wenceslas’s passengers, who, 
dishevelled and tired, stood and looked about him with an expression of 
nervous exasperation: a man who might have lived the whole of his 
thirty years in artificial light, a dress designer perhaps, perhaps an instru- 
mentalist in some orchestra. ‘Which is the pilot? . .. Be careful of 
those things! . . . There’s some more baggage in the car.’ And then 
the hush which had fallen night after night upon the Ladislas Theatre 
took hold of the crowded café as if at a word of command. 

For there, like a Velasquez on a rubbish heap, was Anna Chelnikovna 
herself; with her lustrous chestnut hair in the famous Chelnikovna wave, 
with the earrings that a king was said to have given her; darkly and 
simply dressed, but wearing the grey travelling coat with such an air that 
it only increased her slenderness; tired, and yet so vital that even her 
weariness was like a veil that accentuates the loveliness beneath. She 
stood perfectly still, with a look of faint perplexity, as she always did upon 
her entrances (as if the crashing wave of applause were a mysterious 
noise coming from a long way off). Looking to right and left she smiled, 
and everyone in the room could feel that this soft, confiding smile which 
half the painters of Europe had tried to capture was intended only for 
him. 

‘Thank you, oh thank you, Mr Driver! No, please—please don’t 
move, anyone! I’m not wet really, only a splash on my sleeve. What 
fun it was—such a journey! Yes, my secretary will settle with you. Oh, 
Boris, would you be a precious—my gloves, I think I must have left them 
in the car. I’m such a fool, always leaving things. Now please, please 
don’t anyone bother about me!’ 

But every one of them, of course, was bothering. The only decent 
chair—the one the proprietor used himselfi—was whipped over the 
counter in a jiffy and placed close to the stove. The miller was beside 
her with wine and a glass of tea, someone gave her a cigarette, the con- 
stable himself broke loose from his coma to light it, standing with his 
feet at attention as in his old Infantry days. They were whispering all 
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round the room: Yes, it was Anna herself, the great Anna, the one whose 
photograph they had all seen in the papers, whom two or three of them 
had watched from the gallery of the Ladislas! The greatest artist of 
her time, and a woman of romance besides; one who had got through 
three husbands, it was said, and quite lately a man of ancient family had 
blown his brains out to prove the strength of his devotion. And yet, as 
they saw her now, she was plainly not that sort of woman at all. With 
all the elegance of her dress she was simple and human like themselves, 
she was joking with the miller exactly as if she were a baker’s wife, wink- 
ing at little Ferencz, warming her hands in the way that peasants do; with 
just the needful modesty she was pulling off her wet stockings as freely 
as a cottage woman in her own kitchen. ‘How nice this is! Do please 
forgive my feet—I stepped right in a puddle. In Praha they say I ought 
to have a nurse!’ In the radiance of her friendliness the inquisitive, con- 
verging stares were turning into smiles and laughter. Only the three men 
in city clothes who had arrived that afternoon were untouched by the 
general good humour. They continued to stand in a close triangle, talk- 
ing in undertones, forever lighting cigarettes. 

It was they whom the secretary approached, a little furtively. 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen—I understand that you’ve taken places on the 
plane?’ 

The oldest of the three, the narrow and bald one, turned his head. 

‘Plane?’ 

‘This plane that’s going to Zurich. That’s the pilot, I gather, that 
fellow sleeping over there.’ 

The man with dark glasses said, ‘Zurich? I didn’t know. I was told 
it was doing little circular trips—a sort of travelling circus—just a thrill 
for the country people.’ 

‘Listen,’ the secretary said very quietly, ‘Madame here—you know 
who she is—Madame has a very important engagement to fulfil in 
Geneva——’ 

The bald man faintly smiled. ‘So many people have engagements 
nowadays. But there are, of course, the regular lines.’ 

‘—I’m told there are five places on the plane and that you've taken 
three of them. Listen: Madame is ready to pay a very large sum for 
two of those places. Any currency you like—Swiss francs, or American 
dollars if you’d rather. $2,000 for each place. Now that’s a business 
offer—I take it you are men of business ; 

‘In a modest way,’ said the man with glasses, who owned three 
newspapers, ‘yes. But—let me be just as frank as you have been—I 
question whether they accept even American money in the nether 
regions. That’s why I'd just as soon be in Zurich, even with my pockets 
empty.’ 
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‘I think Madame might go to three thousand. Six thousand for the 
two places.’ 

‘I doubt,’ said the bald man courteously, ‘if there is much one can buy 
in political prisons, even with three thousand dollars.’ 

From the group round the stove came another outburst of joyful 
laughter. They were drinking, at Anna’s expense, the health of the con- 
stable, the constable was responding with a speech about his army days, 
about duty and the Homeland, which meandered on and on. 

‘Tell me,’ Anna whispered to the proprietor, ‘who is that boy over 
there, the one beside the old woman—he looks so interesting and so 
sad.’ 

‘That? Oh, that’s Janos Hanka—that’s his mother, she used to live 
near here.. They’re waiting to go on the aero.’ 

“What—that old lady? Is she going flying?’ 

“Well, Janos, you see, he can’t leave her behind. She lives for him.’ 

‘But why is he going—Janos?’ 

“Well, you see, he’s a barber, Janos. That’s his trade.’ 

“But people in this country have to get their hair cut! Even in a small 
village like this———” 

Against the ferocious competition of the radio the constable was dron- 
ing on about the honour and hardships of the police service. The miller 
explained : 

“Yes, that Janos—I knew his grandfather—he’s a clever boy, remark- 
able, he keeps a grasshopper in his tongue. That’s why he’s done so well 
—up at Pardubice. Magnificent tips. He got a job at Pardubice, you 
see—his uncle Karel had something to do with it. Quick as a kingfisher. 
He could always tell which party the customer belonged to. “Austrian 
style?” he’d say, “straight beside the ears?” he’d say, and before the cus- 
tomer said “Yes” or “No” he’d have him sized up. Then he’d have the 
jokes ready—a new lot every fortnight—one set for Christian Democrats, 
one for the Slavophiles—they used to laugh so much he had to hold them 
by the nose to get his scissors at them.’ 

‘But he’s not making jokes now.’ 

‘No, Honourable. No, just once he made the wrong jokes. A Russian 
gentleman—Janos mistook him for a business man from Plzen. Every- 
one makes mistakes sometimes. And they took down his name. So now 
he is on his way to Zurich—two seats in the aero. It’s cost him all his 
savings, I should say.’ 

‘So! Poor fellow!’ Anna said. 

The secretary was at her side. He whispered, ‘Anna, it’s hopeless. 
Those three, they wouldn’t part with their places for all the money in the 
national bank.’ 

‘But surely the pilot could fit two more in?’ 
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‘He says he’d never get it off the ground with the extra load. Not 
even with one more. And anyway there’s not an inch of room.’ 

‘Not even for me? Eh bien!’ Anna said with a gentle gaiety, ‘we 
must settle down here—we can’t possibly go back to Brzeletten tonight 
we must be satisfied with Mr Proprietor’s wine and Mr Miller’s philo- 
sophy.’ She turned to Ferencz, ‘Ferencz, can you work the radio—can 
you find some music?—I’m tired of all these speeches. No, not yours, 
Mr Constable, yours was delicious. You know, Boris, I like this place, 
I feel happy here.’ 

‘Yes, and life in prison will be the greatest fun in the world!’ the 
secretary murmured. ‘Anna, are you never serious! I told you it was 
lunacy coming here—just a rumour of an independent aeroplane!’ 

‘My darling, how dull they are, the people who take life seriously! 
Well done, little Ferencz!’ The boy had found a programme of Liszt, 
she began to hum the tune and then to sing. Presently everyone was 
singing. ‘Don’t worry, Boris,’ she said, ‘don’t spoil it all by worrying. 
I feel so gay tonight, my heart is full of light and warmth, I want to make 
everyone happy.’ 

The rain had started again, sizzling mournfully on the iron roof, suc- 
cessive clouds from the sputtering stove so thickened the grey smoke of 
cigarettes that the light from a single kerosene flame above the counter 
scarcely reached the far end of the room. It was cold. From knot-holes 
in the slatted walls damp tongues of draught found their way down 
people’s necks and up their trouser legs; only the smell of the place, wood 
rotted with spilt wine, soiled clothes, butts smouldering in the unwashed 
spittoons, convinced the secretary that he was not still out of doors. Yet 
none of the villagers seemed to think of going home. Their eyes shone, 
farmhands and herdsmen who had passed the age for laughter laughed 
like children at a carnival feast. Anna was seated on the counter now, 
the miller had his arm about her, Wenceslas held her hand in both of his 
and the three of them drummed with their feet to the jaunty music 
trickling from the radio. ‘Fill them up, Ferencz—Boris there will give 
you the money!’ They started to sing again, even the city men sang. 

A grey woman with an army blanket over her head pushed her way 
through to the constable, who lay on his back by the stove. ‘A message 
Lorenz! Stefan took it from the telegraph—urgent, he says.’ ‘In a 
minute, my love, in a minute!’ He laughed and wiped his forehead. 
‘Look at Anna Chelnikovna there—Anna herself!—like one of God’s 
angels come down, and just the same as us. Marvellous!’ He took the 
paper from her hand and stuffed it in the top of his holster; his eyes closed 
oe he sang a few bars rallentando, sighed happily and once more fell 
asleep. 
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‘THE PILLS,’ MOTHER HANKA Said for the tenth time, ‘you've got the 
pills?’ Even her lips hardly moved; for more than three hours she had sat 
on the narrow bench like a statue carved in cheese, worn hands upon her 
lap, her wrinkled face perfectly still, only her dark-rimmed, frightened eyes 
moving restlessly towards either door that opened. ‘The doctor said it 
was easy—that’s right, isn’t it? No pain. The doctor said you just go 
to sleep. Didn’t he, Janos?—he did say that?’ 

Without turning his head the youth Janos replaced the shawl which 
had slipped a little from his mother’s shoulders. ‘We shan’t need them 
now,’ he said tonelessly. ‘It’s all right now we’ve got the seats.’ 

“But the aero may not start.’ 

‘It'll start all right.’ 

‘It'll frighten me,’ she said in a small, pitiful voice, ‘going right up, 

_with nothing underneath. The pills—that would be easier. No pain— 
that’s what the doctor said—you just fall asleep.’ 

‘Quiet, motherling!’ he said, between severity and tenderness. ‘You 
think too much, you ought to rest.’ 

Like her, he sat as in a trance, but no longer paralysed by fear. Three 
years before, to pass an idle evening in Praha, he had bought a balcony 
ticket for Ruy Blas: a fresh experience—he had seen only trivial pieces 
before—and the sight of Anna Chelnikovna as the Queen, passing slowly 
across the stage at the end of the first Act, had come to him like vision to 
a man born blind. Denying himself all other luxuries, he had watched 
her in a score of rdles since then; but she had remained, for him, the 
Queen: divinity in human form, beauty and splendour brought to earth, 
a lasting presence in his mind which turned the long, grey hours in 
Scholtka’s saloon to one heroic dream. Here, chilled by the torment of 
delay, his thoughts had still been turning to the voice and features which 
idealized all he was leaving behind, the music of his own tongue, the 
ancient glories of his race, the warmth and tenderness of the Bohemian 
countryside: and the sudden appearance of Anna herself, so near that 
he could almost distinguish the initials embroidered on the scarf she wore 
—Anna herself, vision become reality, holiness brought close enough to 
be touched and smelt—had almost stunned his reason. The terror of the 
last few days (for himself, for the mother he so fondly cherished), the 
bewilderment of a desperate journey, the load of anxiety for the future: 
all were lost in his wonderment at this miracle of circumstance, this 
undreamed-of answer to unspoken prayer. He forgot the coldness of this 
room, the cramp in his back and the emptiness of his belly; no longer 
heard the little ceaseless moans that his mother gave or the rustic chatter _ 
about him; saw nothing but Anna’s face, the tiredness of the eyes which 
he fancied were turned now and then towards him, the radiance of her 
smile. The party was dispersing at last, with boisterous farewells; the 
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engineer came in with a new report, the constable’s wife returned and 
tried once more to rouse him, fresh gusts swept coldly through the room 
as the doors continually swung. But of all this traffic Janos saw and felt 
nothing. Anna—Anna herself—Anna was here. : 

Then, as in his dreams, he saw her coming towards him: Anna, coming 
to him, Anna herself, coming so close that he could have touched her 
hand. 

And now her voice, the rich voice that so easily filled the Ladislas, 
softened to a sweet familiarity as she bent and spoke in his mother’s ear: 

‘You are going to Zurich? On the plane?’ 

‘My son—’ she answered feebly, ‘—my son here, he arranges 
everything.’ 

Anna turned, she smiled to Janos as if to an old friend, sat down beside 
him. 

‘You will forgive me?—I shouldn’t be interfering, I only wondered 
whether you know of anywhere to take your mother when you get to 
Zurich. I mean—it’s a large place, you'll feel strange there.’ 

Janos muttered: ‘Yes. Yes, gracious lady. Yes, I'll have to find 
some place.’ 

‘I was going to say, if you find yourself in any difficulty, I have an 
old friend there who would care for you both until you’ve made some 
further plans. She wouldn’t want any money, she’s very well off, and 
so kind. It’s the Comtesse Saint-Serquigny. Look, I’ve written her name 
and address here on the back of my own card. If you give her the card, 
and just say you are friends of mine, that’s all she will need.’ 

Janos took the card. He stammered, ‘I—gracious lady—I don’t know 
what to say, I can’t, I could never thank you ‘ 

She drowned his confusion in a smile so intimately friendly that it won 
an answering, shy smile from him. She said with gentleness, with utter 
simplicity, 

‘It’s nothing! You know, it will be a happiness to me, in the hard 
time I’ve got to face now, to think of your mother being cared for by my 
friend—to feel that I’ve done one little thing for someone’s happiness. 
It will be so good to know that at least two people like you and your 
gracious mother here—people who stand for what is best in our dear 
country—to know they are happy and safe. You see, I know what you’ve 
been through in these last few days. I’ve been through something like it 
myself.’ 

‘But you,’ Janos whispered, ‘you, gracious lady, you are going back 
to Praha?’ 

Smiling again, she made with her hands a forlorn little gesture of 
resignation. 

“Yes—or wherever they choose to send me.’ She was looking at his 
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face with a certain shyness, as if she were half-afraid to bore him with 
her confidence. ‘Yes, I came here just on the chance that I might get a 
place in the plane. You see, my life in Praha is finished—I’ve given some 
pleasure to people who loved the drama, but with the new régime they 
won’t want me any more. I thought there was still something for me 
to do—for my country, I mean. I thought that if I went abroad, instead 
of going to prison here, I could use my art to show the world a little of 
our cultural heritage. Perhaps it was only vanity ‘ 

‘No!’ he said fervently, ‘no, gracious lady, no!’ 

‘At any rate the fates have ruled against it. Tomorrow I shall go back 
to Praha, and the rest will be in the hand of God.’ 

Janos stared at his knees. Such sadness and such courage, in those 
eyes, were more than he could face. He found himself saying, 

‘It’s only for my mother—she’s getting old, you see. It wouldn’t matter 
about me. Only if they took me away ; 

‘Of course!’ And then she whispered, ‘How much I should love to 
care for your mother myself—if only I were free!’ 

Except for the constable, still snoring by the stove, the regular cus- 
tomers had all gone home. The proprietor had fallen asleep with his head 
on the counter. In the other corner the city men, huddled in their travel- 
ling coats, were playing cards with the secretary, and their sleepy voices 
alone broke the monotonous noise of rain dripping from the roof into 
the puddles outside. ‘And forty. .. And fifty... No stake! ... 
The engineer came in once more, shaking himself like a wet fowl. ‘It 
goes now,’ he announced, ‘the ignition. God and the holy angels know 
how.’ He would test as soon as it was light, the pilot mumbled, only 
half awake. Still sitting up, with her back against the wall, Mother Hanka 
seemed to be asleep. The eyes of Janos himself fell shut, and when they 
opened again he found that Anna’s head was reposing in his lap; her 
hair falling over his knees, her breathing quiet as a sleeping child’s, her 
sad, tired face relaxed in the innocence of sleep; as if, he thought, the 
Blessed Virgin herself had come to me, to me, to comfort her distress. 

An hour passed, and her eyes opened. She smiled, as if to an old and 
trusted friend. . 

‘Such lovely dreams! How good you are, to make a pillow for me, 
how kind!’ 

‘Gracious lady,’ he whispered, ‘will you please—just one thing, I have 
just one thing to ask you. At Zurich—when you get to Zurich—to care 
for my mother. The place you spoke of, I’m sure she’d be all right 
there. With you to look after her. I'll follow if I can, there may be some 
way of getting across. Yes, yes gracious lady, I want you to have my 
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‘I DON’T UNDERSTAND,’ his mother repeated. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said, ‘it’s perfectly all right. I shall put you into your 
place in the aero, and then Madame Anna will look after you—there’s 
no one in the world as kind as she is. The journey won’t be long, prob- 
ably you'll sleep, and then at the other end Madame will take you to a 
lovely house. Ill come there as soon as I can.’ 

She said stupidly, mournfully, ‘I don’t understand.’ 

They picked their way across the filth in the yard and out to the lane. 
In the first, misted light the others, a little way ahead, looked like an 
eastern caravan with overloaded saddle-bags. With one arm taking most 
of his mother’s weight, a holdall stuffed with her possessions in the other 
hand, Janos, undersized, eighteen hours from his last meal, stumbled 
manfully along the pot-holed road, past the dark shapes of the lime 
kilns, the saw mill, the farrier’s shop. 

The plane, parked under the trees in a corner of the fog-wrapped 
meadow, might have been some farming implement long out of use; the 
engineer was wearily swinging the starboard screw, to which the engine 
never responded with more than an angry sneeze. The pilot, yawning, 
lit another cigarette. “God does not will!’ the engineer explained. ‘In 
any case, the machine would only destroy itself, a day like this.” The 
intending travellers stood about like the figures of a toy Noah’s Ark. ‘Per- 
haps, after all, it would be quicker to walk,’ murmured Anna to Boris. 
‘Sometimes, Anna, I find your wit rather a bore,’ her secretary said. 

Panting, Janos joined the rest and edged his way shyly to Anna’s side. 

‘If you please—if you will excuse me, gracious lady. My mother’s so 
worried, she doesn’t understand. Perhaps—in your gracious kindness— 
perhaps you would explain to her, explain that you yourself will have 
her in your care——’ 

‘But Janos, of course!’ She turned, with the friendliest of her smiles 
relit, and moved towards the old woman, who stood like a lump of basalt 
fallen from a cliff; then stopped. ‘Oh—Boris—my scarf, I must have left 
it in that café place ——’ 

‘Then it must stay there!’ he answered shortly. 

‘But Boris, the little man gave it me—le petit Autrichien. I value it 
more than anything in the world.’ 

‘More than——?’ 

Janos, in a moment, said, ‘I—Madame—so small a service : 

She turned swiftly and seemed to give him, with her radiant smile, the 
whole of herself. 

‘Oh—oh Janos, you are so very sweet!’ 

Janos ran. Because the entrance to the field would have taken him 
forty yards out of the way he climbed through the wire fence, tearing his 
clothes. Forgetting all his tiredness, the weakness of hunger, he ran like 
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an athlete, taking the puddles as they came, splashing himself with liquid 
mud from head to foot, past the farrier’s, past the lime kilns, stumbling, 
falling on his face, dashing on again. The scarf was there, on the floor 
close to where she had been sitting; pale blue, no larger than a handker- 
chief, with ‘A.C.’ beautifully embroidered in one corner and ‘A.H.’ in the | 
_ other, an exquisite thing. He picked it up by the hem and placed it care- 
fully inside his coat; pushed the proprietor out of his way and ran back 
to the lane. 

There the constable, with a piece of paper in his hand, came forward 
and stopped him. 

‘This aero,’ the constable said, ‘someone was talking about an aero. 
In the café there. You were one of them—that’s what they told me— 
you were going to mount up in it.’ 

“But not now, Mr Constable. Only——’ 

‘Wait!’ The constable had him by the arm. ‘It’s a new Regulation, it 
came by the telegraph—my wife ought to have told me. From Brzeletten, 
from Headquarters. Nothing at all to leave—no aero to leave the ground. 
Absolutely definite. Nothing to leave the ground at all, not even if it’s a 
plough or a hay-cart. Headquarters Regulation.’ 

Somehow, the engineer had triumphed. From the meadow, half 
a kilometre away, a succession of explosions was followed by a steady 
roar which, almost at once, was doubled in volume. 

“‘What’s that?’ the constable demanded. 

“Perhaps a motor-bicycle.’ 

But the constable had already started to run. 

Exhausted as he was, Janos was still a match for a pot-bellied old man 
who had been drinking most of the night. In a few paces he had over- 
hauled him, he had some thirty yards to spare when he reached the 
entrance to the field. The aged gate was wide open, lolling from its 
bottom hinge; he lifted it out of the mud and had it fixed across the gap, a 
feeble but temporarily effective barrier, a moment or two before the con- 
stable arrived. The plane was still in the same place below the trees, its 
engines roaring in turn; but as Janos stood against the gate it began to 
move, came in a duck’s waddle towards him, turned clumsily to face the 
greatest length of the meadow and halted again, grumbling and trembling 
like a fly on a window-pane. In the voice of his soldiering days the 
constable was shouting, 

“Open this gate!’ 

‘Gate? I don’t understand.’ 

No longer confused, spurred by fury to the vigour of his earlier years, 
the constable seized the top bar of the gate and started to climb. One foot 
came over on Janos’s side. Janos seized it and jerked it upwards. The 
constable lost balance and fell on his back in the mud. 
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Now the plane was like a timid bather entering a chilly sea. It crept 
forward, it made a little rush, hesitated, plunged forward again. Still a 
lame, ungainly thing, it yawed and lurched across the hummocky ground, 
now slithering sideways, now rearing sharply as a clumsily ridden horse 
does, but gradually gaining speed, till it seemed that the ground flattened 
before the rush of its wheels. Then it was a fluid shape against the mist, 
lifting slowly and diminishing, then it was only a falling noise, and then, 
above the cloud-bank, a bird in effortless flight towards the grey emerging 
hills. Janos kissed and waved his hand. Smiling, he walked to where the 
plane had stood below the trees. 

There the auto-engineer was re-lighting a cigarette which one of the 
travellers had thrown half-smoked on the ground. ‘My father put the 
tyres on carriages,” he said complacently, ‘and I send them up into the sky.’ 
The other figure, the one leaning against the fence, should have been that 
of Boris the secretary; but long before he reached them Janos had seen 
that it did not belong to a tall young man. 

‘Mother!’ His voice was tight with shock and anger. ‘Mother, why 
didn’t you go?’ 

‘The lady,’ she answered feebly, ‘—I didn’t quite understand—the lady 
thought it wasn’t right, she thought I ought to stay with you. The gentle- 
man got in the machine instead.’ And since he made no reply she went 
on falteringly, ‘The pills, Janos, there’s still the pills. I told you, I said 
that would be the easiest way.’ 

He took one of the two pills from his pocket and put it in her hand. 
‘We'll get some water, back at the café,’ was all he said. 

But his anger subsided as they returned together to the gate. She was, 
after all, an old woman, country-bred, who had never had a schooling like 
his own; how natural, in the stress of this hour, that her rudimentary wits 
should have failed altogether, that she should wholly have mistaken what 
Anna said to her! On the way back to the village the constable was 
holding him tightly by one wrist screwed behind his back, but he was 
scarcely aware of that; he was thinking how he had still a little time to 
feast on the resurgent happiness within his heart. ‘Yes, with water,’ he 
repeated absently to his mother, who was limping along behind. ‘Yes, 
with water, the doctor said.’ With his free hand he got out the scarf and 
held it against his face, where its softness and its smell quickened his 
memory of the night, of Anna’s head upon his thighs. What, compared 
with that hour’s holiness, could life have offered a man like him? ‘Yes, 
motherling, yes, the doctor said it was all quite easy.’ And as they 
stumbled on towards the police office, muddy and dishevelled, watched 
curiously from cottage windows, the face of the barber Janos, grey with 
hunger and lack of sleep, still shone with a mysterious smile. 
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Sir Francis Remembers 
by SEAN O’FAOLAIN | 


‘A pity beyond all telling is hid in the heart of love.’ 


© \ LL the way from Dublin my travelling companion had not spoken 
a dozen words. After a casual interest in the countryside as we 
_\left Kingsbridge he had wrapped a rug about his legs, settled into 
© )his corner and dozed. 

He was a bull-shouldered man, about sixty, with coarse, sallow 
skin stippled with pores, furrowed by deep lines on either side of his 
mouth: I could imagine him dragging these little dykes open when 
shaving. He was dressed so conventionally that he might be a judge, a 
diplomat, a shopwalker, a shipowner or an old-time Shakespearian actor : 
black coat, striped trousers, grey spats, white slip inside his waistcoat, 
butterfly collar folded deeply and a black cravat held by a gold clasp 
with a tiny diamond. 

The backs of his fingers were hairy: he wore an amethyst ring almost 
as big as a bishop’s. His temples were greying and brushed up in two 
sweeping wings—wherefore the suggestion of the actor. On the rack over 
his head was a leather hat-case with the initials ‘F.J.N.’ in Gothic lettering. 
He was obviously an Englishman who had crossed the night before. Even 
when the steam of the train lifted to show the black January clouds 
sweeping across the Galtees, and a splash of sleet hit the window by his 
ear. he did not waken. Just then the ticket-checker came in from the 
corridor and tipped his shoulder. As he received back his ticket he asked : 
‘What time do we arrive in Cork?’ He said the word ‘Cork’ as only a 
Corkman can say it, giving the ‘r’ its distinctively delicate palatal trill: 
not saying ‘Corrrk,’ or ‘Cohk.’? He was unmistakably a Corkonian. 


AT MALLOW I CAME BACK from tea to find him stretching his legs on the 
platform and taking notice. He had bought the evening paper and was 
tapping his thigh with it as he watched, with a quizzical smile, two tipsy 
old countrymen in amiable dispute, nose to nose, outside the bar. A fine 
man on his feet; at least six foot two. I bought a paper, also, at the 
bookstall and as we went on our way we both read. 

My eye floated from a heading about a licensing case—the usual, long 
verbatim report, two men found hiding under the stairs, six men with 
bottles in the stable, much laughter in court, and so on—to a headline 
beside it: ‘Corkman in Birthday Honours List.’ The paragraph referred 
to Francis James Nugent, Baronet: for War Services.’ I.looked across 
at him. 
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‘Did you say something?’ he asked. 

‘No, no! Or, rather, I don’t think so.’ 

‘Pretty cold,’ he said, in a friendly way. “Though I will say one thing 
for the G.S.R., they do heat their trains.’ 

‘Yes, it’s nice and warm today. They’re not, of course, the G.S.R. 
now, you know. They’re called Corus Iompair Eireann.’ 

‘What’s that? Irish for G.S.R.?’ 

‘More or less.’ 

We talked a bit about the revival of the language. Not that he was 
interested; but he was tolerant, or perhaps the right word is indifferent. 
After a bit I said, 

‘I see there’s a Corkman in the new Honours List.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

I glanced up at the rack and said, with a grin, 

‘I see the initials on your hat-box.’ 

He chuckled, pleased. 

‘I suppose I'd better plead guilty.’ 

‘Congratulations.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

“What does it feel like?’ 

He glanced out at the wheeling fields, with their lochs of water and 
cowering cattle, and then looked back at me with a cynical smile. 

‘It doesn’t feel any different. By the time you get it you’ve pretty well 
enjoyed everything it stands for. Still, it helps.’ 

‘I see from the paper that you went to the same school as myself.’ 

‘Are you the old Red and Green, too?’ 

‘Up the Abbey!’ 

He laughed; pleased again. 

‘Does all that go on just the same as before?’ 

‘It goes on. Perhaps not just the same as before.’ 

We talked of West Abbey. I knew none of the men he knew, but he 
thawed out remembering them. 

‘Are all the old photographs still in the Main Hall. Chaps in the 
Indian Civil, the Canadian Mounted, the Navy, the Indian Police? God, 
I used to stare at them when I was a kid.’ 

‘They’re gone. They’ve been replaced by Confirmation groups all 
wearing holy medals.’ 

He made a bored face. 

‘I suppose in those days you little thought you’d be coming back to 
Cork one day as Sir Francis Nugent.’ 

He peered at me through his cigarette smoke and nodded sagely. 

‘I knew.’ 

“You did!’ 
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- ‘I shouldn’t have said that. I couldn’t know. But I had a pretty good 
idea.’ 

Then he leaned forward and let down all his reserves. As he began 
my heart sank. He was at the favourite theme of every successful man. 
‘How I Began.’ But as he went on I felt mean and rebuked. I doubt if 
he had ever told anyone, and before he finished I could only guess why — 
he chose to tell me now. 


“YOU KNOW, IT’S EXTRAORDINARY the things that set a fellow going. I 
always knew I’d get somewhere. Not merely that but I can tell you the 
very day, the very hour, I made up my mind I was going to get there. 
1 don’t think I was more than fourteen or fifteen at the time. Certainly 
not more than fifteen. It was as simple as that’—clicking his fingers. 
‘It was all on account of a little man named Angelo—one of the monks 
who was teaching us. He’s gone to God by now. There was a time when 
I thought he was the nicest little man in the whole school. Very hand- 
some. Cheeks as red as a girl, black bristly hair, blue eyes, and the most 
perfect teeth I’ve ever seen between a man’s lips. He was absolutely full 
of life, bursting with it. He was really just a big boy and that’s probably 
why we got on so well with him. I’ve seen him get as much fun out of 
solving a quadratic equation or a problem in Euclid as a kid with a new 
toy. He had a marvellous trick of flinging his cappa over one shoulder, 
shoving his two wrists out of his sleeves like a conjurer, snapping up a 
bit of chalk and saying, ‘Watch what I’m going to do now,’ that used to 
make us sit bolt upright in our desks as if . . . well, as if he was going to 
do a conjuring trick. And if you could only have seen the way he’d kick 
ball with us in the yard—you know, the old yard at the back of West 
Abbey! All we had was a lump of paper tied with twine—shouting and 
racing like any of us. He really was a good chap. We were very fond of him. 

‘Too fond of him I’ve often thought. He knew it, you see, and it made 
him put too much of himself into everything we did. And the result was _ 
that we were next door to helpless without him. He made us depend on 
him too much. Perhaps he wasn’t the best kind of teacher; perhaps he 
was too good a teacher—I don’t know—have it whichever way you like. 
If he was tired, or had a headache, or sagged, we sagged. If he was 
away sick and somebody else had to take charge of us we were a set of 
duffers. They could be just as cross as he was—he was very severe, he’d 
take no excuses from anybody—or they could be as merry as he was: it 
just wasn’t the same thing. They had a job to do, and they did the best 
they could, but with him it wasn’t a job, it was his life, it was his joy 
and his pleasure. You could tell how much the fellows liked him by 
the way they’d crowd around him at play-hour, or before the holidays 
to say good-bye. 
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‘One particularly nice thing about him was that he had no favourites, 
no pets as we used to call them. Did you call them that in your time? 
But he was—what shall I say?—more than a little partial to me. And 
for a very, if you like to call it, silly reason. In those days, you see, 
politics were very hot in Cork city; very hot, very passionate. Of course, 
they were the old Irish Party days, long before your time, when politics 
were taken much more seriously than I’ve ever seen them taken anywhere 
else. John Redmond had one party called the Molly Maguires, and 
William O’Brien had another party called the All for Irelanders. Mind 
you, if you asked me now what it was all about Id find it very hard to 
tell you, because they were all the one party at Westminster, and they were 
all agreed about Home Rule, but once it came to election-times they tore 
one another to pieces. Fights in the street every night, baton-charges, 
clashes between rival bands, instruments smashed on the pavements. One 
night, with my own eyes, I saw a big six-foot countryman take a running 
jump down the Grand Parade and land right on top of a big drum. 

“Well, Angelo was a Molly, and I needn’t tell you he was just as excited 
about politics as he was about everything else, and I was also a Molly and 
a very hot one. Not that I understood anything at all about it but just 
that my father was one of the hottest Redmondites in the city of Cork. 
And, of course, nothing would do Angelo but to bring politics into class. 
He’d divide the class into Mollies and All Fors and when we’d be doing 
Euclid or reciting poetry he’d set one team against another, and he’d 
work up the excitement until the fellows would be clambering across the 
desks, and-if any fellow let down his side we'd glare at him until he’d 
want to creep away out of sight, and if he scored a point we’d cheer him 
as if he’d kicked a goal in an All Ireland Final. 

‘It was on one of these days that it happened. We were at the Eighth 
Problem. The Mollies wanted one point to pull even. I was the last 
man in—and I muffed it. And no wonder with Angelo shouting at me 
like a bull, “Come on, now, Frankie. If A.B. be placed on C.D. Up 
the Mollies. Go on, Frankie. Goon. If A.B... .” 

‘The All Fors won. Angelo laughed it off with, “Very good, very good, 
back to yeer places now. Work is work. This isn’t the Old Market Place. 
Now for tomorrow,” and so on. 

‘But he kept me in after school. There I sat, alone in the empty class- 
room, upstairs, you know the one, near the ball-alley, with the crows 
outside in the yard picking up the crusts, and the dusk falling over the 
city, and Angelo, never speaking a word, walking up and down the end 
of the room reading his Office. As a rule we were let out at three. He 
kept me there until five o’clock rang. Then he told me to go home and 
went off himself up to the monastery. 

‘I walked out of the yard behind him, and at that moment if I had had 
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a revolver in my hand I’d have shot him. I wouldn’t have cared if he’d 
beaten me black and blue. I wouldn’t have cared if he’d given me extra 
work to do at home. He deliberately got me into trouble with my father 
and mother, and what that meant he understood exactly. Perhaps you 
don’t. You don’t know my background as he knew it. When I tell you 
that my father was a tailor and my mother a seamstress I needn’t tell 
you any more. When a kid’s mother has to work as hard as_ his father 
to push him through school you can guess the whole picture. I don’t 
seem to remember an hour, except for Sundays, when one or other, or 
both, of those machines wasn’t whirring in that little room where we lived, 
down by the distillery, sometimes until twelve or one o’clock at night. I 
remember that day as I walked home I kept saying to myself over and 
over again, “If only my mummy wasn’t sick.” All the way. Past the 
distillery. Around by the tannery. You possibly know the little terrace 
of houses. They’ve been there since the eighteenth century. Dark. We 
had only two rooms. In the hall. I can still get that stuffy smell that had 
been locked up there for a hundred and fifty years—up the bare stairs. 
On the landing there was a tap dripping into an old leaden trough that 
had been there since the year dot. I could hear the machine whirring. I 
remember I stopped at the window and picked a dead leaf from the 
geraniums. I went up the last few steps and I lifted the latch. My father 
was bent over the machine; specs on his forehead, black skeins of thread 
around his neck, bare arms. My mother was wrapped in shawls in the old 
basket-chair before the fire. I could draw that room; the two machines, 
my bed in one corner, my dinner waiting on the table, the tailor’s goose 
heating on the grate. The machine stopped. 

‘“Tn the name of God what happened to you, boy?” says my father. 
“Ts there anything wrong? What kept you? Your poor mother there 
is out of her head worrying about you.” 

‘<Ah, I was just kept in, sir,” says I, passing it off as airily as I could. 
“How are you, mummy?” 

‘The old man caught me by the arm. 

‘“Kept in?” says he, and the way he said it you’d think I was after 
coming out of the lock-up. “Why were you kept in?” 

*“Ah, ’twas just a bit of Euclid I didn’t know, that’s all.” 

‘It was only then I noticed that the mother was asleep. I put my 
hand to my lips begging him not to waken her. He let a roar out 
of him. 

‘“A nice disgrace! Kept in because you didn’t know your Euclid!” 

‘“What is it, what is it, Frankie,” she says, waking up in a fright. 
“What did they do to you, boy?” 

‘°Twas nothing at all, mummy, just that I didn’t know a bit of Euclid. 
I had to stay back to learn it.” 
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‘A nice how d’ye do! And why didn’t you know your Euclid?”— 
and he had me up against the wall and his fist raised. 

‘Tt wasn’t really Euclid at all, father. It was all Angelo’s fault. It 
was all politics. He divided the class into All Fors and Mollies and 
because the All Fors won he kept me in out of spite. Honestly, that’s 
all it was, mummy, there was nothing else to it.” 

‘“Holy God,” whispers the old man. “So it wasn’t only the Euclid. 
But lettin’ down John Redmond in front of the whole class. That’s what 
you did, is it?” 

‘“Oh, for God’s sake, Billy.” says the mother, “don’t mind John 
Redmond. ’Tis little John Redmond or any other John Redmond cares 
about us, but ’tis the work, the work. What are we slaving for, boy, day 
and night, and all the rest of it. There’s your poor father working himself 
to the bone to send you through school. And so on. Nothing matters, 
boy, but the work! The work!” 

*“°Tisn’t only the work,” says the old man. “’Tisn’t only the work,” 
and he was sobbing over it. “But to think of poor John Redmond fighting 
night after night for Ireland, standing up there in the House of Commons, 
and you—you brat—couldn’t even do a sum in Euclid to stand by him ! 
In your own school! Before everybody! Look at him,” he wails, with 
his arm up to the picture of John Redmond on the wall, with his hooked 
nose and his jowls like an old countrywoman. ‘Look at the dacent 
gentleman. A man that never let down his side. A gentleman to the tips 
of his toes if there ever was one. And you couldn’t do a simple 
sum in Euclid to help him. Th’other fellows could do it. The All Fors 
could do it. But my son couldn’t do it!” 

‘And with that he gave me a crack that nearly sent me into the fire. 

“The end of it was that I was on my knees with my head on the mother’s 
lap, blubbering, and the old man with his two hands up to John Redmond, 
and the tears flowing down his face like rain, and the mother wailing, 
“Won’t you promise, Frankie, won’t you promise to work, boy,” and I 
promising and promising anything if she’d only stop crying. 

‘That was the moment that I swore to myself to get on. But wait! 
You won’t understand why until I’ve finished. 

‘The next day Angelo took the same problem, at the same hour, and 
he asked me to do it again. Now, kids are no fools. I knew by the look 
on his face why he asked me to do it. He wanted to make friends with 
me, to have everything the same as if yesterday had never happened. 
But he didn’t know what had happened inside in me the night before. 
{ went through the problem, step by step—I knew it perfectly—down to 
the Q.E.D. 

*“Now, isn’t it a pity, Frankie,” he says, smiling at me, “that you 
wouldn’t do that yesterday?” 
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_ aa I said, in a very lordly, tired voice, “I just didn’t feel 
Balt. 

‘I knew what was coming to me, and I wanted it, and to make sure 
that I got it I gave him that sort of insolent smile that drives grown-ups 
mad with children. I’ve seen that smile on my own children’s faces now 
and again, and when I see it I have to go outside the door for fear I’d 
knock them the length of the room. That is what Angelo did to me. I 
got up off the floor and I sat back in my place and I had the same insolent 
smile on my face. 

‘“Now, if you please,” says Angelo, reaching for his cane, and he was 
as white as his teeth, “will you kindly do the next problem?” 

‘I did it, step by step, calm as a breeze, down to the QED. I'd 
prepared it the night before. 

* “Right,” says Angelo, and his voice was trembling with rage. ‘Do 
the next problem.” 

‘I had him where I wanted him. He was acting unfairly, and he knew 
it, and the class knew it. I had that problem prepared too. Just to tease 
him I made a couple of slips, but just as he’d be reaching for the cane 
I'd correct them. I was a beast, but he’d made me a beast. I did it, down 
to the Q.E.D., and I smiled at him, and he looked at me. We both knew 
that from that moment it was war to the knife. 


‘I WORKED THAT NIGHT until twelve o’clock; and I worked every night 
until I left school until twelve o’clock. I never gave him a chance. I 
had to, because until the day I left that place he followed me. He 
followed me into Middle Grade. And into Senior Grade. He made 
several efforts to make it up with me, but I wouldn’t let him. He was 
too useful to me the other way. I sat for the Civil Service and I got first 
place in the British Isles in three subjects out of five, geometry, chemistry 
and history, third in mathematics, fifth in German. I did worst in German 
because I didn’t have Angelo for German. I think I can say without 
arrogance that I was the most brilliant student that ever passed out of 
West Abbey School.’ 

Sir Francis leaned back. 

“You must have worked like a black.’ 

‘T did.’ 

‘Well, it was worth it!’ 

He looked out over the fields which were now becoming colourless 
_in the falling dusk and his voice sank to a murmur, as if he were thinking 
aloud. 

‘I don’t know. For me? Yes, perhaps. I had no youth. For them? 
1 don’t know. I didn’t work to get on, I worked to get out. I didn’t 
work to please my mother or my father. I hated my mother and I hated 
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my father from the day they made me cry. They did the one thing to 
me that I couldn’t stand up against. They did what that little cur Angelo 
planned they’d do. They broke my spirit with pity. They made me cry 
with pity. Oh, I needn’t say I didn’t go on hating them. A boy doesn’t 
nourish hatred. He has his life before him. I was too sorry for them. 
But that’s where they lost everything. A boy can be sorry for people who 
are weak and pitiable, but he can’t respect them. And you can’t love 
people if you don’t respect them. I pitied them and I despised them. 
That’s the truth.’ 

He leaned back again. 

‘You don’t look like a man whose spirit was ever broken,’ I laughed, 
a little embarrassed. 

‘The spirit is always broken by pity. Oh, I patched it up pretty well. 
I made a man of myself. Or, rather,’ he said with passion, ‘with what 
was left of myself after they’d robbed mo of my youth that I spent slaving 
to get away from them.’ 

“You’d have slaved anyway. You were full of ambition.’ 

‘If I did I’d have done it for ambition alone. I tell you I did it for pity 
and hate and pride and contempt and God knows what other reason. 
No. They broke my spirit all right. I know it. The thing I’ve put in 
its place is a very different thing. I know it. I’ve met plenty of men 
who’ve got along on ambition and they’re whole men. I know it. [’m 
full of what they put into me—pity and hate and rage and pride and 
contempt for the weak and anger against all bullying, but above all pity, 
chock-a-block with it. I know it. Pity is the most disintegrating of all 
human emotions. It’s the most disgusting of all human emotions. I 
know it.’ 

‘What happened to Angelo?’ 

‘I don’t know. Nor care. Died, I suppose.’ 

‘And .. . your father?’ 

‘Fifteen years after I left Cork he died. I never saw him. I brought 
my mother to live with me in London.’ 

‘That was good. You were fond of her.’ 

‘I was sorry for her. That’s what she asked me for when I was a boy. 
[ve been sorry for her all my life. Ah!’ 

His eyes lit up. I looked sideways to see what had arrested him. It 
was the first lights of Cork, and, mingling with the smoke over the roofs, 
the January night. Behind the violet hills the last cinder of the sun made 
a saffron horizon. As the train roared into the tunnel we could see 
children playing in the streets below the steep embankment, and he was 
staring at them thirstily, and I must have imagined that I heard their 
happy shouts. Then the tunnel opened and swallowed us. 

There were no lights in the carriage. All I could see was the occasional 
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glow of his cigarette. Presently the glow moved and my knee was 
touched. His voice said, 


. ‘She’s with me on this train. My mother. I’m bringing her back to 
ork.’ 

“Will she like that?’ 

‘She’s dead.’ 


The train roared on through the tunnel. As we passed under the first 


tunnel-vent a drip of water fell on the roof. The tiny glow swelled and 
ebbed softly. 


‘I’m very sorry.’ 

His voice said, in the darkness, 

‘I meant to bury her in London. But I couldn’t do it. Silly, wasn’t it?’ 

After a while another drip of water splashed on the roof. The windows 
were grey. 

“You did the kind thing.’ 

His voice was so low that I barely heard i 

‘Kind!’ 

In a few more minutes we were drawing up in steam alongside the 
lighted platform. He was standing up, leaning over his hat-box. From 
it he lifted a silk topper and a dark scarf. He put on his black frock- © 
coat. “Good-bye, he said politely, and beckoned for a porter. 

From the platform I watched him walk down towards the luggage-van 
where a tiny group already stood waiting. They were all poor people. 
There was a bent old woman there in a black shawl, and three or four 
humble-looking men in bowler hats and caps. As I watched him bow to 
them, and doff his hat to the old woman and introduce himself, the yellow 
pine-and-brass of the coffin was already emerging from the van and the 
undertaker’s men in their brass-buttoned coats were taking it from the 
porters. Among his poor relations he walked reverently, bareheaded, out 
into the dark station-yard. 

They slid the coffin into the motor-hearse; he showed his relatives into 
the carriages and, stooping, he went in after them. Then the little pro- 
cession moved slowly out into the streets on its way to whatever chapel 
would take her for the night into its mortuary. 

He would go through with it all in the same way, patiently and grace- 
fully, and they would all be uncomfortable and miserable in his presence. 
When everything would be finished he would walk, for a few hours, no 
doubt, through the city, to glance at his old school, look up at his old 
home. Then he would return to London, promising himself never again 
to think of Cork. Nor would he; except in those unforeseen moments 
when memory would jump from ambush on him—with a boy, and a 
darkening room, and a whirring wheel. 


ENDPAPERS 


Handsome Jack 
by CAROLA OMAN 


N a dark late November-day of last winter, when the east wind 
whistling across the Essex flats did not seem to be making much 
impression upon the mud in the lanes, I was taken to call, towards 
‘7 dusk, at a house which looked out upon a village green of the old 

English pattern. Conversation, in such a setting, turned naturally 
to Georgian days and heroes, to Wellington and Nelson—to manuscript 
collections of family letters. 

When I left that house, an hour later, and made out into pitch black- 
ness, I had under my arm two ginger-coloured hide-bound volumes, one 
of which was decorated with a coat of arms. They measured 14 in. x 9 in. 
and were extremely heavy. The paper employed by ‘Handsome Jack’ 
for his letter-books had been, like everything about him, of the best 
quality. A glance inside the first volume had shown me letters opening 
‘On board the “Heroine,” Kedjeree,’ August, 1797, and closing ‘Believe 
me, My dear General Ever yours most Faithfully, A. Wesley.’ I remem- 
bered that 1798 was the date of the Battle of the Nile, and that the news 
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had taken some months to reach India. Sure enough, the name of Nelson 
stared at me from a page of Volume II. 

‘Handsome Jack’—General St Leger—the founder of a classic race at 
Doncaster: the surname recalled to me, in a flash, one of the most 
admired Gainsborough portraits amongst the King’s Pictures, exhibited at 
Burlington House in the winter of 1946-47. It represented a short- 
featured young man in uniform, the pink of fashion, leaning negligently 
against a favourite and evidently devoted charger. A note in the cata- 
logue had explained that Colonel John Hayes St Leger had been aide- 
de-camp to the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV), who had 
commissioned this picture and a companion portrait of himself, which 
he had presented to his friend. This was evidently our man, for amongst 
the fascinating sentences which had already caught my eye in the first 
volume of the letter-books were—‘I have been fortunate enough to pur- 
chase a very fine Arabian, that I shall take with me to Bengal. Your 
Royal Highness cannot imagine how dear horses are in this Country.’ 
I recollected vaguely that in the memoirs of that old arch-gossip, William 
Hickey of Calcutta, I had come across concerned mentions of a dashing 
exile, ‘crony’ of the Prince of Wales, who had come out to India ‘to 
recruit.” But at the moment I was away from home, and on entering 
the house where I was staying, I discovered why the darkness of the 
village green that night had appeared so impressive. The electricity for 
the district had suffered a breakdown... . 

I sat up late looking through ‘Handsome Jack’s’ letters by the light 
of a candle. To be sure, this was the light by which many of them had 
been written, but they had all been written between 1797-99, and in some 
the ink deteriorated from sepia to café-au-lait, and their paper was, like 
the Ancient Mariner and his ribbed sea-sands, long and lank and 
brown. 


SEVERAL WEEKS PASSED BEFORE I was able to open again those 
volumes, breathing hot complaints of Bengal glare, which had so strangely 
come to rest in a house on an Essex village green at a period of fuel 
shortage. But meanwhile clues had been dropping in. When I settled 
to go through them comfortably, I had at my elbow the Illustrated 
Souvenir of the King’s Pictures, the fourth volume of Hickey, and the 
first volume of the Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of Field 
Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G. I was pleased to find that 
the Despatches opened with a letter to Major-General St Leger. I was 
even more pleased that none of the Wesley letters in “Handsome Jack’s’ 
books were to be found in that printed collection. 

Gradually the story began to take shape. ‘Jno St Leger,’ as he always 
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signed himself, had been twenty-six when his portrait by Gainsborough 
had first gathered a crowd at the Royal Academy, twenty-eight when his 
royal patron had paid the artist’s bill. By the time that his acquaintance 
had clubbed together to get him out to India (with the rank of Major- 
General and an appointment which sounded magnificent) he had been 
forty-one—too old perhaps for such a country after so exacting a social 
career. 

We hear nothing of his farewells or passage. He steps ashore at 
Madras, and regrets that he will not have time to visit the 19th Light 
Dragoons, at Trichinopoli. ‘His Majesty has been pleased to signify 
his wish thro’ the Duke of York to the Commander in Chief in India 
that I should command the British Cavalry in Bengal. It rests with 
Government whether the Native Corps will also so be placed.’ 

Alas, it may almost be feared that directly he sets foot in India, 
St Leger puts a foot wrong. For the next batch of letters displays that 
he spent many dismal days in Madras, awaiting further transport; and 
almost exactly two years later, Major-General Floyd, his would-be host, 
and the most accomplished cavairy commander in Southern India, got 
the appointment, the active service and the fortune hoped for by St Leger 
—and for St Leger by many friends. The couple never met. 

The exile approached Calcutta in good spirits (“Hitherto I like the 
Country Exceedingly, and never enjoy’d my Health better’), and at this 
point the inimitable Hickey takes up the tale. “On the 20th of the same 
month another famous character arrived in Bengal, Major-General John 
St Leger, who had for a long period been the bosom friend and com- 
panion of the Prince of Wales.’ The shrewd little lawyer had ascertained 
the income secured for ‘this much talked-of and celebrated associate of 
the Heir Apparent,’ and appreciated the state in which he travelled. His 
‘family,’ as St Leger, like other officers of his day, styled his staff, were 
soon happily established at Mr Hickey’s country house, where, on His 
Majesty’s birthday, June 4th, they sat down at 3 p.m. to a party which 
lasted till 2 am. General St Leger, ‘a professed judge of every circum- 
stance connected with good living,’ graciously commended the turtle and 
deer, dressed by a French chef, and accompanied by ‘the best champagne 
procurable, and claret, hock, and Madeira not to be surpassed in Bengal.’ 
In the course of the evening the guest of honour sang ‘The British 
Grenadiers’ with high spirit. The seat on the host’s left hand was occu- 
pied by the Colonel of the 33rd regiment, a high-nosed young man of 
28, with rough reddish hair and steely eyes, who had been born the 
younger son of an Irish Peer. 

Colonel Wesley makes his first appearances in General St Leger’s 
letter-books ‘with his Paddy up.’ ‘Knowing the men, I take the Liberty 
in a private letter of stating Sentiments which I feel most strongly. . . 
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and which (had I not understood from the Governor General that this 
Matter was to be arranged differently) would have induced me to quit 
the King’s Service sooner than embark.’ The men were of the 33rd, 
and they had embarked under St Leger’s command for an unknown 
destination. Wesley’s complaint concerned a General Order issued by 
St Leger, in which appeared a fatal sentence that, in event of their fleet 
being attacked by enemy privateers, the military would put themselves 
under the orders of the Captains of the East-Indiamen in which they were 
being carried. In vain St Leger soothingly suggested the substitution 
of the word ‘direction’ for ‘command.’ Wesley pointed out that ‘the 
Captain of an Indiaman has no legal method of enforcing obedience from 
his own Seamen, how then can he enforce it from Soldiers? . . . I know 
of no authority from His Majesty held by the Captain of an Indiaman.’ 
Two days later, mentioning ‘the difficulty of communication’ as his 
reason for having failed to issue St Leger’s order, he enclosed an alter- 
native suggestion, indeed a model of tact, and with an inspiring ring. 
‘The Officers on board will be so kind as to render every assistance in 
their power—the Honor of the Regiment will be at Stake in case of a 
Contest . . . with this in view it will be essentially necessary to con- 
ciliate the Officers and Seamen of the Ships.’ St Leger acquiesced with 
grace, and the expedition sailed for their rendezvous, but not to reap 
the golden harvest so confidently expected. At Prince of Wales’s Island, 
while they waited for additional troops from Madras, and even Bombay, 
and for a squadron of His Majesty’s Fleet (for they were taking part in 
a combined operation on Manila) a despatch came from Whitehall can- 
celling the expedition. France had made peace with Austria, which would 
leave her free to foment troubles in India. 

St Leger, who was no Whitehall warrior, sincerely mourned the frus- 
tration of ‘the Manila affair’ and did his best (before General Sir James 
Craig arrived to supersede him) to persuade the Senior Naval Officer, 
Penang, to chance, with what troops they had, a descent on Batavia, ‘well 
worth running the Risk—a Rope or a Red Ribbon.’ Frankly, he did 
not think that the Governor of Madras would approve. He thought the 
Governor-General should. ‘But the Home approbation would have been 
my object.’ 

All troops were ordered to return to their respective stations. St Leger 
made his way towards his fate—Dinapore in Behar—in leisurely fashion. 
‘One of the pleasantest journeys I ever made, hunting and shooting, 
& I’Indiénne the whole way; and Parts of the Country that we came thro’ 
were beautiful. I had not an Idea that I should find the weather so 
pleasant—generally out the whole day, and the Evenings so Cold as to 
make fires very acceptable.’ He was convalescent after his first experi- 
ence of fever, elegantly described by him as ‘a sharp tribute to the 
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Climate.’ (Hickey says that for 36 hours his life was despaired of.) At 
Calcutta, St Leger had noted, ‘the Military here appear to be in a state 
of confusion and unreadiness that is very remarkable.’ At Dinapore, 
twelve miles from Patna, a month up the river from Calcutta and home 
news, he found that officers, even of the same regiment, each living in 
Oriental semi-stupor in his own house, did not know one another by 
sight. After the rains, at Dinapore, the prospect, as far as eye could 
see, was of nothing but water. He had fever again. 

From the moment that he realized that Dinapore was a dead-end, that 
he had been ‘shelved’—which was soon—he began to write letters seri- 
ously. Volume II, which opens at this point, contains letters to every 
influential person known to him, in India and at home. He must get 
home before this climate kills‘him; but he cannot go home until he has 
repaid his friends. And, after a year, he has not saved at all—quite the 
reverse. (This he takes philosophically as ‘a strange propensity that 
St Legers have of outrunning their income.’) Active service is his only 
hope, and Wesley (who upon his brother’s arrival as Governor-General 
takes to signing himself ‘Wellesley’) says that a post on the Madras Staff 
is the best place for a man that loves his profession. ‘He is a very fine 
fellow. He has promised to be up here in May, and we are to proceed 
to visit the North West Frontier.’ But May brings no more than another 
long letter from A. Wellesley, who has concluded a rewarding tour of 
the south of the country. ‘At Tanjore,’ he records bleakly, ‘the Rajah 
gave us a most magnificent Feast, in which were introduced Buffalo 
fights, Camel fights, Horse fights, Ram fights, etc., etc., interlarded by 
dancing Girls and other amusements of that kind.’ 

With June, there is the glad prospect of a companion from England 
coming to share the exile of ‘Handsome Jack.’ The episode of ‘Madame 
de C.’ is one of the oddest in the letter-books. She is generally alluded 
to simply as ‘a fair friend.’ From internal evidence it appears that she 
was a French royalist; and the Duke of York is the person to be particu- 


larly thanked for expediting her passage. The Duke’s aide-de-camp is . 


asked to send her letters to France; replies; which must be collected from 
Hamburg, will be addressed to ‘Mrs Muller’ or ‘Miss Antonia’—all of 
which sounds fishy enough. ‘She was in Paris a short time before she 
embark’d for India’ and had tried to see a gallant prisoner of War, 
Captain Sidney Smith, R.N., then confined in the apartment previously 
used for the unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette. 

Before the fair friend arrives, however, there is a period of dark appre- 
hension. A Calcutta correspondent has heard that the captain of the 
ship in which she reached Madeira has boasted ‘that she will shortly be 
his wife.’ ‘Handsome Jack,’ much incensed, considers countermanding 
his orders for having her forwarded from Calcutta, where she is long 
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overdue, and says she will have to make out a very clear story to explain 
her delay. But she does arrive, and has been much maligned and, as 
months slip by, needs an assortment of ribbons, and two cockatoos, and 
finally a femme de chambre, preferably Portuguese. 

In spite of “Madame de C.’, and his failure to save and remit, and other 
glaring disabilities, it is impossible not to feel affection for ‘Handsome 
Jack.’ His home-sickness, though he does try ‘not to be a Growler,’ is so 
infantile. He does attempt not to scorn Patna society openly. He picks up 
a few words of Hindoostanee. He is even reduced to reading, and 
announces, ‘a real interesting Book is a greater Treasure in India than 
in any Country.’ And when the news comes of Buonaparte’s intended 
invasion of England, he is amongst the first to subscribe suitably to the 
Patriotick Fund (‘the Example was too glorious not to be followed’), 
although he is ‘absolutely. in distress’ for Hessian boots, white pantaloons, 
fine cloth, hats, etc., ordered, of course, from experts of St James’s who 
used to be efficient, but now, incomprehensibly, do not seem to be execu- 
ting his commands with despatch. 

‘Nelson’s Glorious Victory’ of August 1, of which he hears in mid- 
November, produces an enthusiastic letter to Wellesley (“France may stile 
herself the great nation but Britain is THE Nation’); and when Captain 
Cooke, R.N., encloses a letter from Nelson, and says that Calcutta civil- 
ians have been laughing at it, St Leger is at his best. ‘I think it does 
honour to his Head and Heart. As to the Calcuttian’s Orthographical 
Remarks, they are infinitely below Notice. I think the Letter ought to 
be Published to shew the feelings of a gallant Fellow fighting for his 
King and Country, and the Modesty with which he mentions the impor- 
tant Service he has just rendered. The Criticks would not be able to 
comprehend those Sentiments.’ 

At last, in December, 1798, comes the result of his many letters home. 
He is ordered to join an army commanded by Sir James Craig (the man 
seems to haunt him) to oppose an invasion of Hindoostan by Zemaun 
Shah, ‘a powerful Tartar Prince.’ There is an almost boyish note in his 
letters of farewell. He had always wished not to be idle ‘if there is any- 
thing forward.’ ‘I knew I should be better if better employed.’ ‘Mettez- 
moi aux pieds des dames.’ (The only lady of St James’s to remember 
and write to him now is the gentle, dowdy, childless Duchess of York.) But 
his consistent ill-luck holds. The Shah withdraws without offering action, 
and meanwhile, in Mysore, a campaign in which the booty is fabulous 
has taken place. His letters of congratulation to Wellesley are heart- 
whole, if pensive. ‘I suppose the Treasure found there (Seringapatam) 
will be immense—the Accumulation of Ages.’ For he had been com- 
forting himself that ‘the Golden Age of Europeans in this Country is 
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He is stuck up at Cawnpore for weeks during the hot weather. The 
second letter-book closes abruptly, soon after his return to Dinapore ‘to 
take care of my Cabbages, which I think is the only thing I am likely to 
have in charge as long as I remain in this Country. I confess it is not 
what I was led to expect.’ Still, he has not utterly lost hope of his 
grand object, ‘a Post on the Staff on the Coast,’ vacated by the retirement 
of Floyd, or Harris, or an exchange with McDowell. His last comment 
is, ‘I trust if there is any Business I shall not be left idle, but at present 
am in the Dark as to what is to become of me.’ 


WILLIAM HICKEY SUPPLIES THE END of the story. The letter from his 
Brigade-Major, Barrington Bradshaw, bringing the melancholy informa- 
tion of the death of Major-General John St Leger, at Dinapore, in his 
43rd year, assured Mr Hickey that this amiable officer’s sufferings had 
been short, and he had been himself to the end. ‘Handsome Jack’ died 
with a large party staying in his house. 

After his morning ride on the fatal day the General had risen from 
the breakfast table complaining of headache. At four p.m. he summoned 
his servants to attire him to meet his guests at dinner, but became faint, 
and sent apologies. Bradshaw left him composedly reading in his room 
at 9 p.m.: returning at 2 a.m. to ask him how he was, he found him 
insensible. Before the chief surgeon could arrive he had breathed his 
last. 

After the funeral Bradshaw was much exercised upon account of a 
bereaved dependant—not human. An exotic curled white dog, ‘of the 
French breed,’ who had been the General’s inseparable companion 
throughout the Duke of York’s unfortunate campaign on the Continent 
and ever since, resolutely refused to quit the death chamber. No 
efforts of Bradshaw, to whom the dog was usually friendly, could 
persuade it to take nourishment. Three days after the General’s death 
the animal was found, ‘fixed in his station’ under his master’s bed, upon 
which he had been accustomed to sleep, but asleep for ever. The two 
heavy volumes of tetters which may have been in that room, which cer- 
tainly came home to England from that house, do not mention the exis- 
tence, far less the name, of ‘Handsome Jack’s’ personal dog. 

Barrington Bradshaw, being now out of employ, and much involved, 
repaired in deep dejection to the Commander-in-Chief ‘to try his interest.’ 
Sir George Leith had just been appointed Governor of Prince of Wales’s 
Island. Bradshaw got what his late employer had written letters about 
in vain for eighteen months—‘a valuable appointment on the Staff, in 
the most eligible and airy part of the Coast.’ 


Why Rhyming Slang? 


by JAMES CURTIS 


oo 


952) HERE are several reasons why people use slang. For some it is 
a code by which they conceal their meaning from outsiders: to 
others it is a way of showing off, of pointing out that they are 
among the initiated; finally, it is a playful and exuberant way of 
dealing with so solemn and dreary a thing as language. The gipsy 
undoubtedly speaks Romany for the first reason, the schoolboy uses his 
new words for the second, the cockney speaks in rhyming slang for all 
three reasons. 

It is difficult to say when this gay metropolitan form of speech called 
rhyming slang first started. An authority as eminent as Eric Partridge 
says that it originated in Victorian times. True it is that Sam Weller does 
not seem to have known of it—though incomprehensible phrases like 
‘My Old Proosian Blue’ may refer to a rhyme that has been lost, and 
the prevalence of it in Australia makes one believe that the convicts and 
goldminers took it with them to the Antipodes. Indeed, they carried it 
with them from the goldfields of Australia to those of California, where 
it has passed into the speech of the hobo and the bindle stiff and is known 
to this day as Australian slang. 
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The principle on which rhyming slang is constructed is simple enough. 
Suppose, for instance, a practitioner wants to use the word ‘drunk.’ What 
is simpler than to say ‘elephant’s trunk’? Instead of saying “brother” it 
is somehow more intime to use a phrase like the ‘One and t’other.’ We 
can then easily construct a sentence like this: ‘The old one and t’other’s 
elephant’s trunk,’ which means, quite easily, the brother’s drunk. 

After all, that is not nearly complicated enough, nor is it quick enough, 
for the nimble mind of the Londoner. We have to take a big step forward 
and leave out a word or so. ‘The old one and t’other’s elephants,’ is the 
way to express it. Phonetically ‘Burnt Cinder’ rhymes with “Window,” 
as Dr Squeers would agree, and ‘Butcher’s hook’ makes a pleasant 
variant for ‘look.’ A sentence, however, such as “Take a butcher’s out of 
the burnt’ would need more than a passing knowledge of the subject 
before its hearer would know that it meant “Take a look out of the 
window.’ 

This system has the result that, to be an expert in rhyming, one must 
either know a lot of phrases off by rote or else be so accustomed to the 
use of it that the missing rhyme can be supplied mentally and immediately. 
To the agile wits of the cockney this exercise of his brain is half the fun 
of using rhyming slang. Thus ‘go up the apples’ would at once suggest to 
an expert, supposing he did not know the phrase, that he was intended 
to go up the stairs. The rhyme is always some simple and familiar sub- 
ject: apples suggests pears and consequently the word apples brings the 
idea of apples and pears, which rhymes with stairs at once to the listener’s 
mind. 

I must, however, admit that I have at times been utterly bewildered 
by what was being said. Some years ago a bookmaker asked me, ‘Can 
you sausage me a goose’s?’ He had to explain to me laboriously and 
rather pityingly that he meant ‘Sausage and mash a goose’s neck,’ in 
other words, ‘Cash a cheque.’ 

And this brings us to another point. There are all sorts of colloquial- 
isms used in English today which are based on a piece of rhyming slang 
of which the rhyme has long since been forgotten. An excellent example 
of this is that word ‘sausage.’ Frequently one hears people say ‘not a 
sausage,’ meaning a complete lack of something or another. Without 
knowing it, they are emulating M. Jourdain, by using rhyming slang. 
‘Sausage,’ as we already know, means cash and when anyone 
wished to convey that he had no cash he would explain that he ‘hadn’t 
a sausage.’ 

Rhyming slang consists almost entirely of what lexicographers call 
noun substantives. There are but few adjectives, verbs are even rarer. 
But perhaps it would be more interesting to take some actual examples 
and discuss them. 
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ARMY: In rhyming slang, this is the Kate. A very poor rhyme indeed, but 
Kate Carney’s cottage, one of the sights of the Lakes of Killarney, 
seems to have impressed itself deeply enough on the popular imagina- 
tion for it to have become synonymous with Army. Kate Carney 
was also a favourite music hall artist, so perhaps it is from her that 
this phrase comes. 


BANANA: Gertie Gitana is the rhyming slang for this fruit. Perhaps in 
these austere days the connection is a little difficult to see, but in 
the more spacious pre-war era it was a particularly vivid piece of 
imagery. The coster, or barrow boy as he is called today, was a 
patron of the music hall. Up and down the Edgware Road or Camden 
High Street he would hawk his wares. When he took a night off, in 
those pre-cinema days, he was likely to take his girl to the ‘Gods’ 
in the Old Met or the Bedford. What is more natural than that he 
should use a music hall star like Gertie Gitana for his rhyme? 


— 


2. a 


Bit OF A STATE: Slum life leads to great complications, and it is by no 
means unusual for the cockney to find himself in ‘a bit of a state.’ 
Again he borrowed his imagery from the music hall and called it a 
Harry Tate. Was not that comedian frequently in that condition 
himself? I have heard soldiers, during the war, use as an alternative 
‘a chip eight,’ meaning one rupee, eight annas. 

BoTTLE: Aristotle. It may seem strange to find the Greek philosopher 
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in this company, but we must remember that the underworld so- 
called has always had Villonesque characters, and perhaps some 
well-educated rascal invented this term. There is another possibility. 
Some of Aristotle’s works are considered racy, if not pornographic, 
and cheap editions of these portions are often to be found on the 
book barrows. 


CaKE: Sexton Blake. Possibly Sherlock Holmes is the better-known 
detective, but Sexton Blake has been published in all the fourpenny 
novelettes for errand-boys to read. Besides, Sexton Blake’s assistant 
is a character far more comprehensible and infinitely more sym- 
pathetic to the Londoner than the dull and prosy Dr Watson. Any- 
way, Sexton Blake becomes immortalized in the language of the caff 
and the coffee-stall. ; 

CANDLE: Harry Randall. Again the phrase is borrowed from the music 
hall, and a popular comedian becomes enshrined for all time in 
the home. It is interesting here to note that all the earlier authorities 
quote Jack Randall as the name for a candle. This once popular 
pugilist seems, however, to have faded entirely from the folk-memory. 


CasH: Oscar Asche. Usually abbreviated to Oscar. Again we go to the 
theatre for our rhyme. Oscar Asche, enormously stout, is perhaps 
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best remembered for his performance in Chu-Chin-Chow, during the 
first war. It will, of course, be remembered that "sausage’ is quite as 
frequently heard as ‘Oscar’ in this connection. 


likely to be remembered because of his connection with pantomime, 
and is another example of the close and unremitting interest paid 
to things theatrical. The first word of this phrase is the one most 


frequently heard, and then in sentences such as ‘Why don’t you 
Robinson?’ 


Ear: King Lear. Again the love of the drama is displayed. This phrase 
is rarely abbreviated, for ‘King Death’ is used for ‘breath,’ and to 
‘lose one’s King’ is to lose one’s breath and not one’s ear. 

Face: Jem Mace. Once more pugilism supplies the rhyme. Jem Mace 
was one of the best known and best-loved of the old bare-knuckle 
boxers and the pride of the old Prize Ring. Alternatives are “Chevy 
Chase’ and ‘Deuce and Ace.’ 


Fiver: Lady Godiva. This is a somewhat fanciful rhyme, but is quite 
hilarious enough to entertain the public imagination. Lady Godiva 
is one of the historical characters, like Alfred the Great burning the 
cakes, and Henry VIII and his wives, which the proletarian mind 
will never forget. She was beautiful, she was dashing, she had a 
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milk-white steed and she 
was kind to the poor. 
What more could be asked 
of the wife of any Earl? 
It is pleasant to think that 
she is remembered for 
ever in the slang for a 
five pound note. 

HAND: German Band. Before 
the 1914-18 war the streets 
of London were enlivened 
by itinerant brass bands 
playing military music and 
such pieces as Poet and 
Peasant. ‘They usually 
wore the sort of uniform 
associated with Hun- 
garians, Hussars, Horse 


Artillery or Lion Tamers. L 
Since the exponent of Lye 


OF : dangerous rivals. They were excel- 

~— \ rs | lent material on which to base a 

foe hy A Fae familiar rhyme. ‘St. Martins Le 

~~ ~~... Grand,’ the General Post Office, is a 

less frequently heard variant. 

KIPPER: Jack the Ripper. Undoubtedly 
this murderer, who terrorized White- 
chapel and East London in late Vic- 
torian times, deserves his place in the 
folk-memory. Another slang term 
for kipper is, of course, ‘two-eyed 
steak.’ 

Own: Jack Jones, or Tod Sloan. To do 
something ‘on one’s own’ or ‘all 
alone’ is to do it on one’s ‘Jack’ or 
‘Tod.’ Tod Sloan was an American 
jockey who won his races riding in 
the forward seat, revolutionizing 
English jockeyship. Sloan’s career 
came to an abrupt end when he 


wi rhyming slang usually earns his living 
y Se in the streets of London, he looked 
b < upon these colourful foreigners as 
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became involved in some particularly unsavoury racing scandals. 
His influence on the English turf has been lasting and not entirely 


beneficial. 

QUEER: Brighton Pier. Usually 
abbreviated to ‘Brighton.’ ‘Push- 
ing the Brighton’ — Brighton 
Pier — Queer, means passing 
false coins. 

SHABBY: Westminster Abbey. 
Usually this phrase is abbre- 
viated to ‘Westminster,’ which 
in its turn is most frequently 
mispronounced by the cockney 


as Westminister. It is, of course, used in both senses of the word 
shabby—literally and metaphorically. 

- SHILLING: Thomas Tilling. This phrase is, I believe, never abbreviated. 
It is a reference, of course, to the old bus company which was finally 
absorbed in the London General Omnibus Company, which 


in its turn became a component 
of London Transport. 

SquaD: Sweeny Todd. In direct con- 
trast to the above entry we have 
one straight from this mechan- 
ized age to show that the spirit 
that constructs rhyming slang 
is not yet dead. Hardly had 
Scotland Yard put its Flying 


Squads on the job than Fleet — 


Street found it convenient to 
abbreviate their name to “The 
Squad.’ Immediately the under- 
world remembered Sweeny 
Todd, the Demon Barber of 
Fleet Street, and christened the 
Flying Squad the ‘Sweenies.’ 
Criminals already called detec- 
tives ‘bogies,’ so there seems to 
be something very apt about 
calling the Flying Squad after a 
demon, even if he were only a 
barber. 


( 
(Qi Zs 
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SwEAR: Lord Mayor. The Londoner has always had a lurid vocabulary, 
and he has chosen the office of the City’s Chief Magistrate to 
describe this propensity of his. The Lord Mayor of London is the 
holder of the most famous civic post in the world, and the pageantry 
of his procession during the dull November days is one of the munifi- 
cent gifts which the rich man of the City gives to the poor man in 
the street. Small wonder, therefore, that it has impressed itself 
enough on the imagination to act as a basis for a slang phrase. 

TaiLor: Sinbad the Sailor. Familiar to all as the Sinbad story is, there 
is no doubt that for the cockney it has been perpetuated by the 
pantomime and not by the Arabian legend. I think that once more 
we can set this phrase down as an example of the influence the 
theatre, above all, the beloved Palaces of Varieties, had in'the forma- 
tion of London street slang. - 


eh peas 
Lai blectls 


: 
sraete 
tee. 


